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CHAPTER  I. 

HER   PORTFOLIO. 

;IR  GILBERT  and  Madamo  Zophee 
went  off  together  across  the  flower- 
garden,  he  walking  by  her  side, 
talking  and  laughing  still  with  that  ease  of 
manner  and  gaiety  of  spirit  which  she  found 
so  pleasant.  Pulling  a  rose  here  and  there 
to  give  to  her,  and  rattling  on  about  Bebe 
and  the  Baron  and  the  croquet  match  all  the 
way  down  the  slope  and  through  the  beech- 
wood  till  they  had  reached  the  path  along 
which  he  had  led  Dinah  home  through  the 
twilight  the   night  before, — then  ^h^^^-  were 
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in  view  of  Madame  Zopliee's  gate.  All  the 
while  there  had  remained  in  his  voice  and 
manner  that  ease  and  tinconsciousness — -appa- 
rently equally  of  himself  and  of  her. 

It  kept  the  conversation  on  the  ground 
of  most  surface  pleasantry,  disarmed  all  her 
usual  reserve  and  made  her  feel  at  home  and 
at  ease  with  him  ;  more  at  home,  indeed,  than 
she  had  allowed  herself  to  feel  with  any  one 
for  many  a  day,  even  with  a  friend  of  her 
own  sex,  and  far  less  with  one  of  his.  But 
from  the  very  first  he  had  somehow  disarmed 
her ;  his  boyish  sunny  ways  were  so  very 
pleasant  to  her  ;  and  it  seemed  almost  foolish 
to  be  ever  watching  and  warding  off  the 
advance  of  their  acquaintance  when  there  was 
really  nothing  in  his  manner  save  that  eager 
ready  courtesy  which  seemed  to  spring  alike 
for  everybody,  and  certainly  for  every  woman 
old  or  young ;  nothing  in  his  clear  blue  eyes 
as  they  turned  continually  upon  her  but 
kindliness  and  cordiality  and  a  boyish  satis- 
faction in  her  presence.     He  seemed  so  young 
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to  her,  so  much  younger  than  her  Ufe-sobered 
self.  Yet  she  started  and  said,  "  No," 
directly,  when  he  requested,  as  the  wicket 
came  in  sight,  that  he  might  accompany  her 
still,  just  along  that  little  pathway  to  her 
home. 

"  Do  you  not  want  me  to  pull  a  few  more 
roses  for  you  ?"  he  said. 

"  No,  thank  you  very  much.  There  are  so 
few  left  now  I  think  I  shall  let  them  live  out 
their  own  little  day." 

''  But  there  really  were  some  beautiful 
clusters  very  high  up  yesterday,  which  it  just 
struck  me,  I  remember,  would  be  quite  in 
full  bloom  to-day.  It  is  really  a  pity  not  to 
gather  them." 

"  Thank  you,  no  ;  I  shall  let  them  bloom 
unmolested  where  they  are." 

''Then  I  must  speak  my  real  wish,"  he 
continued  eagerly,  "  and  lay  aside  all  subter- 
fuge and  excuse.  May  I  go  all  the  way  home 
with  you,  and  see  your  portfolios  of  drawings?" 

"  Now,  Sir  Gilbert,  that  was  really  a  base 
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subterfuge,  trying  to  delude  me  into  a  belief 
in  your  amiability  and  desire  to  be  of  use. 
And  now  this  is  also  a  mere  excuse  for  the 
idlest  curiosity  ;  you  cannot  really  care  for 
my  drawings  the  least  bit  in  the  world." 

''But  I  do,"  he  answered.  '' I  have  been 
thinking  of  those  dear  old  monks  ever  since  I 
saw  them,  and  wondering:  over  the  odd 
dreamy  sort  of  life  they  must  lead  there 
among  those  pictures  and  beautiful  old  jewels, 
and  you  cannot  imagine  how  new  these  ideas 
are  to  me,  and  how  I  wish  to  see  into  some 
more  of  them." 

*'Do  not  tempt  me  !"  she  answered  almost 
wistfully.  "  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
an  artist  to  have  a  sympathetic  spectator, 
such  as  you  at  all  events  pretend  to  be." 

''  And  as  I  am,"  he  went  on.  "  You  do 
not  know,  Madame  Zophee,  what  it  is  to  have 
lived  the  sort  of  life  I  have,  and  to  wake  up 
all  of  a  sudden  to  find  out  that  you  are  pretty 
nearly  ignorant  of  almost  everything  you 
want  to  know." 
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"  But  you  are  not  ignorant,  Sir  Gilbert — as 
people  go,"  sire  was  going  to  add,  but  she 
stopped  the  remark  with  instinctive  tact  at 
that  point,  and  he  finished  it  instead. 

"Not  as  fellows  go,  I  dare  say,"  he  an- 
swered. *'  I  have  been  educated  in  an  ordi- 
nary kind  of  way  like  my  neighbours,  but  there 
is  a  sort  of  realising  of  things  one  does  not  get 
at  home — there  is  no  doubt  of  it — and  a  man 
has  so  little  time  for  books  and  reading 
travels,  or  thinking  anything  about  it  all, 
once  his  school-days  are  over,  what  with 
hunting  and  shooting  and  all  that,  and  the 
parish  and  magisterial  matters  besides.  And 
so  really,  before  I  met  you,  and  before  I  came 
here,  I  did  not  take  in  at  all  that  there  were 
other  nations  in  the  world  besides  us,  and 
other  countries  with  the  same  interests  and  full 
of  histories  of  human  life,  only  I  had  a  vague 
idea  that  I  disliked  a  foreigner.  Now  I  want 
all  of  a  sudden  to  know  all  about  it." 

"  But  I  fear  my  portfolio  of  drawings  will 
not  teach  you  much.' 
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"  Yes  it  will ;  it  will  help  me  to  realise — 
that  one  picture  of  yours  did — about  other 
religions,  you  know,  and  the  life  people  lead 
who  believe  differently  from  what  we  do,  and 
the  art,  and  the  literature,  and  all  the  results 
that  grow  out  of  the  difference." 

"  If  your  mind  travels  as  fast  as  that,'* 
she  answered,  "you  will  get  very  quickly 
over  a  great  deal  of  ground." 

"  And  that  is  just  what  it  does  do,"  he 
went  on  ;  "  it  travels  very  fast,  and  I  go 
groping  away  often  in  the  dark,  quite  satisfied, 
never  seeing  a  thing  for  ages  ;  and  then  all  of 
a  sudden  it  flashes  upon  me  and  lights  up 
my  whole  mind  in  a  new  way,  and  then  it 
takes  hold  upon  it  instantly  firm  and  fast,  and 
I  never  let  it  go  again.  That  is  my  character, 
you  see,  Madame  Zoph6e." 

And  so  in  the  course  of  prolonged  expe- 
rience she  found  it  to  be. 

""  But  really — my  portfolio  of  drawings — it 
is  nonsense !  they   cannot  be   of  any  use  to 
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jou.  Here  is  the  gate,  and  I  really  think 
you  had  better  go  back." 

But  as  he  pushed  it  open  for  her,  somehow 
he  passed  through  as  well,  and  then  he  closed 
it  behind  him,  and  they  were  threading  their 
way,  still  side  by  side,  along  the  path  by  the 
stream  towards  the  back  entrance  to  the 
chalet  before  he  had  nearly  finished  his  eager 
answer  to  her  last  remark  : 

''Yes;  everything  you  say  is  of  use  to 
me,  and  makes  me  feel  inclined  to  go  back  to 
the  school-room  and  begin  over  again  to  learn. 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  what  a  curious  sort  of 
pleasure  it  has  suddenly  become  to  me  to  feel 
the  powers  of  realising  the  existence  of  other 
countries  and  of  sympathy  with  other  nations 
coming  suddenly  into  life.  I  feel,  Madame 
Zophee,  as  if  I  had  lit  upon  the  spring  of 
a  wonderful  hidden  and  far- winding  stream, 
which  I  long  intensely  to  follow  through  its 
course." 

"  That  is  simply  that  your  latent  national 
love  of  travel  and  exploration  and  enterprise 
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lias  been  woke  up.  It  has  always  been  pecu- 
liar to  your  countrymen,  you  know.  Why, 
the  old  stories  of  your  Challoner  and  Anthony 
Jenkinson,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  our 
Ivan  and  your  Elizabeth,  fighting  their  way 
up  the  Dvina  and  down  the  Volga  to  seek  for 
Eastern  treasures  at  Nijni  and  Astrakhan, 
were  the  favourite  histories  of  my  youngest 
reading  days,  and  all  over  the  world  you  are 
doing  the  same  thing  still." 

"  Not  all  of  us,"  he  said  impetuously. 
"  There  is  a  sort  of  man  who  never  goes 
abroad,  and  I  was  rapidly  growing  into  one 
myself  a  few  months  ago." 

"  But  now  you  never  will,"  she  answered. 
**  The  energy  of  travel  is  very  lively  in  you 
indeed.  Sir  Gilbert,  and  more  than  travel,  of 
exploration,  and  power  of  theorising  from 
what  you  see.  I  suppose  that  always  ivas 
the  difference  in  your  nation  between  man 
and  man,  as  you  have  all  gone  rambling  about 
the  world.  But  talking  of  the  Volga — here 
we  are  at  the  back  entrance  to  my  kingdom. 
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Will  you  come  round  this  way  and  see  my 
pets  ?  my  old  Belgian  friend  and  my  Pyre- 
nean  watchman,  and  my  Eussian  horses  ;  you 
know  I  call  them  Volofa  and  Vazuza/' 

''  What  pretty  names  !  But  why  ?  what 
do  they  mean  ?  The  Volga  is  a  great  river, 
is  it  not  r 

"  Yes ;  and  Vazuza  is  a  river  also.  It  is 
one  of  the  old  peasant  legends  that  the  two 
challeno;ed  each  other  in  a  race  once  to  see 
which  could  first  reach  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  and 
the  Yazuza  started  first,  at  a  rapid  and 
impulsive  pace,  but  grew  soon  exhausted,  so 
that  by-and-by  the  Volga,  coming  along  at  a 
grand  steady  even  flow,  overtook  her,  and 
poor  little  Vazuza,  dreading  to  be  left  behind, 
cast  herself  on  the  mercy  of  her  stronger 
sister,  and  prayed  that  she  would  bear  her  to 
the  sea.  Thus  it  was  that  their  streams  min- 
gled, and  they  flow  on  together ;  and  so  I 
call  one  of  my  pets  Vazuza,  because  she  is 
so  eager  and  impetuous,  and  the  other  the 
Volga,  because  she  is  the  elder  and  steadier 
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of  the  two ;  the  fiery  young  one  could 
never  achieve  a  lengthy  journey  without 
her.  But  you  shall  see  them.  Come  in  this 
way." 

They  turned  together  off  the  winding  path, 
went  through  a  broad  gateway  and  across  a 
yard  behind  the  chalet  to  the  neat  little 
stable-door,  where  they  came  upon  a  large 
dun-coloured  dog  lying  unchained  on  a  thick 
mat  by  his  wooden  kennel. 

"Ah  !  here  is  my  Dolle  sound  asleep.  Get  up, 
you  dear  old  hound,  and  show  yourself.  Look, 
Sir  Gilbert,  is  he  not  a  darling  ?  Is  he  not 
worthy  of  his  peaceful  repose  here  ?  Poor  old 
dog !  he  has  done  many  a  hard  day^s  work." 

"  Is  that  the  kind  of  hound  they  work  in 
Belgium  T 

"Yes,  and  in  some  parts  of  Bussia  too. 
Did  I  tell  you  how  I  found  Dolle  ?  I  was 
travelling  with  my  guardian  and  his  daughter 
Zaida,  and  we  stopped  four  weeks  once  at  a 
big  hotel  in  Belgium  by  the  sea-side  near 
Bruges,  and  my  window  looked  over  a  court. 
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where  day  after  day  I  used  to  see  them  load- 
ing Dolle's  luggage-cart  so  high  and  with  such 
heavy  boxes,  and  his  poor  old  legs  tottering 
under  it  all  hardly  able  to  stand.  And  Zaida 
and  I  used  to  feed  him  till  he  got  to  know  us, 
and  he  would  drag  his  cart  after  us  along  the 
garden  if  they  left  him  for  one  moment  alone  ; 
and  one  day  we  persuaded  my  guardian  and 
he  let  us  buy  him  for  the  price  of  a  strong 
young  dog,  and  so  he  travelled  all  the  way  to 
Russia  with  us,  and  then  with  me  down  here. 
Dear  old  Dolle  !  I  fear  he  will  not  live  very 
much  longer." 

The  old  do^  rose  as  she  called  him  and 
made  a  feeble  effort  to  wag  his  tail,  and  Gil- 
bert stood  by  admiring  and  deeply  sympa^ 
thising  with  her  devotion  to  her  old  favourite, 
as  she  took  his  huge  sleepy  head  between  her 
two  little  white  hands  and  kissed  him  ten- 
derly between  his  blinking  eyes. 

"  I  see  you  really  are  nearly  as  fond  of  your 
four-footed  friends  as  I  am." 

"  No  one  could  help  loving  this  faithful  old 
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thing/'  she  answered.  "Zingaro,  the  Pyre- 
nean,  keeps  watch  at  the  house-door ;  Dolle 
has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  stables  he 
likes  to  be  about  here  ;  and  Lustoff,  you  know, 
never  leaves  me  wherever  I  am,  either  night 
•or  day.  He  lies  on  a  big  rug  beside  my 
bed  while  I  am  asleep,  and  his  paw  scraping 
the  door  is  the  first  sound  I  hear  of  a  morning 
as  Marfa's  footsteps  pass  downstairs.  Now 
will  you  push  that  door  hard  for  me  ?  Here 
we  are  at  the  stables." 

And  in  they  went.  The  pretty  pair  of  dark 
bays  excited  Gilbert's  admiration  as  much  as 
Joe's  proudly-exhibited  stud  at  St.  Hilaire 
had  done,  and  he  stood  half  alarmed  and  half 
delighted  as  Madame  Zophee  left  his  side  to 
walk  up  close  between  her  favourites  and 
smoothed  Vazuza  s  pretty  arching  neck. 

"This  is  Vazuza,"  she  said,  "this  restless 
fidgeting  young  thing,  and  this  steady  old 
one  is  the  Volga.  Is  she  not  beautiful  and 
good  ?" 

"  They  are  very  pretty,"  said  Gilbert ;  "  but 
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ought  you  to  ^0  up  so  close  to  tliem,  Madame 
Zophee  ?" 

'*  Oh !  they  know  me  so  well,  I  come  in 
often.  They  are  only  fidgeting  because  they 
want  a  lump  of  sugar  and  think  I  must  have 
one  hidden  somewhere.  Volga  is  really  very 
old.  I  used  to  ride  her  some  years  ago  before 
I  came  here,  and  she  knows  every  tone  in  my 
voice.  I  feel  her  really  a  companion  and 
friend.  Is  it  not  so,  douschinka  ?"  she  con- 
tinued, laying  her  cheek  down  with  a  sad- 
dened expression  upon  the  Volga^s  neck. 
"  She  is  so  accustomed  to  me  in  every  sort  of 
mood.  She  thinks  she  is  responsible  for  the 
safe  conduct  of  both  Vazuza  and  me.  Good- 
bye, you  pretty  one.  No,  I  have  no  bits  of 
sugar  to-night,  not  a  scrap.  Stand  still,  don't 
fidget,  Vazuza,  till  I  get  past." 

"  I  declare  it  looks  fearfully  dangerous.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  safely  out,''  said  Gilbert, 
as  she  slid  her  way  from  between  the  two 
pair  of  stamping  heels,  and  escaped  laughingly 
from  within  reach  of  Vazuza's  mouth,  which 
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opened   in    playful   though   alarming-looking 
efforts  to  catch  her  dress. 

"  They  are  so  accustomed  to  me  ;  it  would 
not  do  for  any  one  but  me  or  Ivan  to  go  up 
between  them  so,  but  they  do  not  really 
mind  either  of  us/* 

"  I  suppose  they  are  Orloffs,  are  they  not, 
like  nearly  all  the  Russian  horses  one  hears 
anything  about  ?" 

''  No,  oddly  enough,  they  are  not.  They 
come  from  my  old  country  home,  my 
guardian's,  you  linow,  in  Vladimir,  they  were 
reared  on  the  place.  He  has  numbers  of 
them,  all  with  arched  necks  and  long  bushy 
tails  like  these  two.  He  gave  me  Volga  on 
a  birthday  once,  and  sent  me  Vazuza  soon 
after  I  came  here." 

Dozens  of  questions  sprung  to  Gilbert's 
lips  as  she  talked  thus  to  him ;  and  a  wonder- 
ing interest  in  herself  and  her  belongings 
made  him  feel  there  was  much,  so  much,  he 
should  like  to  ask  and  know  :  but  a  recollec- 
tion of  Morton's  warning  restrained  him,  and 
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lie  asked  nothing,  only  looked  curiously 
round  as  she  led  him  through  the  garden  to 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  towards  the 
open  window  by  which  they  had  entered  the 
evening  before.  By  a  sort  of  tacitly  estab- 
lished consent  they  walked  on  together,  and 
she  said  nothing  more  about  his  going  back 
or  not  accompanying  her  ;  but  talked  to  him 
in  a  dreamy  spontaneous  sort  of  way,  as  if  she 
had  quite  forgotten  that  his  being  there  was 
anything  beyond  her  ordinary  custom  and 
habit. 

So  they  entered  together  to  find  the  fire 
burning  low  and  the  room  dark  and  cheerless, 
the  sun-glow  having  left  it,  and  the  shadows 
falling  heavily  across  her  pictures  and  in 
the  corners  where  thetazzas  stood.  Madame 
Zophee  shivered,  and  said  : 

"  Dear,  how  late  I  am,  and  how  Marfa  will 
scold  me  !  and  this  room — ^how  inhospitably 
dull  and  dark  it  seems  !" 

"  We  can  remedy  that,  surely,  in  a  very 
few  minutes,"  said  Gilbert.      "  May  I,"  he 
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added  hesitatingly,  *'  may  I  put  on  coals  for 
you  or  poke  the  fire  ?" 

'^  You  would  find  either  very  difficult,"  she 
replied,  with  a  laugh,  "  simply  for  the  want 
of  coals  and  pokers.  But  I  dare  say  we  can 
manage ;  do  let  us  make  it  burn  up  before 
Marfa  comes  in,  then  she  won  t  know  how 
cold  it  has  been.  But  I  should  not  wonder 
now  if  you  did  not  know  how  to  make  up  a 
wood  fire." 

She  knelt  down  on  the  rug  as  she  spoke, 
and  he  answered,  looking  doubtfully  on,  "  I 
have  made  one  in  the  woods  many  a  time.  I 
am  sure  I  could  help  you ;"  and  then  he 
knelt  down  also  on  one  knee  a  little  distance 
away  from  her,  and  watched  while  she  laid 
big  blocks  of  wood  deftly  across  the  shining^ 
brass  dogs  above  the  pile  of  white  smoulder- 
ing ashes,  in  the  midst  of  which,  as  she 
moved  them  gently,  appeared  a  hot  crimson 
glow.  Then  she  drew  down  the  "  blower" 
sharply  for  a  few  m.oments,  and  waited,  look- 
ing round  at  him  with  a  smile. 
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''Well,"  he  said,  ''what  good  will  that 
do?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "  How  impatient  you 
are  !     Wait — there  !  do  you  not  hear  ?" 

A  roaring  gust  as  she  spoke  seemed  to 
rush  up  the  chimney,  and  in  another  instant 
she  threw  up  the  iron  covering  again,  and 
disclosed  a  bright  blazing  fire.  The  wood 
crackled  and  the  flames  danced  up,  and 
wrapped  her  in  the  warm  reflection  of  their 
light.  She  knelt  still  for  a  few  minutes 
looking  into  the  fire — her  deep  dark  eyes 
returning  the  glistening  reflection,  and  the 
colour  on  her  cheek  glowing  with  the  soft 
lustre  of  "a  light  seen  through  alabaster ;" 
the  glow  of  the  eager  inner  life  that  with 
passionate  fervour  flushed  and  faded,  and 
went  and  came. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  fire  she  had 
made  for  him,  as  it  burned  up  and  danced 
and  crackled  with  a  cheery  noisy  blaze,  and 
he  remained  still  kneeling  before  it,  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  looking  about  the  room,  re- 
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cognising  it  all  again  ;  while  Madame  Zopli6e 
moved  on  to  a  low  chair  at  one  corner,  and 
leant  back  and  threw  her  hat  aside,  as  if 
tired  out  with  the  day's  exertions  and  glad 
to  be  at  rest.  Her  eyes,  with  that  deep  fire- 
glow  in  them,  glistened  with  strange  un- 
spoken feeling,  as  if  her  thoughts  had  become 
suddenly  sad  and  absent  while  he  still  knelt 
there. 

He  watched  her  fui^tively  for  an  instant, 
then  glanced  again  round  the  room.  They 
were  both  silent  until — 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said  suddenly. 
**  I  am  so  accustomed  to  solitude,  you  know, 
my  thoughts  go  wandering  so  easily  away — 
and  I  am  tired  this  evening." 

'^And  I  beg  yours,"  he  answered,  rising 
instantly  to  his  feet.  "  I  have  inflicted  my- 
self persistently  upon  you,  notwithstanding 
every  possible  remonstrance  from  your  side. 
Never  mind  ;  forgive  me,  and  I  will  take  my  - 
self  away." 

"  No,  it  is  not  that.     Stay,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
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did  not  mean  to  be  rude  to  you  ;  and  indeed, 
believe  me,  I  think  it  very  kind  of  you  to 
care  to  come.  Let  me  see,  do  not  go.  What 
was  I  to  have  shown  you  ?  Oh  yes ;  my 
drawings.  Would  you  care  to  look  at  them, 
really  ?  There  they  are  ;  in  that  huge  port- 
folio you  will  find  all  my  collection  from 
several  wandering  years.'* 

Gilbert  turned  eagerly.  "  May  I  look  at 
them  T 

"  Certainly,  if  you  care  to  do  so.  Will 
you  draw  the  stand  here  towards  the  fire  ? 
There  is  a  better  light  just  now  in  the  even- 
ing from  this  window,  away  from  that  screen 
of  leaves.  Now  sit  there,  Sir  Gilbert — that 
is  it  ;  and  turn  them  all  over,  and  when 
you  are  curious  about  any  of  the  subjects, 
apply  to  me." 

It  was  like  an  unread  book  to  him,  this 
experience,  quite  new  and  intensely  interest- 
ing;  it  was  a  phase  of  life  fresh  and  unex- 
plored, novel  in  its  attraction,  seductive  as  it 
was  strange. 

2-2 
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He  sat  down  on  the  low  chair  she  had  in- 
dicated near  her  own ;  he  bent  eagerly  forward ; 
he  opened  the  large  portfolio  with  its  Russian 
leather  covering,  curious  monogram,  and  clasps 
of  gold  ;  and  then,  with  an  exclamation  of 
eagerness  and  delight,  he  plunged  into  its 
contents. 

He  came  first  upon  her  latest  sketches, 
"water-colour  drawings  of  the  country  round 
her  on  the  Pyrenees  ;  the  warm  colourings  of 
autumn  sunsets  over  the  giant  hills  lay  rich 
and  glowing  before  him  as  one  after  another 
he  slowly  turned  each  sheet.  Then  the  fresh 
bright  tints  of  the  spring  met  him  ;  light 
washy  sketches  of  the  sunlight  silvering 
the  rippling  streams  of  the  coteaux,  and  the 
green  tints  of  the  opening  leaves  on  the  clus- 
tering woods. 

Numbers  of  these  he  turned  over  first,  ex- 
claiming and  admiring  as  each  came  fresh 
upon  him,  w^ondering  much  within  himself 
w^hy  he  had  never  really  cared  for  water- 
colour  drawings  before.   He  had  never  known 
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indeed  that  he  had  any  taste,  to  speak  of,  fo 
scenery  or  paintmg,  but  this  afternoon  it 
seemed  suddenly  to  develop  into  life  ;  and 
whether  the  beauty  of  the  paintings,  the 
scenes  they  depicted,  or  Madame  Zophee's 
soft  voice  as  she  leant  slightly  towards  him 
and  murmured  the  name  of  each,  formed  the 
true  element  of  its  existence,  he  never 
asked  himself,  and  he  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  tell. 

By-and-by  he  came  to  different  scenes.  He 
had  been  pursuing  his  investigations  calmly 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  turning  sheet  after 
sheet,  Madame  Zophee  looking  over  each  as 
he  held  them  out  to  her  with  a  critical  con- 
siderate eye  ;  looking  with  a  real  interest  that 
was  as  natural  and  accustomed  on  her  part  as 
it  was  unfamiliar  and  unwonted  on  his. 

She  had  been  amused  when  he  first  asked 
to  see  her  drawings,  but  as  he  turned  them 
over  she  became  rapidly  interested  in  trac- 
ing her  own  progress  displayed  in  them, 
from  the  first  drawing  to  the  last.     Painting 
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had  been  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  her 
life  for  several  years  now ;  and  as  she  sat 
there  by  him,  leaning  her  cheek  meditatively 
on  her  hand,  glancing  over  his  shoulder  at  one 
after  another,  her  interest  in  her  art  and  her 
love  of  it  drew  her  out  gradually  from  herself, 
absorbed  in  her  mind  all  consciousness  of  any- 
thing unusual  in  their  circumstances,  led  her 
to  take  it  as  "  c[uite  natural "  that  they  should 
scan  her  work  thus  together,  and  expelled 
from  her  thoughts  any  suspicions  that  this 
enthusiasm  for  art  might  be  less  genuine 
on  his  side,  less  familiar  to  him  than  to 
her.  She  loved  the  Pyrenees,  she  loved  her 
artist's  life  among  them ;  indeed,  for  many 
years  it  was  all  in  her  daily  routine  that  could 
be  called  life  for  her. 

Suddenly  the  scenes  changed,  and  Gil- 
bert exclaimed  with  astonishment  as  he 
laid  aside  a  sunny  sketch  of  the  valley  of 
Bagnere  and  came  upon  evidently  some 
other  ranges  of  mountains,  bolder,  grander, 
wilder   even    than   the   Pyrenees  —  upon    a 
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painting  of  a  great  hill  range  by  moon- 
light. 

It  Avas  a  winter  scene  :  the  mountains, 
rising  in  the  far  distance  across  a  great 
wide  plain,  seemed  to  glisten  like  crystal  in 
wintry  robes  of  snow.  The  moon  looked 
drowsily  forth  through  the  night  air  on  them 
and  on  the  silent  plain  that  lay,  vast  and 
immeasurable,  outstretched  like  a  glittering 
silver  sea.  A  solitary  fox,  with  ears  erect  and 
brush  drooping,  stole  stealthily  over  the  snow, 
the  single  speck  of  animation  and  movement 
visible  amid  the  silence  and  the  solitude.  Far 
away,  near  the  sky-line,  half-buried  in  the 
drifting  snow",  appeared  the  gables  of  a  build- 
ing. It  was  a  posthouse — low-roofed,  log-built, 
and  unpretending,  but  promising,  in  such 
a  scene,  to  weary  traveller  in  "  teljega," 
or  sleigh,  a  cosy  corner  by  a  huge  stove- 
side,  and  the  dear  refreshment  of  the  golden 
"chai"  flowing  hot  and  delicious  from  a 
fizzing  "  samovar." 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Madame  Zophee  softly, 
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as  Gilbert  turned  astonished  towards  her  with 
this  sketch  in  his  hand.  "  We  have  left  the 
Pyrenees  now  and  reached  Caucasia  —  we 
have  travelled  far." 

*'  What  an  extraordinary  picture  I"  he  said 
wonderingly,  his  eyes  fixed  still  upon  the  wild 
weird  scene. 

"A  Russian  steppe,"  she  explained. 
'^  Have  you  never  seen  a  drawing  of  a  bit 
of  my  country  ?  That  is  very  good,  is  it  not  ? 
but  it  isn't  an  original  of  mine,  it  is  only  a 
copy." 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  said  Gilbert.  "  But 
what  a  country  !  How  glorious  and  stormy 
and  wild  it  looks.  And  that  fox  stealing 
away — the  wary  old  sinner — how  capitally  it 
is  done !" 

"  Yes,  at  least  the  original  was.  I  have  it 
upstairs." 

"Ah  !"  he  said  absently,  f^till  looking  full 
of  interest  at  the  picture.  ''You  did  not 
paint  it  from  nature  yourself  of  course.  No^ 
how  could  you  ?" 
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"  No,"  she  said,  smiling,  ''  I  could  not. 
When  I  was  there  I  was  much  too  young." 

"  But  you  have  been  there,  have  you  ?  In 
that  wild  desolate  place  ?" 

"  In  that  very  place.  I  can  just  remember 
it — that  pic  rising  so  grandly  there,  that 
opening  beyond  in  the  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and,  oh  !  I  can  quite  recollect  the  night 
we  slept  at  that  old  posthouse.  It  is  near 
Gevzk  in  Cis  Caucasia.  I  remember  how 
Petrush,  the  little  child  of  the  official,  was 
kept  up  to  amuse  me  while  I  had  my  '  chai.'  I 
was  a  child  myself  then." 

'*  Were  you  ?  Do  tell  me,  go  on,  describe 
it  to  me  a  little  more." 

''  What,  the  'stanzia' — the  station,  I  mean? 
It  was  like  many  others  in  Russia.  I  was 
travelling  with  my  father,  you  know.  We 
were  coming  from  Persia,  from  beyond  the 
Caspian  Sea  ;  we  travelled  for  weeks  in  a 
teljega,  a  sort  of  queer  snow-carriage,  you 
know,  when  we  crossed  Caucasia,  and  it  was- 
my  first  journey,  so  of  course  many  little  inci- 
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dents  cling  to  my  memory  though  I  was  not 

ten  years  old." 

"  But  your  first  journey.     Fancy  taking  a 

child  to  such  a  country  as  that !" 

''  Taking  her  across  it  you  mean.  We  had 
to  come  over  the  steppes,  you  know,  to  reach 
my  father's  country  from  my  own." 

"  Your  own  ?" 

"  Yes.  Ah !  you  do  not  know  my  own 
land  was  a  very  sunny  one.  We  were  coming 
to  the  Pyrenees,  to  little  Ami^Ue  Les  Bains, 
and  we  had  to  come  to  Moscow,  at  least  my 
father  wanted  to  go  there  just  once  again,  so 
we  had  to  cross  the  Caucasian  steppes  to  come 
by  Moscow  to  Western  Europe  from  my  far- 
off  home." 

"  But  is  your  country  there  —  what  you 
call  your  own  ?" 

"Yes,  my  own,  my  very  own,  for  I  was 
born  there^ — beautiful  sweet  land  of  the  sun, 
luxuriant,  flower-gemmed,  lovely  land  !  Ah, 
yes  !  That  is  my  only  real  '  patrie.'  See,  I 
will  show  you  a  little  sketch  of  it  now  ;  let 
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us  turn  away  from  wild  mountains  and  the 
dreary  plains  of  snow." 

She  bent  over  him  as  she  spoke,  and  turned 
the  collection  of  drawings  rapidly  over,  and 
choosing  out  another  gave  it  him  with  a 
smile. 

Swift  transformation  again  I  Sunshine 
(instead  of  moonlight)  bathed  a  soft  southern 
scene  in  a  dreamy  poetic  lustre  that  blended 
harmoniously  with  drooping  feathery  foliage 
and  with  delicate  bright-hued  flowers  :  a  blue 
sea  glistened  across  a  silvery  beach,  the  aloe 
bloomed,  and  the  rich  tropical  foliage  waved 
above  the  flowers — it  was  the  change  from 
winter  to  summer,  as  from  a  frigid  to  a  torrid 
zone,  from  the  snow-reefed  mountains  and 
desolate  plains  of  the  steppes  of  Caucasia  to 
the  sunny  south  lands  on  the  Persian  coasts 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  To  Gilbert  it  seemed  as 
if  he  were  wafted  into  dreamland,  as  vision 
after  vision,  all  new,  bewitching,  and  in- 
tensely suggestive,  was  passed  as  if  by  magic 
wand  before  his  enchanted  view. 
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''  The  suDny  south  land,"  said  Madame 
Zophee  quietly,  *'  the  land  of  my  oldest 
memories  and  of  my  childhood's  dream." 

"And  you  were  born  there  ?" 

"  There,  in  that  verandahed  house.     This 

is  again  but  a  copy  from  my  father's  paint- 

•        J? 
mgs. 

''  Ah,  your  father  T  he  said,  with  a  faint 
accentuation  of  inquiry  in  his  tone,  for  all 
Morton's  injunctions  were  forgotten  between 
them  ;  and  it  seemed  quite  natural  now  that 
he  should  draw  out,  with  softly- expressed  in- 
terest, all  she  might  like  to  tell. 

"  My  father — ah  I  he  is  no  more.  We 
travelled  that  long  way  together  :  we  came 
across  Eussia,  through  all  that  wild  snow, 
from  our  Persian  home,  and  v/e  came  through 
Germany  and  to  Paris,  and  down  here  to 
the  dear  Pyrenees,  to  Amelie  Les  Bains. 
Look  at  this  sketch  here  ;  to  this  sweet 
quiet  little  place  across  the  valleys  beyond 
Bagn^re.  And  there  he  ]3ainted  a  little  and 
wrote  still  a  little,  and   then  he  left  me  ta 
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Angele,  and  he  died.  I  was  only  ten  years 
old." 

"  Left  you  !"  repeated  Gilbert,  the  sketch 
dropping  unnoticed  into  the  portfolio.  He 
raised  his  eyes,  as  she  stood  by  him  with 
clasped  hands  and  drooping  saddened  face — 
raised  them  to  fix  them  upon  hers  with  in- 
tense eaoferness  and  interest. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "we  were  alone,  he  and  I; 
there  was  no  one  else — except  Angele.  She 
was  my  Bearnaise  nurse,  and  she  was  faithful, 
and  kind,  and  good ;  she  kept  everything  for 
me,  his  books,  and  his  money,  and  his  pictures, 
until—" 

"  Well  ?  until—" 

"  You  are  curious.  Why  should  I  tell 
you  ?"  she  exclaimed  with  an  impetuous  ges- 
ture.    "  Why  should  you  care  to  hear  ?" 

*^  Because  it  is  beautiful ;  it  is  like  a  fairy 
tale  to  me,  like  the  strangest  sweetest  story 
I  have  ever  read  or  heard.  Go  on,  do  ! 
You  were  here — here  near  Bao^nere  in  the 
Pyrenees." 
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"  Yes,  in  the  Pyrenees.  Of  course,  that  is 
why  I  love  them,  and  why  I  came  back  to 
them  noiv — now,"  she  added  sadly,  *'  because 
I  am  alone  again,  and  because  I  would  see 
Ang^le,  my  good  dear  Angele,  who  was  such 
a  mother  to  me  in  the  old,  old  days." 

"  Oh  !  but  go  on,"  he  exclaimed  earnestly^ 
looking  up  at  her  with  the  eager  boyish  im- 
patience so  natural  to  him,  and  with  a  sweet 
light  of  interest  and  sympathy  in  his  eyes 
that  drew  her  out  irresistibly  to  obey  him 
and  to  go  on. 

"  I  stayed  with  Angele  till  I  was  twelve, 
here  with  my  father's  books  and  poems  and 
pictures  ;  and  then  a  carriage  came  one  day 
• — there  was  no  railway  then — a  great  huge 
carriage  came,  with  four  horses,  and  two 
Kussian  servants,  and  a  queer  pompous  secre- 
tary, driving  with  my  good  Marfousha  in 
solemn  state  inside.  They  came  from  St. 
Petersburg  from  my  guardian,  and  they  took 
me  away." 

"Away  to  St.  Petersburg?" 
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"  To  St.  Petersburg,  yes  ;  then  to  the  plains 
of  Vladimir,  where  we  were  many  years,  my 
guardian  and  Zaida  and  I.  But  I  longed 
often  to  come  back  here.  I  wished  to  see 
Angele  again,  and  Bagnere  and  the  moun- 
tains, and  Amelie  les  Bains,  and  my  father  s 
grave." 

*'  How  you  have  wandered  across  the  world 
alreadv  \"  continued  Gilbert  after  a  moment's 
pause.  "  But  why  were  you  living  first  down 
— in  Persia,  was  it  ?  Why,  I  mean,  were  you 
so  far  away  T 

"  Ah  !  because  my  father  went  there  before 
his  marriage,"  she  continued  hesitatingly. 
"  He  was  sent  away  eastward,  you  know — 
exiled." 

"  Exiled  r 

"  Exiled.  And  for  a  poem — ah  !  a  little 
thing  it  seems,  does  it  not  ?  only  a  score  of 
lines  ;  but  they  rang  through  Bussia,  and 
cost  him  his  freedom  and  his  home.  My 
father  was  the  poet  Variazinka ;  but  ah  !  of 
course  you  have  never  heard  his  name." 
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"  I  think  I  have  never  heard  anything," 
said  Gilbert,  shaking  his  head  with  amusing 
gravity  and  decision. 

''  Not  of  Eussian  poHtics,  I  dare  say — at 
least  very  little  ;  but,  nevertheless,  his  was 
a  name  well  known.  They  made  short  work 
of  him  and  his  career,  as  regards  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  but  they  left  him  some  choice  of 
refuge,  and  so,  when  his  Siberian  term  of 
bondage  was  over,  being  still  exiled  from 
Russia,  the  sunlands  became  his  home.  They 
were  thus  my  nursery,  as  I  tell  you  ;  and 
therefore,  when  I  came  at  length  among  my 
people  of  the  far  north,  and  to  be  brought  up 
beside  my  friend  Zaida  of  fair  colouring  and 
flaxen  locks,  I  seemed  by  her  like  a  dusky 
sunburnt  child  of  the  south.  Would  you  like 
to  look  at  one  more  picture,  just  in  illustra- 
tion of  my  tale  ?     See  !" 

Once  more  she  bent  over  her  portfolio,  and 
drew  forth  another  water-colour,  which  she 
placed  silently  in  his  hand ;  and  he  looked  at 
it  intently  for  some  moments,  utterly  speech- 
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less,  with  a  smile  of  wonder  and  admiration 
curling  his  lip  and  softening  his  eyes. 

It  was  a  portrait  this  time,  a  full-length 
drawing  of  a  girl.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
quaint  costume,  a  picturesque  combination, 
though  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  of  a  peasant 
dress  from  the  plains  of  Vladimir,  adorned 
with  some  bright-coloured  touches  of  a 
warmer  and  more  southern  type.  It  was  the 
drawing  of  a  young  energetic  figure,  of  a  soft 
dusky  countenance  full  of  expression  in  eyes 
and  lips  and  brow.  Framing  the  portrait  in 
a  warm  background,  the  scenery  was  curious 
and  characteristic.  Kich  shadows  deep  and 
broad  fell  behind  her,  throwing  up  the  figure 
into  bold  relief ;  and  across  a  vast  wide  plain 
a  low  level  sunset  came  straight  upon  her, 
flooding  its  rich  luminous  glow  upon  her  face. 
*'  The  Sun-Maid,"  with  several  lines  of  poetry, 
was  scribbled  in  the  English  language 
below. 

*'  I  did  not  paint  that  either,"  she  said  pre- 
sently, with  a  low  laugh.     ''An  American  did 
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it,  a  friend  of  my  guardian's,  who  stayed 
with  "US  a  long  time  in  Vladimir  once  years 
ago.  Tliat  was  the  rough  sketch,  and  he 
gave  it  to  me.  He  made  a  large  picture  from 
it,  which  he  exhibited,  I  believe,  under  that 
name  in  his  own  country  the  following  spring. 
He  wrote  the  lines  too.  They  are  quoted 
from  one  of  his  American  poets." 

"  '■  I  grant  you  fond,  I  grant  you  fair. 
Ye  Northlands ;  and  I  grant  you  truth, 
And  faith  as  fix'd  as  any  star, 
And  years  as  beautiful  as  youth. 
But  in  the  Northlands  there  are  none 
Of  these  bright  daughters  of  the  Sun. 
Like  winter  night,  like  glittering  star, 
The  shadowy  eyes  of  these  Sun-Maids  are. 


» it 


Gilbert  read  the  lines  aloud  in  answer  to 
her  words.  *'  The  Sun-Maid  !"  he  repeated 
softly.  "  What  a  pretty  idea,  and  what  a 
pretty  name  1" 

"  The  painter  said  the  lines  were  not  cor- 
rectly quoted — only  adapted,  to  suit  his  pic- 
ture. I  have  often  looked  for  them  in  English 
and  American  books,  but  I  have  never  come 
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upon  tliem  anywhere.  The  name  pleased  my 
guardian,  however,  and  he  used  to  call  me  so 
for  a  long  time,  except  when  he  preferred  his 
other  name  for  me,  which  I  dare  say  in  my  old 
sauvage  days  was  the  most  appropriate  after 
all." 

"  And  that  was  ?"  said  Gilbert  dreamily. 

"  The  Tsiganie"  said  Madame  Zophee,  as  if 
musins:  over  the  recollection,  half  to  herself, 
half  addressing  him,  and  a  little  laugh  broke 
from  her. 

"  The  what  ?"  said  Gilbert  astonished,  the 
w^ord  was  so  unfamiliar  and  so  strange. 

"  The  Tsiganie,''  she  answered  again  in  a 
low  voice,  with  a  deep  flush  covering  her 
cheek  for  a  moment  as  she  realised  what  she 
had  said,  and  as  she  glanced  up,  and  the  words 
dropped  almost  unbidden  from  her  lips.  "  My 
mother  was  a  native  of  these  southern  lands. 
She  lived  and  died  there.  When  my  father 
and  I  came  to  the  Pyrenees  we  left  her  be- 
neath the  palm-trees  by  that  Persian  Sea. 
They  used  to  say  in  llussia  that  she  had  been 
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a  gipsy  of  Cis  Caucasia,  a  Tsiganie;  so  my 
father's  was  a  poet's  marriage  and  a  poet's- 
history  in  every  respect,  you  see." 

"  The  Sun-Maid  indeed  !"  repeated  Gilbert, 
still  in  an  absent  wandering  tone,  as  if  he 
found  in  the  term  explanation  harmonious 
and  reconcilable  of  all  the  strange  revelations 
she  had  been  drawn  out  so  curiously  to  make 
to  him. 

"  So  they  used  to  call  me,"  she  said,  lightly 
this  time,  and  with  a  sudden  vivid  smile,  as  if 
to    dissipate    the  influence    of  retrospection. 
"  So  they  called  me  for  many  a  day  after  I 
went  to  the  chilly  regions  of  Vladimir." 

'^  Did  you  stay  there  then — always — "  pur- 
sued Gilbert  again,  "until — until—" 

"  Until  I  married,''  was  Madame  Zophee's 
reply.  "  Until  I  married — yes,  but  it  was 
not  very  long.  These  years  were  not  very 
many  ;  I  married  young." 

''  Madame  Zophee  !"  exclaimed  Gilbert  sud- 
denly after  an  instant's  pause,  and  turning  to 
her  as  he  spoke  with  the  portrait  still  held 
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eagerly  in  his  hand.  ''  How  difficult  it  is  for 
me  to  understand  or  even  to  conceive  any- 
thing really  about  your  life." 

'*  I  dare  say/'  she  said,  smiling  a  little  sadly 
in  return,  as  she  gathered  up  the  sketches 
together. 

"  It  has  been  all  so  wonderful,  so  different 
from  anything,  from  the  history  of  any  one,  I 
have  ever  known  before.  It  is  like  a  bewitch- 
ing story  to  me  when  I  think  of  this — this 
portrait  being  you,  with  all  that  beautiful 
southern  life  lying  behind  you,  and  that 
glorious  country,  and  of  all  you  must  have 
seen  and  done.  It  is  like  a  wonderful  book 
to  me.  Indeed,  indeed  it  is  !  Tell  me  more, 
tell  me  more,"  he  went  on. 

*'  What  can  I  tell  you  T  she  said,  turning 
away  with  sudden  seriousness.  "  Of  these 
old  bright  days  I  mean.  I  came,  I  went. 
From  the  far,  far  south  up  here,  then  to  Vladi- 
mir, then  hither  and  thither,  always  with  the 
same  sunny  memories  filling  my  heart ;  always 
with  the  shadow  and  the  recollection  of  that 
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southern  home,  of  my  mother  laid  beneath 
the  pahn-trees,  and  of  my  poet  father  with, 
his  wild  dreams  and  brilliant  thoughts  and 
strange  vagrant  w^ays.  And  then  afterwards, 
later,  always — ^always,"  she  continued,  with 
sudden  vehemence  and  pathos,  as  she  turned 
from  him  towards  the  darkening  window,  and 
knit  her  fingers  tightly  together,  '^  with  one 
deep  powerful  sentiment  animating  my  whole 
being.  It  was  gratitude,  I  tell  you — a  mighty 
gratitude ;  the  utter  devotion  of  my  life  to 
another  life — to  him  who  had  been  to  me  and 
mine,  to  my  solitude  and  my  orphanage,  and, 
earlier,  to  my  exiled  father,  our  constant  un- 
tiring guardian,  deliverer,  friend.  That  is 
the  keynote  of  my  history,"  she  added,  still 
turning  from  him,  with  heaving  breast  and 
glittering  tearful  eyes.  "  I  have  told  you  of 
my  guardian.  Ah !  let  me  forget  myself, 
and  let  me  tell  you  much  of  him — of  that 
noble  devoted  soul,  of  that  grand  unselfish 
life,  of  the  stern  undivided  sacrifice  he  has 
made  to  country,  to  people,  and  to  that  glori- 
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ous  future  he  sees  for  them  in  which  per- 
sonally he  can  bear  no  part.  Ah  !  if  I  could 
make  you  know  our  country  as  he  taught  me 
to  know  it,  make  you  read  its  history  as  he 
reads  it,  make  you  care  for  its  people  and  its 
future  as  he  has  made  me  care  with  him  for 
them,  then  you  might  understand  indeed 
why,  satisfied,  I  live  to  sacrifice  my  small 
happiness  to  his  aims  and  his  honour,  my 
passing  and  useless  years  to  his  projects — all 
mapped  out  as  they  lie  in  their  magnificence 
— my  life  in  willing  gratitude  to  him." 

Memory  had  becom.e  too  much  for  her. 
She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Gilbert,  to 
have  forgotten  herself,  to  have  lost  her  con- 
trol for  a  moment,  as  she  turned  from  him  ; 
as  she  stood  there  and  spoke  again,  pouring 
out  this  time  her  words  with  rapid  vehemence 
and  passionate  energy  in  accent  and  tone. 

"  You  wonder,  you  wonder,"  she  said  pre- 
sently again,  "  all  wonder  doubtless  over  the 
history  of  my  shadowed  life,  over  the  key  to 
my  strange  solitary  ways  here,  over  my  secret, 
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my  retirement,  my  reserve,  and  if  I  told  you 
could  you  understand  it  ?  If  I  unveiled  the 
past  to  you,  if  I  described  that  one  sentiment 
that  hurried  on  the  crisis  of  my  life,  would 
you  understand  ?". 

*'  Madame    Zophe^e,    I    beg    your    pardon. 

I  have  vexed  and  troubled  you,"  he 
said. 

"  Can  you  understand,"  she  went  on — *^  you 
who  are  of  that  cold  religion  that  knows 
nothing  of  self-sacrifice,  nothing  of  what  ive 
mean  by  the  voluntary  immolation  of  a  life — 
can  you  understand  what  it  is  to  set  one's  self 
aside,  one's  whole  existence,  to  live  in  utter 
negation  of  all  that  is  one's  self.  To  live, 
satisfied  if  now  and  then  we  meet  in  the  great 
spirit  of  nature,  in  the  consolations  of  art,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  and  beauti- 
ful, some  inner  recognition  of  our  souFs 
sacrifice,  accepting  that  as  being  all  fate, 
in  reward  or  gladness,  has  in  store  for 
us.  Such  is  my  life,  as  such  it  lies  before 
you,"  she  continued.     *'  Can   you  understand 
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it  ?     Does    it    bear    any    meaning    for    you 
now  T 

"  I  see  its  sadness,  I  see  its  solitude,"  he 
exclaimed,  catchinor  for  a  moment  an  eclio  of 
the  passionate  energy  of  her  tones.  "But 
why  ?     Madame  Zophee — why  ?" 

The  question  broke  from  him  before  he  had 
time  to  reahse  the  force  with  which  he  put  it, 
or  to  stay  (in  recollection  of  Morton's  warn- 
ing) the  forbidden  words. 

''  Why  r  she  exclaimed.  "  That  is  what  I 
must  not  tell  you.  That  is  my  secret.  That 
is  the  keynote  of  the  immolation  of  my  life. 
/  have  promised.  Can  you  not  understand  it? 
If  gratitude  demanded,  if  devotion  required, 
could  you  not  do  it,  could  you  not  be  silent, 
could  you  not  be  submissive,  could  you  not 
hve  solitary  as  I  do,  unloved,  unloving,  silent, 
and  alone  ?  Ah,  Sir  Gilbert,  why  have  you 
done  this  T  she  added  in  a  suddenly  changed 
tone,  turning  to  hitn  again  with  something  of 
her  usual  composure  and  self-control.  '*  Why 
have  you  roused  up  all  these  memories  ?     I 
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was  quiet,  I  was  resigned  ;  why  do  you  come 
to  me  with  questionings  that  pierce  my  heart? 
for  to  none  of  them  can  I  give  reply." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  again,  for 
reahsation  of  his  own  persistent  curiosity 
seemed  to  come  to  him  at  her  words  and  her 
changed  and  softened  tone. 

Suddenly  the  recollection  of  Morton's  warn- 
ing and  injunctions  came  back  to  his  mind  ; 
he  rose  and  held  out  his  hand.  **I  beg  your 
pardon,"  he  repeated  again. 

"  Nay,  do  not  distress  yourself,"  she  said, 
letting  him  take  her  hand  and  retain  it  for  a 
moment  as  they  stood  face  to  face.  "  You 
have  not  pained  me  really.  Perhaps  it  has 
done  me  good.  But  I  dislike  to  feel  excite- 
ment. I  cling  to  my  self-control.  You  have 
disturbed  it  this  even  in  o^.  But — it  will  come 
again." 

"  How  good  you  are  !"  he  said.  *'  And  how 
tiresome  and  how  stupid  I  have  been  !" 

"  Au  contraire,"  she  answered  gently.  ''You 
have  been  kind  to  listen  with  interest  to  these 
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wearisome  reminiscences  of  mine.  I  thank 
you.  Monsieur.  You  have  been  hind  and 
S3^mpathising,  and  to  me  sympathy  is  very 
tempting  and  very  sweet.  You  have  bored 
yourself  though  for  a  long  time." 

"  I  have  been  very  happy/'  he  murmured^ 
holding  her  hand  still  softly,  as  he  looked  with 
melting  eyes  into  her  face.  "  I  have  been  so 
happy.  Bat,  Madame  Zophee,  say  you  for- 
give me,  and  I  will  go." 

She  remained  silent  then  for  an  instant  as 
she  looked  at  him,  and  made  no  answer  to  his 
pleading  request.  But  a  curious  anxious 
shadow  came  into  her  eyes  suddenly  as  they 
met  his — a  new  expression  of  perplexity  which 
he  could  not  read.  Her  cheek  paled  and  she 
drew  her  hand  away  as  she  murmured,  ''Good- 
bye." 

"  Have  I  annoyed  you  ?"  he  said  then 
eagerly.  "  I  hope  not.  Will  you  not  for- 
give me  all  my  rude  curiosity  ?  And  will  you 
continue  to  be  my  friend,  Madame  Zophee/' 
he  went  on,  changing  his  tone  and  smiling 
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once  more  in  his  frank  sunny  way  upon  her, 
'^  if  I  promise,  and  I  do  promise,  never,  never 
to  pain  you  with  such  questionings  again  ? 
Will  you  be  my  friend  of  the  present,  and 
let  me  help  you,  if  only  sometimes,  if  only 
for  a  little  while,  to  forget  the  past  ?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  once  more  then, 
searching  his  countenance  as  he  stood  by 
her,  with  an  answering  smile  on  her  lips  at 
his  eagerness,  and  yet  with  an  anxious  look 
still  lingering  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  will  promise,"  he  repeated,  taking  up 
the  portrait  for  a  moment  and  then  laying  it 
down  again.  ''I  will  promise.  And*  will 
you  enter  the  compact  with  me,  and  agree  to 
be  my  friend  ?" 

"  Friends  of  the  present,"  she  said,  with  a 
curious  sweet  sadness  in  her  voice,  *'  forgetful 
of  the  shadowy  past." 

*'  Just  so,"  he  answered.  ''  Forgive  me, 
and  we  will  forget  it  indeed." 

*'  It  is  not  that,"  she  said  presently  in  a  low 
tremulous  tone.     "  I  did  not  mind.     I  liked 
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telling  you — only — -yes — I  should  like,  indeed 
I  should  like — oh  !  how  I  vjisli  that  I  could 
tell  you  raore." 

He  paused. 

"  Yes,"  she  began  hesitatingly  and  in  a  low 
quivering  tone  again.  *'  I  did  not  mind  your 
asking  me.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  did 
not  mind  it.  Of  course — yes — I  did  marry," 
she  continued  slowly,  her  face  drooping  and 
her  voice  sinking  almost  to  a  whisper  as  she 
spoke;  and  then  her  emotion  seemed  to  choke 
her  and  she  pa,used  again. 

''  Will  you  forgive  me  ?"  he  broke  in  eagerly 
again,  "  and  I  will  go  away." 

Then  she  controlled  herself,  and  once  more 
she  looked  up  at  him,  and  for  a  moment  her 
troubled  eyes  met  full  and  fair  the  frank 
shadowless  expression  in  his.  Bright,  kindly, 
— eager  only  because  vexed  that  he  should 
have  disturbed  her,  and  concerned  only  to 
wish  her  a  friendly  farewell.  And  as  she 
looked  up  and  his  hand  clasped  hers  again  in 
a  frank  cordial  pressure,   and  she   answered 
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unresisting  his  genial  smile,  words  trembled 
on  her  lips — three  or  four  words  she  wished 
and  longed  to  say  to  him,  to  say  even  already 
then — but  they  trembled  on  her  lips  only  and 
were  stayed.  There  was  nothing  in  his  voice 
or  manner  to  draw  them  forth,  nothing  to 
nerve  her,  in  defiance  of  all  promises,  to  say 
them.  They  remained  unsaid ;  she  smiled 
only,  and  strove  to  still  the  quiver  of  her  lips 
and  to  answer  him,  as  he  repeated  again  in 
earnest  self-condemnatory  appeal,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  having  troubled  you  ;  indeed,  in- 
deed I  do.     Good-bye." 

Then  he  left  her,  and  went  up  through  the 
woods  to  St.  Hilaire,  sauntering  slowly  some- 
times, with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  again 
looking  up  towards  the  glow  of  sunset  as  it 
fell  through  the  trees,  with  a  flush  on  his 
cheek  and  a  changeful  glittering  light  in  his 
eyes.  Thoughts  seemed  to  crowd  upon 
him,  and  new  sensibilities  and  sentiments 
seemed  to  quiver  and  waken  in  the  hitherto 
narrow  sphere  of  his  inner  being.     Not  love 
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for  her,  such  as  many  men  would  have  felt 
then,  springing  up  fervent  and  eager  under  the 
power  of  her  uncommon  beauty,  beneath  the 
glance  of  her  shadowy  eyes  and  the  flash  of 
her  fleeting  smile.  Not  love  altogether,  but  a 
strong  tenderness  stirred  for  her  within  his 
heart. 

He  did  not  understand  her ;  how  could 
he  ?  but  she  touched  him.  To-night  his 
sensibilities  and  sympathies,  as  last  night  his 
intellect,  his  curiosity,  his  interest, his  dormant 
artistic  sense.  All  had  woke  up  into  quick 
vitality  under  her  influence  with  experience 
that  was  to  him  as  pleasant  as  it  was  unex- 
pected and  new.  The  sj^mpathetic  tenderness 
with  which  she  had  touched  him  this  evening 
in  all  its  strong  chivalrous  unselfishness  of 
sentiment  was,  moreover,  most  characteristic  of 
him.  Pity  for  her  awoke  as  he  thought  of  her 
left  standing  there  alone,  facing  her  life  with 
its  deep  shadows  and  veiled  futurity  and  hid- 
den past ;  facing  it  in  dreary  solitude,  nerved 
by  some  secret  purpose,  some  single  noble  mo- 
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tive  for  self-devotion^ — to  him  unknown.  And 
wonder  and  admiration  died  out  before  that 
sympathy  in  his  heart,  and  as  he  walked  along 
the  shadowy  road  a  sudden  resolve  came  to 
him,  that  he  would,  as  he  said,  befriend  her — ■ 
reflect  her  mysterious  self-devotion  with  devo- 
tion from  his  side  as  unselfish  as  regardless  of 
reward. 

In  her  solitude,  in  her  sadness,  he  told 
himself  he  would  cheer  and  brighten  her, 
would  help  her  to  bury  memory,  and  to  live 
in  all  the  sunshine  which  gilded  her  present 
life.  How  young  she  was  !  how  desolate ! 
and  yet  how  noble  and  resigned  !  And  he — 
how  much  he  might  do  for  her  perhaps  ;  how 
much  he  might  lighten,  while  he  stayed  here, 
the  daily  burden  of  her  life  !  So  he  would 
do  for  her,  he  thought.  And  she  for  him  ? 
He  did  not  consider  how  it  might  aflPect 
him  at  all  that  evening,  not  even  sufficiently 
to  realise  how  far  he  had  already  drifted  from 
the  moorings  of  his  practical  external  exist- 
ence, how  far  he  had  floated  away  across  those 
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tossing  waves  of  the  mystic  sea  that  wash 
the  shadowy  shores  of  dreamland.  He  was 
far  adrift,  far  on  to  them  already,  but  he 
was  quite  unconscious,  and  for  himself  quite 
unconcerned. 
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CHAPTEE  11. 

IN   THE   ALLEE   DE   MOKLAAS. 

O  began  their  sweet  ''Platonic  friend- 
ship," and  once  begun  it  pro- 
ceeded rapidly,  for  after  that  they 
met  many  times,  in  the  easy  unsought-for 
manner  in  which  people  meet  and  glide 
towards  intimacy  in  those  foreign  lands. 

Madame  la  Marquise  had  many  teas  with 
croquet  and  garden  saunterings.  There  were 
little  dinners  and  several  picnics,  and  each  gave 
rise  to  many  errands  between  the  chateau  and 
the  chalet  to  and  fro.  Madame  Zoph^e  joined 
some  of  their  gaieties  and  declined  others. 
Some  days  she  would  seem  eager  to  be  with 
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them,  lighting  up  the  party  as  she  joined  them 
with  the  radiance  of  her  spirits  and  the  play- 
ful brightness  of  her  variable  mood.  But 
other  (and  many  days)  she  would  refuse  with 
an  air  of  weariness  and  depression,  and  be 
quite  proof  against  Gilbert's  efforts  to  per- 
suade her  to  come.  But  through  all  this 
coming  and  going  the  intimacy  of  intercourse 
between  the  chateau  and  the  chalet  increased 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  former  years,  and  na 
one  could  tell  how  it  came  about. 

Nobody  quite  realised  that  it  was  a  cha- 
racteristic of  Gilbert's,  brought  about  by  him, 
unsought  for  by  Madame  Zophee,  unsuspected 
by  any  one  else.  That  it  sprang  simply  from 
the  exercise  of  the  habit  on  his  side  of  natural 
and  easy  intercourse  with  everybody  he  had 
ever  known.  The  chalet  stood  at  the  park- 
gates  of  the  chateau  as  the  Vicarage  stood  on 
the  village  green  at  home.  Some  daily  re- 
quirement of  life  made  the  excuse  that  drew 
him  constantly  to  one  house  as  it  had  always 
done  in  the  old  days  to  the  other.     His  aunt 
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was  the  sender  here,  as  his  mother  was  at 
Erie's  Lynn  ;  what  difference  need  it  make  in 
his  coming  and  going  that,  while  the  inmates 
of  the  Vicarage  on  Lynn  Green  were  an  obese 
old  clergyman  and  his  appropriate  spouse,  the 
inhabitant  of  the  chalet  here  on  the  Pyrenean 
coteau  was  young,  interesting,  and  endowed 
with  attractions  as  unusual  and  unfamiliar  to 
him  as  her  old  euphonious  designations  of  the 
Sun-Maid  or  the  Tsiganie?  No  difference, 
he  told  himself,  for  he  was  her  friend.  Thus, 
full  of  his  purpose  of  cheering  and  enlivening 
her,  he  strode  over  the  garden  and  vaulted 
the  railing,  and  plunged  through  the  wood 
towards  Madame  Zophee's  little  house  day 
by  day,  charged  with  errands  and  sugges- 
tions from  the  Marquise,  just  as  he  used  to 
stroll  across  the  park  at  home,  smoking  his 
morning  cigar,  to  match  a  skein  of  Berlin  wool 
with  the  Vicar's  wife  for  his  mother,  or  change 
a  tract  for  her,  before  he  went  off  shooting  for 
the  day.  And  Madame  Zophee,  after  a  time, 
became  used  to  him,    and   did  not   prevent 
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him,  for  she  Hked  to  see  him  come.  The  dif- 
ference in  their  intercourse  from  all  other 
acquaintances  she  had  formed  on  the  Pyre- 
nees was  as  natural  to  her  as  it  seemed  to 
him.  He  was  so  different.  He  was  always 
bright  and  unconscious,  full  ever  of  the 
idea  or  suggestion  with  which  he  had  rushed 
down  to  her  ;  so  uncomplimentary,  as  many 
women  would  have  called  him,  in  his  perfect 
self-possession  and  ease.  So  simple  and 
straightforward  in  his  expressions,  so  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
present  life,  so  utterly  without  evidence 
of  sentiment  or  susceptibility  or  romance, 
that  Madame  Zophee  gave  up  all  efforts  to 
w^ard  off  their  intimacy,  and  took  him  as 
simply  for  granted  as  he  took  her. 

He  was  very  happy  all  this  time,  and  that 
was  the  only  thing  of  which  he  was  conscious 
— very  happy ;  he  was  not  at  all  sure,  as  he 
often  thought  over  his  evening  Manilla,  that 
he  had  ever  been  quite  so  happy  before.  Life 
was  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  that  being 
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sensibly  the  case,  it  was  not  in  Gilbert's 
nature  to  speculate,  to  question,  or  to  ask  for 
more. 

Such  was    the    history    of  these    autumn 
weeks,    and     gradually,     quite     irresistibly, 
Madame   Zoph^e   drifted  into    it — into  that 
pleasant  intercourse,   and  into   that  winning 
friendship.     She  let    herself  join  the  happy 
party  at  the  chateau,  as  weeks  went  on,  again 
and  again.     Struggled  out  of  it  sometimes, 
truly,  with  curious  painful  expressions  shadow- 
ing her  eyes  and  quivering  on  her  lip  as  she 
persisted  in  her  refusal ;  but  going  again  on 
the  morrow,  because  it  was  so  sunny  and  so 
sweet  to  her,  and  years   had  been  long  and 
lonely,  and  that  merry  laugh  was  very  musical 
to  her  saddened  ear,  and  that  changeful  smile 
very  pleasant.     The  kindly  glance  in  his  blue 
eyes  thrilled  warmly  to  her  heart,   and  the 
simple,  cordial,  boyish  friendliness  he  poured 
out  for  her  was  like  a  fresh  spring  of  water  in 
a  desert  and  a  sun-parched   land.     For  such 
had  life  been  for  her  these  many  years.     True 
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to  his  resolution  also,  Gilbert  Erie,  a  thorough 
gentleman  to  his  deepest  heart's  core,  obeyed 
his  courteous  instincts,  and  shrank  from  all 
semblance  of  confidential  converse  after  that 
day  when  he  "  had  gone  too  far,"  as  he  told 
himself,    and    had    pained    her    by    piercing 
beneath  the    shield  of  her  self-control,  and 
by  pressing  on   saddening  recollections  while 
they    turned     over    the    pictures    together. 
And  now — as  he  had  resolved  that  evening 
in  his  walk  to  St.  Hilaire — when  her  mood 
was    shadowy   he   sought   to    brighten    her, 
when    her    spirit    seemed    turning    towards 
that  past   (so   unknown    to  him)    he    would 
strive  instantly  to  draw  her  back,  by  some 
merry  speech  or  bit  of  sparkling  fun,  to  the 
present  again;    and  she,  echoing  softly  his 
laugh,  answering  his  smile,   and  yielding  to 
the  sympathetic  sweetness  of  his  voice  and 
manner,    let    herself    drift    on,    and    obeyed 
him. 

And   so   the   autumn   weeks   passed,    and 
December  came  at  length ;  the  move  for  the 
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winter  was  arranged,  and  the  Pan  season 
began  really  to  set  in.  People  were  arriving 
by  scores,  the  Marquis  said,  as  he  drove  back 
every  day  from  the  club  ;  and  the  hotels  were 
nearly  full  and  the  houses  all  taken,  and  the 
Place  E-oyale  a  gay  scene  now  every  afternoon. 
Gilbert  went  little  to  toVn,  however.  His 
unconscious  attraction  lay  on  the  Coteaux 
slopes ;  and  besides,  the  country  was  delight- 
ful to  him,  and  long  rides  with  Morton  and 
Jeanne,  and  with  everybody,  filled  up  each 
cheerful  day. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  gave  up 
talking  of  his  projected  and  extended  tour ; 
and  he  said  nothing  further,  moreover,  about 
returning  for  the  present  to  Erie's  Lynn. 
Partridge- shooting  in  England  was  over  long 
ago,  and  he  was  but  dimly  conscious  of  who, 
this  year,  had  shot  his  partridges  for  him. 
Cub-hunting  was  well  through,  and  the 
serious  business  of  the  winter  setting  in  at 
home.  Five  days  a  week  the  packs  were 
throwing  off  within  reasonable  distance  of  his 
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park-gates,  and  his  string  of  hunters  were  led 
out  daily  (in  prime  condition  for  the  season's 
work)  over  the  soft  turf  edges  of  the  avenues  ; 
and  much  wonder  was  arising  in  the  minds 
of  his  old  groom  and  of  the  Whip  of  the 
Lynn  Hunt  at  the  non-appearance  of  Sir 
Gilbert. 

Still  more  wonder,  expressed  too  with  some 
asperity,  was  smouldering  in  the  mind  of 
Lady  Anna  as  October  and  November  sped 
fast  away;  the  frosty  mornings  of  December  set 
in,  and  still  no  word  reached  her  of  her  son's 
return.  He  wrote  constantly,  and  wrote  long 
merry  letters  that  would  have  gladdened  most 
mothers'  hearts  with  their  glow  of  exuberant 
happiness  and  youth.  "  The  fact  was  he  had 
become  quite  at  home  with  them  all,"  he 
wrote,  ''  with  French  hours,  and  French  ways, 
and  French  people.  And  this  land  of  moun- 
tains had  developed  for  him  an  extraordinary 
charm."  In  writing  to  his  mother  he  forbore 
absolutely  to  analyse  this  charm  ;  and  indeed 
he   would  have  found  it  difficult    to   decide 
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whether  it  lay  in  the  bright  sunshine,  or  the 
lovely  scenery,  or  the  kindliness  of  everybody 
about  him,  or  in  some  new  curious  faculty  for 
enjoyment  sprung  up  under  all  these  influ- 
ences suddenly  within  himself ;  but  somehow 
it  all  suited  him.  Scene,  surroundings,  chalet, 
and  chateau  were  all  equally  and  collectively 
delightful  and  harmonious.  He  analysed 
nothing,  but  went  on  unquestioning,  accept- 
ing the  new  enjoyments  of  each  returning 
day. 

With  the  arrival  of  winter  plans  were 
settled  and  dates  were  fixed.  Madame  la 
Marquise  was  to  take  possession,  for  five 
months,  of  the  house  in  the  E>ue  de  Lycee  on 
December  15th.  Madame  Zophee  had  rented 
a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  Rez  de  Chauss^e  of 
the  great  Hotel  de  France  for  the  same  period 
— a  pretty  set  of  apartments,  with  low  win- 
dows opening  on  to  a  broad  balcony  that  hung 
over  the  terrace  and  faced  the  glorious  view 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  De  Veuils  were  coming 
to  their  little    town    villa ;  old    Keffel   had 
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secured  minute  apartments  in  the  Rue  St. 
Louis,  near  both  the  French  and  the  English 
clubs  ;  and  Morton  had  found  a  couple  of  nice 
cheerful  rooms  between  the  Hotel  St.  Hilaire 
and  the  corner  of  the  Place  E^oyale,  com- 
manding the  view,  and  with  plenty  of  sun- 
shine, into  which  Gilbert  was  to  be  settled  as 
soon  as  the  move  took  place.  He  would  live 
always  with  his  aunt  and  uncle,  they  said,  and 
dine  with  them  every  day ;  but  they  had  no 
room  for  him  in  the  first  floor  of  the  old  house 
in  the  courtyard,  and  the  ground  floor  was  let 
off  satisfactorily  to  an  English  family — large 
in  number  as  in  purse. 

The  first  hunting  meet-  of  the  season  was  a 
few  days  before  they  all  left  St.  Hilaire.  The 
Marquis  drove  Morton  and  Gilbert  over  in 
his  mail-phaeton ;  and  Joe  went  on  early  with 
Brenda,  to  be  ridden  by  Morton,  and  big-boned 
Mike,  destined  to  be  Gilbert's  mount.  It  was 
to  Gilbert,  from  first  to  last,  one  of  these 
**  White-stone  days  "  to  which  memory  looks 
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back  through  all  future  life  with  a  sense  of 
enjoyment,  that  fifth  of  December,  the  day  of 
the  first  hunting  meet  at  Pau. 

There  was  the  slightest  possible  touch  of 
frost  in  the  air  as  they  started  down  the 
Coteaux  in  the  early  morning,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  lovely  than  the  view  over 
mountain  and  valley  and  Gave  as  they  drove 
through  the  crisp,  clear,  exhilarating  air,  and 
bowled  over  the  lanes  between  the  russet 
hedgerows.  Gilbert  had  felt  in  radiant  spirits 
from  the  first  moment  when  he  emerged,  cap- 
a-pie  in  top-boots  and  breeches,  upon  the 
gravel  at  the  front  door  at  St.  Hilaire  to  light 
his  cigarette  as  he  watched  the  mail-phaeton 
and  his  aunt's  barouche  driving  slowly  round. 
Madame  Zophee  had  dined  at  the  chateau  the 
night  before,  and  as  he  put  her  into  her 
carriage  he  had  almost  extracted  from  her  a 
laughing  promise  that  even  she  would  go  to 
the  meet  and  see  them  ''throw  off"  to-day. 
And  though  she  had  shaken  her  head  and 
said,   ''  I  never  go  to  such  scenes  of  publicity 
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and  dissipation,  you  know,  Sir  Gilbert,"  she 
had  smiled  as  she  said  it,  half  wistfully,  half 
relenting ;  and  he  had  an  instinctive  buoyant 
sort  of  feeling  of  certainty  that  he  should  see 
her  this  morning  somewhere  along  the  Juran- 
9on  road.  When  she  drove,  she  always  went 
out  early,  very  early,  long  before  the  ordinary 
fashionable  world  ;  so  much  he  knew ;  and  her 
driving  to-day  was  at  least  probable. 

Thus  he  was  scarcely  surprised  when,  as 
they  turned  a  sharp  corner  beyond  the  village 
of  Gelos,  they  saw  along  the  white  straight 
road  between  the  poplar-trees  her  low-huno- 
victoria  drawn  by  Volga  and  Vazuza,  whose 
sleek  black  sides  and  arched  necks  shone  in 
the  sunlight  as  they  trotted  along.  Ivan  held 
them  in  to  a  sober  pace,  and  Volga,  doubtless 
approving,  assisted  him  to  restrain  the  fiery 
ardour  of  Vazuza's  youth;  and  so  the  Marquis, 
by  touching  up  his  chestnuts  sharply  on  the 
flank  and  giving  them  rein  suddenly,  soon 
brought  up  the  phaeton  at  a  quick  trot  to 
Madame  Zophee's  side.    Then  he  reined  in  the 
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chestnuts  as  Ivan  stopped  the  victoria  and 
Madame  Zoph(3e  leant  forward  to  greet  them. 

"  Ah  !  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  "  I  have  just 
caught  you  on  your  way.  What  a  lovely 
morning  you  have  for  your  hunt,  Messieurs. 
I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourselves  very  much." 

"  But  you  are  coming  on,  Madame  Zophee  V 
cried   Gilbert.       "  You    are    coming    to    the 

meet  V 

*^  I  do  not  know  ;  it  is  too  far  I  think,"  she 
answered. 

"  It  is  quite  close,"  said  Morton  ;  '^  just  on 
the  other  side  the  town  ;  quite  close — do 
come.  Ivan  knows  the  Route  de  Morlaas,  for 
he  has  often  been  there  of  a  morning  with  Joe 
and  the  horses.  Do  come.  Jeanne  is  to  be 
there,  and  all  of  them  ;  and  my  mother  is 
coming  just  behind." 

"■  But  we  shall  be  late — all  we  ladies — shall 
we  not  ?" 

'*  No,  no  !  I  won't  let  Graham  throw  off  till 
my  mother  and  you  arrive.  Come,  do.  You 
will  like  to  see  a  meet,  Madame  Zoph6e  ;  you 
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have  never  been  to  one  yet — and  it  is  so 
pretty  !" 

"  I  should  like  it,'^  she  answered,  laughing 
as  she  looked  up  from  her  seat  in  her  low 
carriage  to  meet  the  glance  of  Gilbert's  eager 
pleading  eyes.      ''  Indeed,  I  should  like  it." 

''  Then  come.  I  will  look  out  for  you," 
said  Morton,  "  and  keep  a  place  for  your 
carriage  where  you  shall  see  everything.      Do 


come." 


"  Go  on  then,"  said  Madame  Zophee  ;  "do 
not  let  me  keep  you  at  all  events.  Your 
chestnuts  ^o  faster  than  Ivan  will  let  Yolofa 
and  Vazuza  trot,  Marquis,"  she  continued ; 
"  but  we  will  follow  as  fast  as  we  can." 

And  on  they  went,  Gilbert  looking  back  as 
the  carriage  moved,  to  raise  his  hat,  to  smile 
once  more  into  the  dark  dreamy  eyes  turned 
upwards  to  him,  and  to  watch  as  far  as  he 
could  Volga  and  Vazuza  trotting  steadily 
and  the  low  victoria  bowling  smoothly 
along. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  presently,  as  they  turned 
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a  corner  and  shot  rapidly  out  of  sight,  "  a 
victoria  is  the  prettiest  carriage  a  lady  can 
possibly  drive  in.  I  will  get  one  for  my 
mother  when  I  go  home.'* 

Everybody,  ladies  and  gentlemen  alike, 
were  going  to  the  meet  to-day.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  season,  and  in  fact  a  sort  of  show 
meet — a  turn-out,  as  it  were,  of  the  forces  ;  a 
parade  of  the  prospects,  social  and  equestrian, 
English  and  foreign,  cavaliers  and  amazons, 
assembled  for  the  season  to  come.  It  was  in 
the  AUee  de  Morlaas,  between  a  long  row  of 
chestnut  trees  that  fringe  the  double  roadway 
about  two  miles  from  Pau. 

Thus  drawn  by  the  Marquis's  frisky  chest- 
nuts, tooling  rapidly  through  the  town,  up 
the  Place  Grammont  and  along  the  Porte 
Neuve,  they  in  the  mail-phaeton  came  quickly 
upon  the  gathering  huntsmen  and  the  rows 
of  carriages  assembled  near  the  scene  of  the 
meet. 

And  a  very  picturesque  and  pretty  scene 
in  that  sunny  winter  morning  it  was.     Ear  in 
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the  distance,  seen  in  outline  across  the  plain, 
rose  the  mountains  white  and  silvery,  with 
soft  clouds  and  blue  vapoury  mists  curl- 
ing round  their  shadowy  summits.  On  each 
side  the  Allee  de  Morlaas  stretched  fields 
where  the  crisp  and  short  grass  looked  tempt- 
ing for  a  gallop,  and  where  the  low  hedge- 
rows promised  many  a  good  test  for  equestrian 
prowess,  but  offered  small  difficulty  or  im- 
pediment to  the  mind  of  a  man  from  *Hhe 
shires." 

In  the  Route  de  Morlaas,  under  the  glanc- 
ing sunlight,  the  crowd  was  varied  and  gay. 
Red  coats  and  ladies'  habits  mingled  nume- 
rously together,  and  laughter  and  talk  and 
flirtation  and  merriment  still  superseded  the 
serious  business  of  the  day.  There  were 
huntsmen  stout  and  slim,  some  well  mounted 
and  booted,  looking  ready  for  work ;  a  few 
whose  wavering  seats,  out-turned  toes,  tight 
waists,  lilac  gloves,  and  gorgeous  buttonhole 
recalled  Joe's  description  of  the  sorrows  of 
the  chase. 
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The  pack,  the  Whip,  the  Scotch  M.F.H., 
sitting  stern  and  determined-looking  on  his 
broad-backed  steed,  were  all  like  those  of  any 
Hunting  Meet  to  be  seen  in  every  corner  of 
Merry  England  on  any  crisp  December  day. 
And  yet  the  gathering  was  most  exceptional 
and  characteristic.  Its  internationalism  was 
the  feature  that  struck  you  first.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  mention  a  European  nation  which 
had  not  there  its  representative,  each  attired 
in  as  near  an  imitation  as  possible  of  the 
British  hunting  costume,  and  all  eager  to  join 
in  the  transplanted  British  sport ;  and  from 
far  beyond  Europe  came  others  who  swelled 
the  gay  throng. 

There  were  many  Americans — men  whose 
keen  sharp  glances,  shooting  rapidly  hither 
and  thither  over  the  scene,  expressed  enough 
of  courage  to  suggest  going  defiantly,  even  if 
vecklessly,  to  the  end.  These  generally  rode 
good  horses,  and  they  reined  them  firmly  and 
sat  them  well. 

Although  all  were    very  English  for   the 
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occasion,  in  dress,  in  accoutrements,  in  seat, 
in  style,  the  true  Briton  was  still  easily 
discernible ;  and  as  Gilbert  reached  the  scene 
and  glanced  over  it  from  the  box  of  the 
phaeton,  his  compatriots  and  his  acquaintances 
among  them  seemed  peppered  over  the  crowd, 
standing  out  in  some  cases  in  a  quaint  con- 
trast to  their  surroundings.  There  was  Cap- 
tain Hanleigh  on  a  huge  powerfal-looking 
horse ;  there  was  Bebe  Beresford  in  a  trim 
jacket,  reining  in  a  pretty  bay  mare,  by  the 
side  of  a  young  amazon  in  a  short  skirt  that 
looked  like  business.  She  was  mounted  on  a 
clever  little  chestnut  that  as,  Gilbert  remarked 
to  Morton,  "might  go  like  a  bird." 

"  And  so  she  does,"  said  Morton  in  answer. 
"  That  is  Miss  Flora  Netley  the  Bebe  has  in 
charge  ;  the  American  heiress,  a  very  nice 
girl,  they  tell  me,  and  a  wonderful  rider  as 
you  will  see.  And  there  is  the  Duchesse  de 
Toledo,  Gilbert,  in  that  large  carriage  with  the 
beautiful  grey  horses.  She  promises  to  be  an 
historical  character  in  virtue  of  her  husband 
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Don  Pedro.  And  that  is  tlie  Spanish  In- 
fanta with  the  black  mules  in  her  carriage  ; 
and  there  on  that  sorrel  is  the  young  Comte 
de  Gari,  once  heir  of  a  Southern  crown.  And 
here  comes  Madame  la  Prefete.  Ah  !  her 
husband  is  going  to  ride.  And  here  is  Joe 
with  our  horses.  What  do  you  say,  Gilbert  ? 
Shall  we  mount  them  now  ?'* 

"  Do,  do  !"  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  who 
had  guided  his  chestnuts  carefully  into  a  con- 
venient position  among  the  carriages,  and  was 
quite  exhausted  with  his  efforts  at  universal 
salutation  with  hat  and  finger-tips  from  side 
to  side.  *'Do  get  down  ;  get  on  your  horses  ; 
I  will  drive  round  to  converse  with  Madame 
la  Pre^fete,  on  the  other  side." 

Once  on  Mike  s  back,  Gilbert  felt  quite  at 
home.  He  followed  Morton  as  he  rode  slowly 
through  the  crowd,  raising  his  hat  when 
Morton  raised  his,  as  from  one  carriage  after 
another  they  were  greeted  with  many  bows 
and  smiles  ;  and  into  many  a  pretty  face  did 
Gilbert  glance  admiringly  as  they  threaded 
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their  way — faces  fair  and  dark,  English  and 
foreign,  grave  and  gay.     Nearly  all  gay,  how- 
ever, for  the  scene  was  so  bright  and  amusing, 
and  the  sun  shone  so  cheerily  upon  them  all, 
and  the  men  bowed  and  complimented  un- 
limitedly  from  side  to  side,  and  ladies  laughed 
and  answered  with  many  a  repartee  and  play- 
ful sally  ;  and  the  chatter  of  voices,  and  the 
echo  of  laughter,  and  the  rolling  of  wheels, 
and  the  champing  of  bits,  and   the  ring  of 
horses'  hoofs,  and  the  impatient  baying  of  the 
foxhounds,   made  a  strange  jargon  of  noise 
and    gaiety    and    excitement,    as    they    all 
crowded   together  in   the  radiant   sunshine, 
pleased  with  each  other,  delighted  with  them- 
selves, full  of  anticipation  of  the  season  that 
was    before    them,    and   all   eD  chanted    that 
morning  meets  of  the  Pau  foxhounds,  with 
all  the  balls,  picnics,   band-days,  and  other 
enjoyments,  had  once  more  begun. 

Pau  had  grown  accustomed  to  Madame 
Zophee  and  her  black  "  OrlofFs,"  as  people 
called  them.     Pau  had  nearly  finished  wonder- 
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ing  over  her,  speculating  upon  her,  and  talking 
about  her.  She  had  lived  in  their  neighbour- 
hood so  long  now,  and  had  lived  so  quietly, 
so  unobtrusively,  and  in  every  respect  so  en- 
tirely without  giving  cause  for  excitement  on 
her  account,  that  curiosity  and  speculation 
for  want  of  food  had  died.  So,  though  she 
came  seldom  among  them,  it  caused  little 
more  from  each  carriage  than  a  passing  re- 
mark when  the  low  victoria  and  the  trotting 
OrlojfiPs  came  slowly  round  the  corner  from 
the  Boute  de  Tarbes  at  the  rear  of  the  crowd 
and  drew  up  under  the  shadow  of  a  broad 
tree. 

Gilbert  had  followed  Morton's  lead  into 
the  centre  of  the  carriages  ;  he  was  reining 
Mike  by  the  side  of  the  M.F.H.,  and  was 
undergoing  a  formal  presentation  when  he 
caught  sight  of  the  victoria  standing  on  the 
fringe  of  the  crowd  of  drivers  and  riders 
some  distance  away.  His  aunt  had  just 
driven  slowly  past  it ;  Madame  Zophee  had 
sat  upright  in  her   carriage    to  exchange  a 
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smile  and  a  few  words  and  a  touch  of  their 
finger-tips  with  her  kind  old  friend ;  but  now, 
as  Gilbert  suddenly  saw  her,  she  was  alone 
again,  leaning  back  and  watching  the  gay 
crowd. 

Even  from  there  he  could  see  that  the  ex- 
pression on  her  pale  face  was  very  grave  and 
quiet.  She  had  come  into  this  crowd  because 
they  had  begged  her  to  come ;  but  now  she 
was  there  she  was  wishing  herself,  as  he  well 
knew,  in  her  loneliness,  away. 

Gilbert  bowed  himself  off  from  the  Master 
as  soon  as  possible,  and,  threading  his  way 
through  the  carriages,  again  leaving  Morton 
to  struggle  somehow  to  the  side  of  Madame 
de  Veuil's  britska,  and  passing  Bebe  with  a 
nod,  he  succeeded  with  some  difficulty  and 
much  careful  guiding  of  Mike  s  restless  steps 
in  reaching  the  outer  rim  of  the  crowd,  and 
arrived  at  Madame  Zophee's  side. 

"  What  a  gay  scene  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
drew  Mike  up  close  to  her  wheel  and  bent 
down  towards  her,  raising  his  hat. 
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'*  Is  it  not  ?     But  not  a  new  one  to  you, 
Sir  Gilbert,  a  meet  of  foxhounds,  is  it  ?" 

"  Not  as  regards  the  hunt;  but  the  people, 
the  surroundings,  the  scenery — everything  is 
as  new  as  it  could  be.     I  never  saw  anything 
the  least  like  it  in  my  life/' 

"  It  is  a  pretty  scene,"  she  said,  "  and  very 
varied.  I  think  you  have  your  whole  society 
for  the  winter  nearly  all  assembled  here.  I 
see  most  of  my  few  acquaintances  and  a  great 
many  people  quite  unknown  to  me  besides." 

^'  Yes,  there  are  the  Carlisles  in  that  pony 
phaeton,  and  there  is  Hanleigh  on  that  big 
bay,''  said  Gilbert,  sitting  upright  in  his  saddle 
and  pointing  from  side  to  side  with  his  hunt- 
ing-whip. 

"  And  there  are  the  De  Veuils,"  answered 
Madame  Zoph^e,  "  and  little  Jeanne  looking 
lovely  with  that  bunch  of  azalias  in  her  hat ; 
they  just  match  the  rose-tint  in  her  cheeks, 
now  that  Monsieur  Morton  is  speaking  to 
her." 

''  There  are  quantities   of  people  I  do  not 
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know,"  said  Gilbert.  ''  I  should  feel  quite 
lost  in  all  this  crowd  if  you  had  not  come  to 
talk  to  me,  Madame  Zophee." 

"Ah!  you  will  soon  know  everybody. 
Look,  there  is  the  handsome  Madame  Philis- 
taire  just  getting  out  of  her  phaeton  to  mount 
her  horse." 

''Ah!  that  is  the  lady  they  chaff  Bebe 
about,"  said  Gilbert,  laughing. 

"  Do  they  ?  I  do  not  know.  Chaff?  you 
mean  laugh  at  him  because  he  admires  her. 
Why,  everybody  must  do  that,  she  is  so  very 
handsome.  Do  you  not  think  so,  Sir  Gil- 
bert r 

''  She  is  not  my  taste,"  said  Gilbert,  "  nor, 
apparently,  Beb^'s  to-day.  He  has  never 
gone  near  her  once,  and  a  lot  of  French 
fellows  are  helping  her  on  to  her  horse." 

''  Ah !  he  is  occupied  with  pretty  Miss 
Netley.  They  look  very  happy  together,  do 
they  not  ?  Monsieur  Morton  says  she  rides 
so  beautifully." 

"  Yes,  so  he  told  me.     An  American  is  she 
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not  ?    Why,  there  are  people  here  from  every 
corner  of  the  earth  !" 

"  So  there  are  very  nearly,  only  no  country- 
men of  mine.  They  come  seldom  for  the  last 
few  years  to  Pau.  There  is  a  group  of 
Spaniards  —  I  wonder  how  they  can  ride. 
And  I  think  these  are  Irish,  that  party  of 
sisters  coming  this  way  with  many  cavaliers. 
Ah  me,  Sir  Gilbert !  what  a  confusion  of 
people  and  horses  and  carriages.  What  are 
you  all  going  to  do — when  are  you  going  to 
start  ?" 

"Immediately  I  fancy.  Mike  looks  like 
going,  Madame  Zophee,  does  he  not  ?" 

"  He  is  very  handsome,"  she  answered, 
looking  up  from  her  low  seat  at  him — at  him 
as  well  as  at  his  horse. 

They  seemed  a  part  of  each  other  indeed  ; 
she  took  them  in  together  in  her  glance,  the 
rider  and  the  steed.  Gilbert  looked  his  very 
best  on  horseback,  and  in  his  trim  hunting- 
dress.  His  brown  hair  curling  under  his 
hat  glistened  in  the  sun-light,  his  eyes  were 
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sparkling  with  fun  and  enjoyment,  his  seat 
■was  firm  and  erect,  his  shoulders  square,  and 
as  Mike  champed  the  bit  and  pawed  the 
ground  impatient  to  be  gone  and  Gilbert 
reined  him  in  with  a  firm  light  hand,  Madame 
Zophee's  glance  softened  as  it  rested  upon 
him  for  a  moment,  and  a  keen  irrepressible 
sense  of  pleasure  thrilled  her  too,  of  admira- 
tion of  his  strength  and  his  brightness,  and 
of  his  vigorous  sunny  youth. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  movement  in  the 
<;rowd,  a  backing  of  the  carriages,  a  blast  from 
the  huntsman's  horn,  a  loud  yelping  of  the 
hounds,  and  the  ring  of  the  Master's  voice 
sounded  above  the  din.  They  were  starting 
— two  minutes  more  and  they  would  be  gone. 

"You  are  ofP,"  said  Madame  Zophee,  as 
Gilbert  started  suddenly  and,  reining  in  Mike 
with  a  quick  hand,  glanced  eagerly  around. 

**  Yes,  by  Jove,  I  believe  we  are." 

"  Well,  take  care  of  yourself,  enjoy  yourself 
very  much.  Sir  Gilbert.    Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye  1"  he  exclaimed,  and  he  turned 
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Mike  suddenly  and  bent  once  more  over  her 
carriage.     *' Good-bye. '^ 

He  raised  his  hat  as  he  murmured  the 
words,  and  he  stooped  close  to  his  saddle-bow. 
Their  eyes  met  in  the  laughing  excitement  of 
the  moment  in  one  glance  of  bright  soft  fare- 
well. 

**  I  wish  you  good  fortune/'  she  said,  smil- 
ing, as  he  still  bent  towards  her.  "  Prastchite, 
prastchite/'she  repeated,  slipping  unconsciously 
into  her  own  euphonious  tongue;  and  then,  as 
he  still  lingered,  still  bent  towards  her,  still 
said  his  parting  words,  still  reluctant  to  go, 
she  plucked  from  her  dress  the  blushing  rose- 
bud to  which  his  eyes  had  half  unconsciously 
wandered,  and  murmuring  once  more,  "  Good 
fortune  !"  she  placed  it  suddenly  and  impul- 
sively in  his  hand.  He  smiled  again,  raised 
himself  upright  in  his  saddle,  and  put  it  into 
his  buttonhole  with  a  happy  and  triumphant 
air. 

Then  there  was  more  confused  movement 
among    the    carriages,    more    shouting    and 
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haranguing  from  the  Whip  and  the  M.F.H., 
more  blasts  from  the  horn,  and  more  yelping 
of  hounds  and  gathering  of  huntsmen,  and 
Gilbert  glanced  from  side  to  side  for  a  moment 
while  the  colour  rushed  over  his  cheek  and 
the  excitement  of  the  hunting  fever  flashed 
suddenly  in  his  eyes. 

Then  with  a  loud  unexpected  cry  of  "  View 
— halloo,"  they  were  gone.  The  hounds  had 
found  already  in  the  little  quiet  wood  that 
fringed  one  corner  of  the  field,  and  they  were 
gone.  The  pack,  let  loose,  stretched  over  the 
grass  in  an  instant ;  horses  of  all  varieties  of 
spirit  and  power,  given  rein,  followed  as  they 
best  could  ;  the  Whip  and  the  Huntsman  led 
— one  through  the  hedge,  the  other  over  it. 
The  crowd  scattered  ;  the  carriages  in  a  long 
string,  their  inmates  eager  to  see  as  much  as 
possible,  were  driven  rapidly  along  the  road  ; 
and  Gilbert,  gathering  Mike  firmly  together, 
glanced  once  more  back  towards  the  victoria, 
paused  as  he  saw  the  hounds,  the  Whip,  and 
the    M.F.H.    scattered  beyond  the  hedge  in 
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one  direction,  and  hunters  scrambling  con- 
fusedly in  every  other ;  and  then,  quick  as 
thought,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  straight 
upon  the  thorny  hedge  and  paling,  and  lifting 
him  with  a  touch  of  the  spur  and  a  twist  of  his 
hand — before  the  exclamation  Madame  Zophee 
uttered  had  left  her  lips — he  had  cleared  it 
safely  and  was  galloping  close  upon  the  heels 
of  the  retreating  foxhounds  far  over  the  field. 

"  A  famous  run !"  So  Gilbert  always  de- 
clared it  in  the  face  of  all  defamers  of  the 
Pau  Hunt.  Stretching  far  over  field  and 
moor  and  fallow,  their  course  lay  through 
all  that  crisp  winter's  day ;  topping  many  a 
thorny  hedge,  scrambling  over  low  crumbling 
walls,  clearing  wide  shallow  streams,  facing 
turfy  banks  (with  sunk  fences  beyond  them 
that  settled  the  fate  of  many  a  huntsman's 
hour),  and  running  their  fox  to  ground  in  the 
shadow  of  the  early  twilight  far  over  the 
Landes  towards  Bordes. 

In  the  triumphant  satisfaction  of  this  last 
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achievement  only  Gilbert,  Miss  Netley,  and 
Vicomte  Alto  de  Montilago  were  present  to 
partake.     To  tlie  Spaniard  and  the  English- 
man was  the  glory  :  to  the  American  young 
lady  not  the  glory  only,  but  the  brush  !    They 
tell  the  tale  still  by  the  smoking-room  fires 
on  the  Coteaux,  and  at  the  Cercles  at  Pau :  of 
the  run  of  that  day  ;  of  Gilbert  as  he  still 
led  the  hunt,  when   the  shadows  fell,  upon 
Morton's  big  Irish  steed,  canonising  "Mike" 
in  the  annals  of  the  year ;  of  Miss  Netley  on 
her  wiry  bay  coming  close  behind  him,  follow- 
ing  his    lead   with   unswerving   pluck   after 
Bebe    fell   out   some   miles    behind  ;    of  the 
Vicomte  Alto   riding  firm  on  his  rat-tailed 
keen-looking  horse,  his  hawk  eye  following 
sharply  every  turn  of  the  Englishman,  noting 
enviously  the  strength  of  Mike's  long  rapid 
stride,    watching   eagerly  for  a  chance  just 
"  to  lead "  if  only  for  one  last  half-hour  in 
this  splendid  day.     In  vain,  Gilbert  came  in 
victorious ;   and  to  him  was  the  honour  of 
handing  Miss  Netley  the  brush. 
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"  I  would  have  given  ten  pounds  to  have 
done  it,"  said  poor  little  Bebe  wistfully,  as  he 
met  the  triumphant  trio  riding  slowly  home 
together  an  hour  or  two  later  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Porte  Neuve. 

"Thanks  a  thousand  times,"  said  Morton, 
whom  they  encountered  a  few  paces  farther 
on.  *'  You  have  added  a  hundred  guineas  to 
the  value  of  Mike  for  me  1" 

At  the  English  club  they  found  Joe  and 
the  mail-phaeton  and  the  Marquis.  With 
much  pride  and  satisfaction  the  former  took 
possession  of  the  horse,  and  complimented  his 
rider  on  the  feats  which  had  already  reached 
his  ears  ;  and  Gilbert  amid  expressions  of 
delight  and  congratulation  from  his  uncle 
sprang  into  the  carriage.  Then  away  they 
went  in  the  gathering  dusk  of  the  evening 
towards  the  crimson  mountains  that  glowed 
in  the  rich  light  of  the  autumn  sunset;  away 
they  drove  towards  home. 
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''Say  what  you  like  about  the  Pau  hounds/' 
exclaimed  Gilbert,   "  I  do  not  think  I  ever- 
enjoyed   a   day's    hunting    so   much   in   my 
life." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ARE     YOU     IN     LOVE? 

^T'^'^JT  was  a  few  days  later.  The 
T^M  lyci;'  preparations  for  the  move  to  Pau 
t a  from  the  Coteaux  were  almost  com- 
plete, and  the  last  evening  of  that  pleasant 
autumn  season  came.  Madame  la  Marquise 
took  the  prospect  very  quietly,  though  one  by 
one  her  familiar  domestic  surroundings  were 
carried  away  from  her,  to  be  packed  up  care- 
fully by  old  Baptiste  or  her  devoted  Angelique, 
and  conveyed  to  town.  She  took  it  quietly, 
but  the  Marquis  was  very  much  excited  indeed. 
He  trotted  about :  he  gave  orders  that  were 
hopelessly  confusing,  and  always  directly  in 
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opposition  to  each  other.  He  worried  Morton 
terribly  over  his  elaborate  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  of  Joe  and  all  his  precious  charges 
to  the  courtyard  of  the  Kue  de  Lycee  hotel, 
and  altogether  so  hot  and  uncomfortable  did 
the  Marquis  make  life  at  the  chateau  for 
these  last  two  days  that  it  was  little  wonder 
Gilbert  was  glad  to  escape  occasionally  to  an 
atmosphere  of  repose. 

He    miofht    have    found    this    under    the 
chestnut    upon    the   croquet-lawn,   according 
to  his  aunt's  thinkino-    for  there   she   estab- 
lished  herself  daily  (and   finally,  on  the  last 
day,  for  the  last    time)  at  the   ceremony  of 
*'  English  tea,"  as  her  friends  called  her  after- 
noon  repast.     She    assembled    on    that    last 
afternoon    with   her   usual    circle :    Madame 
de  Veuil,  the  Comtesse  de  Beaulieu,  and  Baron 
Keffel ;  each  seated  upon  a  straight  wicker- 
chair,  each  resting  the  ]3oints  of  their  toes  on 
the  edge  of  a  square  of  bright-coloured  carpet 
that,  outstretched    between  them,  protected 
their  feet  from  the  dangers  of  autumnal  damp. 
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There  Gilbert  found  them,  as,  escaping  from 
his  uncle  and  Morton,  he  lit  a  cigar,  and 
sauntered  through  the  garden  towards  the 
croquet-ground  in  a  dreamy  uncertain  state 
of  resolution  as  to  the  point  to  which  his 
desultory  footsteps  would  ultimately  tend. 
He  came  upon  them  unexpectedly :  upon 
Baron  Keffel  talking  tremendously  in  a  high 
tone ;  upon  the  Comtesse  and  Madame  de 
Veuil  sipping  daintily  their  hot  tea,  their 
toes  resting  on  the  carpet  rim ;  upon  his 
aunt,  who  had  forgotten  the  autumnal 
chill,  carpets,  and  damp,  and  everything, 
and  was  holding  forth,  v/ith  many  gesticula- 
tions of  fan  and  finger,  vehemently  contro- 
verting the  Baron's  remarks.  As  usual  the 
little  coterie  were  respectively  enjoying  them- 
selves in  their  own  particular  way. 

"  Ah,  Gilbert,"  called  the  Marquise,  as  he 
appeared  in  sight.  "  Here  you  are  I  Come, 
my  dear  child,  come  here.  What  are  you 
doing  ?" 

"  I  am  having  a  quiet  cigar,"  said  Gilbert, 
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and  he  advanced  hat  in  hand,  and  bowing- 
low  in  res|Donse  to  the  French  ladies'  greetings 
accordino*  to  the  orthodox  French  fashion, 
copied  carefully  for  such  occasions  from 
Morton. 

"  A  quiet  cigar !  Come  and  have  it  here 
then." 

*'  Would  it  be  a  quiet  one  if  I  obeyed  ?" 
said  Grilbert  saucily,  glancing  with  a  merry 
look  from  his  aunt  to  the  Baron. 

•''  You  rude  boy  !  What  do  you  want  ? 
Where  are  you  going  ?" 

''Nowhere,"  said  Gilbert.  ''Where  should 
I  be  going  ?" 

His  aunt  paused  and  scrutinised  his  face 
for  a  moment.  She  had  done  so  often  lately, 
knowing  that  her  scrutiny  had  been  quite 
lost  upon  Gilbert,  who  had  never  in  the  least 
observed  it.  Quite  as  unconscious  moreover 
had  he  been  of  the  train  of  thouo;ht  that 
was  running  through  her  mind  at  that  moment, 
and  indeed  had  occupied  it  for  some  time  past. 
She  was  glad  to  see  him  come  then,  for  she 
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had  something  to  saj  to  huii,  but  yet  puzzled 
because  she  was  wary  and  prudent,  and  this 
was  scarcely  the  company  in  which  to  relieve 
herself  of  what  she  had  to  say.  Without 
delay,  however,  then  and  there,  that  very 
moment,  she  felt  she  wished  to  say  it.  She 
looked  up  at  her  nephew,  she  tapped  her 
fan  thoughtfully  for  a  moment  upon  her  left 
hand,  and  she  glanced  at  the  Baron  and  the 
two  French  ladies  in  silence.  Then  she 
rose. 

"  Madame,  you  leave  us  T  cried  the  Baron 
aghast,  springing  up  at  the  same  moment  as 
she  did,  and  nearly  upsetting  his  tea-cup  over 
his  snowy  and  spotless  pantaloons. 

''No;  I  will  return,"  she  answered  loftily, 
waving  him  to  his  seat  again.  ''  I  will  take 
my  nephew  s  arm  for  a  moment.  I  will  give 
him  a  direction  about  some  flowers — a  com- 
mission upon  which  I  would  send  him  that 
must  be  arranged  before  to-morrow.  Sit  still. 
Baron ;  amuse  the  Comtesse  and  Madame  de 
Veuil  for  a  little  while,  and  I  will  return." 
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The  Baron  obeyed  her.  Fractious,  contra- 
dictory, unpleasant  as  he  chose  to  evmce  him- 
self at  most  times,  he  was  still  practically  her 
slave.  He  obeyed  her,  took  refuge  in  his 
tea-cup,  prepared  a  series  of  acidulated 
speeches  for  the  ladies  left  in  his  charge,  and 
looked  curiously  after  the  tall  retreating 
figures  of  Gilbert  and  the  Marquise  as  they 
moved  slowly  down  the  slope  away  from  the 
croquet-lawn. 

The  Marquise  leant  lightly  on  her  nephew's 
arm  and  walked  silently  beside  him  for  a  short 
distance,  while  he  sent  his  cigar-smoke  curling 
into  the  soft  air  and  looked  down  upon  her 
with  a  smile,  pleased  that  she  should  have 
risen  to  accompany  him,  and  a  little  curious 
as  to  what  she  might  have  to  say.  He  was 
quite  unconscious,  not  in  the  least  impatient, 
delighted  to  walk  with  her  if  she  wished 
it,  ready  to  stay  with  her  as  long  as  she 
liked. 

"  Have  you    had    a   serious    quarrel    with 
Baron  Keffel  ?"   he  said  presently,  as  he  ob- 
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served  she  still  looked  a  little  perplexed  and 
grave. 

"  No,  my  dear  child.  The  Baron  is  not 
much  more  tiresome  than  usual ;  he  is  cross, 
yes,  very  cross,  but  a  capital  companion.  I 
call  his  a  thoroughly  bracing  mind." 

*'  Then  why  desert  him  ?  Have  you  really 
anything  you  want  to  say  to  me — anything 
you  want  me  to  do  for  you,  aunt  ?  If  so,  I 
shall  be  delighted.  Or  have  you  only  come 
away  to  torment  the  old  Baron  into  a  fever, 

eh  r 

"  No,  Gilbert.  I  have  come  because  I  tor- 
ment myself,  and  I  am  going  to  torment  you, 
dear  child,  as  probably  you  will  exclaim. 
Yes,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Dear, 
dear  !  you  stupid  big  boys — what  trouble  you 
give  us !  What  mischief  are  you  going  to 
get  into  now,  I  wonder  ?  Do  you  like  being 
lectured,  Gilbert  ?  May  I  do  it  ?  Will  you 
be  angry  ?  You  English  sons  are  not  like  our 
French  boys,  you  know.  May  I  scold  ?  May 
I  peer  into  what  you  think  and  feel  ?     May  I 
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question   you  ?     Will  you  tell  me,   Gilbert  ? 
Will  you,  my  dear  cliild  ?" 

She  stopped  on  tlie  pathway  as  she  uttered 
the  last  words  hurriedly,  turned  towards  him 
and  clasped  both  hands  impulsively  upon  his 
arm. 

"  My  dear  aunt !  What  can  you  mean  ? 
what  is  the  matter  ?  Of  course  I  will  tell 
you  anything.     Ask  me  what  you  please." 

The  Marquise  put  her  hands  upon  his 
shoulders  now  and  looked  with  tenderly 
glistening  eyes  into  his  face. 

"  I  believe  you  will,"  she  said.  "  You  are 
a  good,  honest,  warm-hearted  boy — you  are. 
Will  you  tell  me,  Gilbert  ?  May  I  ask  you  ? 
May  I  indeed  ?" 

"  Ask  me  !  My  dear  aunt,  yes — what  you 
wilj,"  he  said. 

**  Then — are  you — are  you,  Gilbert,"  she 
continued,  with  strong  passionate  emphasis 
upon  her  words,  "are  you  falling  in  love 
with  our  little  neighbour,  Gilbert  ?  with  the 
^  Solava ' — with  the  mignonne  Zoph^e  ?     Are 
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you — are  you  ?     Oh,  tell  me,   my   dear  boy.. 
Tell  me  the  truth." 

A  soft  low  laugh  from  Gilbert  stopped  the 
pleading  pathos  of  her  words.  He  put  his 
arm  round  her  as  she  stood  by  him  trembling 
with  eagerness,  and  he  looked  down  into  her 
pretty  old  face,  all  quivering  as  it  was  with 
tenderness  for  him  and  with  anxiety  on  his 
account,  and  his  eyes  reassured  her ;  they 
were  merry  and  twinkling  less  with  sentiment 
than  with  fun. 

''  Falling  in  love  !  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know/'  he  answered.     "  Do  you  think  I  am  T 

"  I  think,  I  fear,  I  dread  it,  my  dear 
child." 

*'  But  why  V  said  Gilbert,  ''if  I  were  ? 
But  am  I  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  never  fell  in 
love,  aunt.  I  never  saw  any  one  I  cared  for 
the  least  bit  in  the  world  in  that  kind  of 
way ;  and  now,  no,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  da 
not  think  merely  being  happy  is  falling  in 
love." 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  happy,  dear  child; 
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so  glad  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  you 
so,  and  that  you  care  to  be  with  us,  and  that 
we  have  prevailed  to  keep  you  here.  But, 
Gilbert,  I  tJiink  if  I  realised  that  were  true,  I 
would  send  you  away  from  us,  as  far  as  I 
could  too,  and  without  delay." 

He  laughed  again.  "  My  dear  aunt,  pray 
do  not  be  so  tramcal.  I  am  sure  I  am  much 
too  happy  to  be  in  love.  I  think  Madame 
Zophee  is  delightful,  and  you  think  so,  don't 
you,  too  ?  And  I  think  St.  Plilaire  is  delight- 
ful, and  all  of  you — everybody.  Indeed  I  do^ 
and  I  am  as  jolly  as  I  can  be,  but  then  I  am 
jolly  almost  everywhere ;  and  of  course 
Madame  Zophee  is  the  nicest  person  I  ever 
knew  ;  but  in  love  !  I  in  love  !  Aunt,  how 
can  you  trouble  your  head  with  such  ridicu- 
lous ideas  V 

He  looked  so  amused  and  so  unblushingly 
self-possessed  as  he  thus  addressed  her  that 
she  almost  felt  assured  ;  still  she  lingered,  her 
hand  still  resting  on  his  shoulder,  her  eyes 
still  searchino'  his  face. 
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''  Where  are  you  going  now  ?"  she  said. 

*'  Why,  I  was,"  he  began  hesitatingly,  "  I 
was  only,  you  know,  going  down  as  usual  just 
to  stroll  round,  aunt,  to  smoke  my  cigarette, 
and  to  see — well — if  you  like — I  was  going 
by  the  road  round  the  outside  of  Madame 
Zophee's  garden,  but  I  do  not  expect  to 
see  her.  I  think  it  was  only  to  look  at  the 
view." 

'^Gilbert!"  answered  the  Marquise  suddenly, 
speaking  again  as  if  from  a  quick  resolve.  "It 
is  just  this — we  know  nothing  about  her,  abso- 
lutely, positively  nothing.  We  love  her  ;  and 
that  she  is  lovable,  very  lovable,  Gilbert,  is 
almost  all  we  know.  She  has  a  secret,  she 
has  had  a  history — so  far  she  has  told  us  ;  if 
she  has  a  husband  or  has  never  had  one,  Vv^e 
are  even  ip^norant  of  that." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Gilbert  sagaciously.  "  Then 
that  I  know  at  all  events.  She  has  had  one, 
for  she  told  me  so  herself" 

"  Did  she  ?  Well,  dear  boy,  then  that  is 
more  than  she  has  ever  told  to  me." 
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"  But  then  we  are  friends,  you  see,  aunt," 
he  continued,  "  really  and  truly  very  great 
friends.  She  has  told  me  lots  of  things — 
about  her  home  and  her  young  days,  and  her 
father,  and  her  pretty  name  in  her  old 
country — I  told  you  did  I  not  ? — '  The  Sun- 
Maid,'  and  how  she  thinks  her  mother  was  a 
*  Tsiofanie.'  " 

"  She  has  told  you  much,  my  dear  boy, 
that  I  never  ventured  to  ask  her  ;  perhaps  she 
will  tell  you  more ;  she  should  not  stop  there, 
Gilbert ;  knowing  you  as  she  now  knows  you, 
seeing  you  as  she  often  sees  you,  she  should 
tell  you  what — we  all  most  want  to  hear. 
She  should  tell  you  more,  Gilbert ;  she  should 
tell  you  moi'e." 

"  But  then  I  never  ask  her.  Ah, 
aunt,  it  would  not  be  fair,"  he  answered 
in  earnest  tone,  ''would  it  now  —  to  draw 
her  out  I  mean  ?  I  never  let  her  even 
talk  of  old  days  if  I  can  help  it,  of  her  past 
life  and  that  kind  of  thing.  I  did  once.  I 
was  so  awfully  curious,  I  wanted  so  much  to 
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know,  and  I  drew  her  on  over  a  lot  of  pictures 
she  showed  me  till  at  last  I  saw  what  a  brute 
I  was  and  what  pain  I  was  giving  her,  how 
much  effort  it  cost  her,  you  know,  to  speak 
calmly  of  her  own  life — to  tell  me  what  I 
asked  her,  or  perhaps  to  conceal  what  she 
did  not  wish  to  tell.  I  never  questioned  her 
again,  aunt ;  and  I  never  let  her  talk  of  her 
old  days  now." 

"  There  is  one,  just  one  thing  she  ought  to 
tell  you,  Gilbert.  Ask  her,  dear  boy  ;  if  you 
will  not  do  so,  and  you  stay  among  us,  I  will 
ask  her  myself." 

*^  And  that,  aunt,  is  ?" 

''  That  is,"  she  answered,  interrupting  him 
in  a  trembling  eager  voice,  ''  that  is,  Gilbert, 
a  most  important  question  ;  that  is — how  and 
where  her  husband  died  ?" 

'*  My  dear  aunt !"  he  exclaimed  horrified. 
*'  Pray  do  not  hint  at  such  a  thing — pray  do 
not.  Promise  me,  if  only  to  please  me — 
promise  me,  do  not  speak  to  her  of  her  husband, 
of  her  past  at  all.     Why,  she  would  think  I 
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had  told  you  all  she  has  ever  said  to  me, 
and  I  know  she  would  never  more  be  my 
friend." 

"  But,  Gilbert,  Gilbert—" 

*'  My  dear  aunt,  please  do  not.  Promise 
me,  promise  me.  And  as  for  being  in  love  ! 
Nonsense  !  Do  I  look  like  a  man  in  love  ?  I 
am  only  very  jolly  indeed.  Why,  I  feel  simply 
that  Madame  Zoph^e  is  a  part  of  all  of  you, 
of  everything  that  is  so  delightful  here,  of  the 
scenery  and  the  mountains  and  the  sunshine 
and  all  this  pleasant  bright  new  life." 

'*  Ah  ha  !"  she  said,  smiling  once  more  at 
him,  pleased  with  his  warm  enthusiastic  words, 
and  almost  assured  by  the  merry  unconscious 
expression  in  his  voice  and  eyes.  *^  Ah,  I  hope, 
dear  child,  we  shall  not  find  she  has  been  the 
real  sunshine  that  has  gilded  all  the  rest  of 
us  for  you." 

*'  Nonsense,  aunt,  nonsense  !  Now  go  back 
to  the  Baron  and  make  him  happy  again,  and 
I  will  go  and  finish  my  cigar  and  my  stroll. 
I  should  like  to  see  that  view  of  Bigorre  from 
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the  gate  of  the  chalet  just  once  more,  and  you 
know  we  are  all  off  to-morrow." 

'^  Well,"  soliloquised  the  Marquise,  as 
Gilbert  left  her  and  she  turned  away,  *'  well, 
I  have  given  my  warning  and  made  my  re- 
monstrance, and  that  is  surely  about  all  that 
I  can  do  ;  but  I  cannot  help  wondering  what 
sort  of  woman  Anna  has  turned  out  by  this 
time,  and  I  wish  I  could  get  her  here  to  look 
after  her  own  boy.     Ah  !  and  here  is  mine." 

The  last  remark  was  to  Morton,  whom  she 
came  upon  at  the  moment  round  the  corner  of 
a  path  on  his  way  from  the  stable.  He 
paused,  astonished  to  meet  her  alone. 

'''  I  have  just  parted  with  Gilbert,"  she 
said. 

"  So  I  hear,"  said  Morton,  for  at  that 
moment  a  ringing  whistle  came  to  them  echo- 
ing merrily  through  the  woods,  growing  more 
and  more  distant  as  Gilbert  went '  his  way. 
The  Marquise  listened  and  smiled,  and  a 
pleased  complacent  look  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  What  a  happy    boy    it    is  !"    she  said. 
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*'  Morton,  what  do  you  think  ?  Is  he  likely 
to  fall  in  love  T 

Morton  glanced  at  her  curiously  and  burst 
into  a  merry  peal. 

"  Gilbert  ?  Gilbert  in  love  !  Is  that  what 
you  are  troubling  yourself  about, little  mother? 
Who,  is  it  the  'Solava  '?  Gilbert — what  fun  ! 
what  an  idea !  Why,  I  do  not  think  he  has 
a  thouo'ht  of  such  a  thinof.  It  is  not  in  him. 
Why,  maman,  have  you  never  seen  a  man  in 
love  ?  and  you  talk  of  Gilbert !" 

"  I  have  seen  you,  if  you  mean  that,  you 
silly  romantic  boy.  I  have  seen  you  tearing 
your  hair  and  sighing  your  heart  out,  and  that 
(though  I  won't  tell  Jeanne  so)  many  a  time. 
But  you  are  half  a  Frenchman,  my  dear 
Morton  ;  and  Gilbert  will  take  it  in  English 
fashion  whenever  or  in  whatever  way  it  comes." 

*'  And  if  it  does  come,  may  I  be  there  to 
see,"  said  Morton,  laughing.  "  Gilbert 
holding — anything — how  does  your  English 
poet  put  it,  mother  ?  *  somewhat  nearer  than 
his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse !'     Im- 
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possible  !  Nothing  is  to  him,  I  am  quite 
certain  (if  you  asked  him  really),  half  as  near 
or  dear  as  either  of  the  two." 

"  But — the  '  Solava/  Morton.  He  likes  to 
go  to  her.     What  do  you  make  of  it  all  ?" 

"  Mother,"  said  Morton,  very  seriously^ 
*'  I  was  once  in  love  with  Madame  Zophee 
— you  know  I  was  ;  and  when  I  remember  what 
I  felt,  when  I  know  what  she  is  to  any  one 
capable  of  being  attracted  by  her,  I  cannot 
have  a  moment's  anxiety  on  Gilbert's  account. 
Look  at  the  cool  manner  in  which  he  takes 
her.  He  comes  home  and  it  amazes  me,  I  can 
tell  you,  often  to  see  him  sitting  down  to  eat 
his  dinner  complacently,  after  half  an  after- 
noon in  her  society,  at  a  picnic  or  at  croquet 
here.  'Very  jolly  '  and  ^  capital  fun '  would 
be  the  outer  limits  of  his  enthusiasm  if  you 
examined  into  his  feeling  for  Madame  Zophee 
or  for  anybody  else,  or  indeed  for  life  in 
general.  He  is  a  dear  good  fellow,  but  it  is 
not  in  him  to  fall  in  love,  mother ;  no  fear  of 
him." 
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The  distant  ring  of  Gilbert's  whistle  still 
reached  them  as  they  paused  a  minute  and 
listened  once  more,  and  then  the  mother  and 
son  smiled  reassuredly  to  each  other,  and  she 
took  his  arm  and  strolled  back  to  the  croquet- 
ground. 


7—3 


CHAPTEE  lY. 


A    PRESENTATION. 


J  HE  Marquise  meant  well,  but  if  there 
was  any  cause  why  Gilbert  Erie 
should  not  fall  in  love  with  Ma- 
dame Zoph^e  Variazinka,  his  aunt  certainly 
took  a  very  dangerous  course  in  her  efforts  to 
prevent  his  doing  so.  Almost  any  other 
man  but  Gilbert,  as  he  smoked  his  cigar  and 
strolled  through  the  woods  below  St.  Hilaire, 
after  that  conversation,  if  he  had  never  before 
thought  of  falling  in  love  with  her,  would 
have  suddenly  and  instantly  discovered  there 
and  then  that  he  had  done  so.  But  to  Gilbert 
it  did  not  come  in  this  way.     He  assured 
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himself  it  was  ridiculous ;  he  was  not  in  love. 
They  were  friends  ;  theirs  was  a  charming, 
very  entrancing,  but  quite  Platonic  friend- 
ship ;  he  was  far  too  happy  at  present  to 
think  of  anything  more.  Being  in  love 
implied  so  much.  His  mother,  the  future, 
home  ;  confusion  and  difficulty  of  every  kind. 
And  that  home  was  a  dreamy  distance  to  him 
just  then,  and  the  future  had  no  existence 
at  all. 

**  So  absurd !"  he  murmured  to  himself. 
*'  Why  caonot  people  be  friends  together  with- 
out some  one  thinking  immediately  of  that 
kind  of  thing  ?" 

So  he  soliloquised  as  he  passed  out  of  the 
wood,  as  he  reached  the  pathway  by  the 
stream,  as  he  wound  round  the  wall  where 
the  creepers  hung  low  above  him,  as  he  neared 
the  rustic  gate  which  enclosed  Madame  Zo- 
phee's  home.  The  roses  were  all  gone  now  ; 
there  were  bright-hued  flowers  lingering  here 
and  there,  dotted  like  stars  over  beautiful 
late    creepers    and    southern    shrubs,    that 
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clustered  in  the  luxury  of  the  garden.  But 
the  roses  had  shed  all  their  petals,  and  the 
leaves  from  the  old  gnarled  trees  had  fallen 
on  the  grass  and  gravel,  and  strewed  both 
with  a  rich  carpet  of  russet  and  crimson  and 
gold.  The  scene  was  changed  since  he  had 
first  come  there  many  weeks  ago.  More 
changed  than  he  was  !  It  was  winter  here  ; 
the  chill  blast  had  swept  over  mountain  and 
valley,  the  leaves  had  fallen,  the  rich  bloom 
was  gone,  the  afterglow  of  the  sunset  was 
struggling  already  with  the  deep  shadows  of 
the  night ;  but  for  him,  as  he  stood  there,  his 
eyes  glistening  as  he  paused  to  look  back  and 
gaze  over  the  glorious  prospect — for  him  the 
year  of  life  was  still  bright  and  beautiful.  It 
was  still  all  summer  in  his  heart. 

"  Ah  1"  he  turned  suddenly  to  exclaim,  for 
a  voice  reached  his  ear — the  voice  of  some  one 
coming  down  the  garden  towards  the  gate  ; 
but  he  paused  with  the  exclamation  ;  for 
a  second  voice  arrested  him,  answering  imme- 
diately  the   well-known   tones;   and    as  he 
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turned  and  approached  the  gateway,  Madame 
Zophee,  accompanied  by  another  lady,  came 
down  tlie  path.  He  stopped  as  they  ap- 
proached him,  and  raised  his  hat. 

The  tall  figure  of  the  lady  who  walked  by 
Madame  Zophee's  side  was  unknown  to  him. 
She  was  dressed  in  black.  Her  head  was 
somewhat  turned  from  him,  and  she  con- 
tinued speaking  rapidly  and  low  to  Madame 
Zophee  as  they  drew  near.  He  could  not  see 
her  face,  but  there  was  something  that  ar- 
rested him  in  her  aspect  and  in  the  soft  fall 
of  her  voice  as  she  came  down  the  garden  ; 
something  unusual  in  her  mien  and  in  the 
graceful  dignity  of  her  figure  that  commanded 
irresistible  admiration  and  interest  as  she 
approached.  Gilbert  would  have  described 
her,  if  any  one  had  asked  him,  as  a  woman 
"essentially  high  bred,"  from  the  instant 
impression  caught  in  that  one  glance  at  the 
pose  of  her  head,  at  the  firmness  of  her  step 
upon  the  leaf-strewn  turf,  and  at  the  beau- 
tifid  hand  which  lay  ungloved  upon  her  black 
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muff,  delicately  fair  and  small,  and  sparkling 
with  jewels. 

Madame  Zopliee  looked  a  little  flushed  and 
excited  as  the  two  approached  together,  and 
the  colour  deepened  as  she  turned  and  per- 
ceived Gilbert  across  the  gate.  She  glanced  at 
her  companion  and  then  looked  again  at  him, 
and  her  lips  parted  in  a  bright  smile  as  the  lady 
bent  her  head  slightly,  apparently  in  silent 
assent  to  some  request  understood  though  un- 
spoken by  Madame  Zoph^e.  Then  she  turned 
her  glance  upon  Gilbert,  who  stood  pausing, 
uncertain  whether  as  usual  to  push  open  the 
gate.  Madame  Zophee  laid  one  hand  upon  it 
and  drew  it  open,  and  still  smiling,  she 
stretched  out  the  other  hand — the  left  one — 
to  him." 

*^  Sir  Gilbert,"  she  said,  "  good-evening  ;'* 
and  then  she  looked  shyly  at  her  friend 
again.  "  Let  me  present  you,"  she  added 
in  a  low  voice,  '^let  me  present  you  to — the 
Princess." 

Gilbert  knew  now  to  whose  acquaintance  he 
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was  in  these  words  admitted.  He  bowed  low, 
and  then  looked  up,  to  meet  the  smile,  and  to 
return  courteously  the  gaze  of  surely  the 
sweetest  eyes  that  ever  spoke  truthfully 
the  expression  of  a  noble,  a  tender,  and  a 
sympathetic  heart.  The  Princess  looked 
curiously  at  him  for  a  moment  as  she  bowed 
and  smiled,  till  Madame  Zophee  added,  "  The 
nephew  of  Madame  de  St.  Hilaire." 

"  Ah  !"  she  said  then,  ''  I  am  very  pleased 
to  know  you.  Sir  Gilbert.  Your  aunt  has 
been  hoping  for  a  visit  from  you  for  a  long 
time.     I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  her." 

''Come,  and  going  to  stay  too,"  said  Ma- 
dame Zophee.  *'  Sir  Gilbert  is  enchanted. 
Princess,  with  the  life  of  the  Pyrenees." 

"Ah,  indeed  I  I  am  glad.  Pau  is  truly 
a  'paradis  terrestre.*  I  am  sure  every  ona 
must  find  it  so." 

"  Pau  I  scarcely  know  yet,"  said  Gilbert, 
"  but  I  am  enchanted  with  the  Pyrenees." 

"  And  you  will  love  Pau  too  when  you  have 
stayed  there.     We  have  the  mountains  still 
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before  us  there,  you  know.  You  are  coming 
to  town  I  hope  with  your  aunt  V 

*^  I  am,"  he  answered.  "  To-morrow, 
Princess,  we  all  move  from  St.  Hilaire." 

"And  what  day  do  you  come  in,  cherie  ?" 
she  continued,  turning  to  lay  her  hand  on 
Madame  Zophee's.  "  I  am  so  glad  that  clever 
Varle  has  ordered  you  to  leave  the  coteaux 
this  year.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  you 
alone  here  in  the  winter." 

"  You  are  kind.  Princess,"  said  Madame 
Zophee,  '^  but  I  am  sorry  to  leave  my  moun- 
tain home.  It  is  to  be,  however,  and  I  go  to 
town  in  a  day  or  two  like  the  rest." 

"  Ah  I  I  am  glad  of  it.  That  is  well.  The 
dear  Marquise  will  be  so  happy  to  have  you 
with  her.  Will  you  give  your  aunt  my  love, 
Sir  Gilbert  ?  Will  you  tell  her  I  will  come 
and  visit  her  immediately  in  the  Rue  de 
Lycee  ?  Indeed,  she  would  have  seen  me  to- 
day, but  I  only  arrived  yesterday,  and  started 
to  drive  late  this  afternoon,  so  I  had  only 
time  to  come  and  see  how  my  little  Zophee 
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has  been  all  the  while  I  have  been  away  from 
her.     "Will  you  tell  your  aunt,  Sir  Gilbert  V 

*'  I  will,  Princess,'^  he  answered.  "  She 
will  be  delighted  to  hear  of  you ;  only 
yesterday  she  was  wonderiDg  w^hether  you 
had  arrived." 

"  And  only  yesterday  I  came.  And  the 
Baronne  has  not  arrived;  Zophee,"  she  con- 
tinued, "so  to-day  I  have  come  out  to  you 
quite  alone.  She  comes  to-night.  But  I  must 
be  going,  it  is  getting  late.  Where  is  Ivan  ? 
Why  do  they  delay  with  the  carriage  ?" 

"  I  hear  it,  Princess,^'  said  Madame  Zophee. 
''  See,  it  comes  ;"  and  Gilbert,  as  she  spoke, 
stood  aside  as  a  large  sociable,  with  a  foreign- 
looking  servant  on  the  box,  and  Ivan  walking 
by  the  horses'  heads^  drew  slowly  up  to  the 
gate.  ' 

Gilbert  sprang  forward  to  open  the  door. 
The  Princess  encircled  Madame  Zophee  in 
a  gentle  lingering  embrace,  murmured  once 
more  in  a  few  soft  words  her  delight  at 
seeing     her     again,     her    pleasure    at     the 
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prospect  of  their  being  neighbours  for  the 
winter  in  town  ;  and  then  she  turned  with  a 
gracious  salutation  to  Gilbert,  let  him  take 
her  hand,  and  assist  her  as  he  stood  with 
uncovered  head  by  the  carriage  ;  glanced 
at  him  again  with  those  sweet  cordial  eyes  of 
hers,  and  in  another  moment  he  had  closed 
the  door  of  her  carriage,  and  she  had  driven 
away. 

"  I  feel  more  at  home  in  the  world,"  said 
Madame  Zophee  softly,  as  they  stood  together 
on  the  gravel  and  watched  the  carriage  go 
down  the  hill.  "  I  feel  more  at  home  in  this 
W'ide,  wide  world  now  that  the  Princess  has 
returned  to  Pau." 

Gilbert  smiled  as  he  answered  her,  and 
they  pursued  the  subject  a  little,  he  question- 
ing hesitatingly,  and  she  lingering,  as  she 
answered,  over  the  pleasant  recollections  of 
her  visitor  with  a  loving  intonation  in  accent 
and  voice ;  then  she  said  suddenly  to  him  as 
he  still  remained  standing  by  her  side  : 

"  Have  you  brought  any  message  for  me 
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this  afternoon,  Sir  Gilbert?  Any  message 
from  your  aunt  V^ 

"  Only  will  you  come  to  St.  Hilaire  tills 
evening  ?     Will  you  come  back  with  me  ?" 

"  Did  she  send  you  to  say  so  ?  I  scarcely 
think  it,  for  she  was  here  and  asked  me,  and 
I  refused  some  hours  ago.  Did  she  send  you 
to  ask  me  again  ?" 

"  No,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  I  do  not  think 
she  did." 

**  And  have  you  no  other  message  ?" 

"  None  whatever,"  he  answered  emphati- 
cally. 

"  Then — "     She  paused. 

"  Then  why  did  I  come  ?  I  did  not  come, 
Madame  Zophee,  I  only  found  myself  here ; 
arrived  somehow  unconsciously ;  by  a  sort  of 
instinct  I  suppose.  I  think  I  wanted  to  see 
the  view  from  here  just  once  more.  We  are 
are  all  going  away,  you  know,  to-morrow.'* 

"  Yes,  alas !" 

"  Alas !  I  sav  too.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
like  the  life  down  in  the  town  there  half  as 
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much  as  I  have  liked  St.  Hilaire ;  but  at  all 
events  I  am  glad  you  are  commg  also." 

'^  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  were  parting  with 
you  all,  but  I  cannot  say  I  am  glad  to  be 
going  to  live  in  town.*' 

"  But,  Madame  Zophee,  you  cannot  like 
being  here  alone,  can  you  ?  when  they  are  all 
gone  from  St.  Hilaire  I  mean.  I  cannot 
imagine  you  here  then.  How  solitary,  over- 
poweringly  solitary,  it  must  be  !" 

*^  That  is  just  what  it  is — overpowering.  I 
like  it,  but  I  dare  say  it  is  not  good  for  me,  as 
Varle  says." 

"But— like  it?" 

"  Cannot  you  imagine  it  ?  You,  Sir  Gil- 
bert, with  your  love  of  nature  and  your  feel- 
ing for  the  glories  and  the  wildness  of  a 
mountain  life  T 

"  Yes  ;  I  could  enjoy  it,  but  then  I  should 
shoot  and  hunt,  and  scramble  about,  and  ex- 
plore the  mountains  more  than  gaze  at  them  ; 
but  for  you — I  am  sure  it  must  be  much 
better  to  be  in  town." 
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"  I  suppose  so.  I  was  thinking  of  it  just 
before  the  Princess  came.  They  have  packed 
my  books  and  sent  away  my  piano  and  my 
easel ;  in  fact,  deprived  me  of  all  my  occu- 
pations, so  I  came  out  early  in  the  afternoon 
here,  and  leant  upon  the  gate,  and  said  good- 
bye to  my  view  and  to  my  solitude  and  to 
all  my  mountain  thoughts." 

They  leant  upon  the  gate  again,  now  side 
by  side,  and  Madame  Zoph^e  looked  away 
over  the  valley,  and  Gilbert  turned  his  gaze 
upon  her,  waiting  for  her  to  speak  again, 
and  watching  the  dreamy  absent  expression 
gathering  over  her  averted  face. 

"  The  mountains  have  been  so  long  my 
companions,"  she  said  presently ;  "  the  only 
presence  in  my  life  for  many  a  day  that  was 
powerful  enough  to  take  me  out  of  myself." 

She  looked  intensely  sad  for  a  moment, 
and  he  smiled  with  his  usual  effort  to  rouse 
her  and  draw  her  thoughts  away  from  her 
memories,  as  he  replied : 

**  We  do  not  want  you  to  he  anything  but 
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yourself,  Madame  Zophee,  and  so  we  are  glad 
we  are  going  to  take  you  from  the  mountains, 
for  they  often  threaten  to  take  you  from  us." 

"  Ah  !  Sir  Gilbert,  I  think  it  is  the  happiest 
symptom  in  your  character  that  you  have  so 
little  understanding  of  solitude,  or  what  it 
means  and  brings." 

'*  And  yet  I  am  often  alone." 

"  And  a  cheerful  companion  to  yourself 
you  are  always." 

*'  When  I  am  alone  I  have  generally  the 
dogs,  you  know,  and  my  gun,  or  a  horse  who 
wants  a  great  deal  of  thinking  about,  and 
these  constitute  society  at  any  time." 

"  And  I  have  my  dogs  and  my  flowers,  and 
I  find  them  society ;  but  then  I  also  have 
myself;  and  dogs  and  flowers,  nay,  even 
music  and  painting  and  books,  are  not  sufii- 
cient  for  me,  and  I  fall  sometimes,  as  this 
afternoon,  into  fits  of  sadness,  and  find  myself 
revelling  in  melancholy,  recalling  fruitlessly 
the  past.  Then  it  is  that  the  mountains 
help  me.     I  wish  you  understood  Russian,  Sir 
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Gilbert.  How  I  wish  you  knew  one  of  Derz- 
havin's  poems,  for  it  does  so  exactly  describe 
what  I  feel  when  I  stand  here  and  lose  my- 
self in  the  mountain  prospect ;  it  expresses 
the  feeling  which  I  seek  when  I  rush  away 
from  myself  out  here.  I  do  not  mind 
the  loss  and  waste  of  my  one  little  life 
when  I  have  once  caught  the  spirit  of  his 
poem." 

''  Tell  it  to  me,"  said  Gilbert. 

"  Kepeat  it  to  you  ?  Derzhavin's  lines  in 
my  poor  translation  ?  Would  you  care  to  hear 
them  ?     Shall  I  T 

*'  Yes,  do,"  he  said,  for  at  that  moment  the 
feeling  was  strong  within  him,  that  he  cared 
little  what  she  repeated  to  him  so  long  as  she 
went  on  talking  and  did  not  send  him  away  ; 
and  Madame  Zoph^e,  after  pausing  an  instant, 
gazing  over  the  mountains  towards  Bigorre, 
began,  as  he  asked  her,  Derzhavin's  long  and 
beautiful  poem.  In  soft  full-flowing  tones 
she  repeated  it  to  him — an  English  translation 
— her  own.     His  head  bent  as  he  listened  in 
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reverence,  in  admiration  of  the  sentiments 
and  sublime  thoughts  and  magnificent  imagery 
which  she  spoke  to  him  straight  from  her  own 
veiled  heart  and  spirit  in  the  language  of  a 
poet  of  her  beloved  land ;  and  his  eyes 
glistened  with  kindling  emotion  as  her  voice 
sank  low  while  with  exquisite  pathos  and  in- 
tonation she  murmured  the  last  few  lines  : 


"  Oh,  thoughts  ineffable  !     Oh,  visions  blest  ! 

Though  worthless  my  conceptions  all  of  Thee, 
Yet  shall  Thy  shadowed  Image  fill  my  breast 

And  waft  its  homage  to  Thy  Deity. 
God  1    Thus  alone  my  lowly  thoughts  can  sore, 

Thus  seek  Thy  presence.     Being  wise  and  good ! 
Midst  Thy  grand  works  admire,  obey,  adore, 

And  when  the  tongue  is  eloquent  no  more. 
The  soul  shall  speak  through  tears  of  gratitude." 


Her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  cheek  flushed 
crimson  again,  as  in  soft  passionate  accents  she 
repeated,  half  to  him,  half  to  herself,  these 
lines. 

"  But,  Madame  Zophee,  it  is  very  bad  for 
you,   I  am  certain,"  he  said   suddenly,   "  to 
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stand  all  alone  in  tlie  solitude  and  storms  of 
winter  here  and  feel  like  that." 

"  But  is  it  not  beautiful  ?"  she  answered. 
*'  It  is  Derzhavin's  poem  on  the  Spirit  of  the 
Universe — on  God.  Did  I  never  tell  you 
about  him — about  Derzhavin,  the  young 
Guardsman  of  Caterina  Seconda,  who  wrote 
'  The  Ode  to  the  Kiro^hiz  Kaissak  Princess 
Feliza'?  Did  I  never  tell  you.  of  him — how 
he  stood  sentinel  at  the  Palace  gate  as  Cathe- 
rine passed  to  her  coronation,  and  was  fired  by 
the  glories  of  his  Czarina  with  the  inspiration 
of  his  wonderful  poem  ?  Ah  !  he  is  one  of 
my  favourites.  I  will  translate  more  for  you. 
Sir  Gilbert,  and  try  to  bring  you  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  him." 

*'But  I  do  not  like  him  if  he  teaches  you 
to  love  your  solitude,  when  we  all  want  you 
so  very  much  at  St.  Hilaire." 

"  He  does  not  teach  me,  he  only  comes  with 
expression,  with  language  for  my  solitude 
when  its  sadness  weights  me  sometimes  into 
silence,  leaving  me,  for  myself,  no  speech.  Then 
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Derzhavin  speaks  for  me  and  draws  down  the 
cool  dew  of  the  solace  of  the  mountains.  Ah, 
Sh'  Gilbert !  go  back  to  St.  Hilaire.  And 
you  must  go  without  me  ;  you  would  all  find 
me  a  sad  companion  to-night." 

He  had  failed  to  rouse  or  cheer  her  this 
evening ;  she  turned  from  him  completely  and 
leant  her  arms  on  the  gate  and  looked  far 
awav. 

*'  Madame  Zophee,"  he  said  presently,  "  do 
you  believe  in  Platonic  friendship  ?" 

She  looked  quickly  round  at  him.  "  I  do," 
she  said  emphatically.  "  I  hope,  indeed  I 
do." 

"  It  is  a  ridiculous  term,"  he  said,  "  but  it 
is  the  only  one  that  expresses  exactly  the 
sort  of  thing  I  want  to  say.  It  is  just  this. 
You  know  I  have  never  in  all  my  life  before 
had  the  sort  of  friend  that  you  are  to  me  ; 
anybody,  I  mean,  who  took  an  interest  in  my 
ignorance  and  tried  to  teach  me  something 
and  to  make  me  more  of  a  fellow  than  I  am ; 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  in  a  right  sort  of  way 
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how  much  I  feel  for  you,  how  dreadfully  sorry 
I  am  when  you  get  melancholy  and  sad, 
and  how  awfully  bad  I  think  it  is  for  you 
to  be  lonely  and  silent  and  to  tell  no  one  your 
trouble — it  is  very  bad.  And  all  I  want  to 
say  is — of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  curi- 
ous, or  as  if  I  were  asking  you  questions  or 
trying  to  find  things  out  —  but,  Madame 
Zophee,  if  it  would  be  any  comfort  in  the 
world  to  tell  me  the  whole  story  of  your 
life,  you  know  it  would  be  all  safe  with  me, 
and  I  would  just  take  it  as  a  kind  of  mark 
of  our  friendship,  and  nothing  in  the  world 
more." 

He  spoke  in  his  usual  matter-of-fact  and 
cordial  way,  and  his  eyes,  as  she  turned  to 
him,  were  resting  full  upon  her,  expressing 
simply  the  kindly  feeling  and  the  warm  friend- 
ship of  his  words.  Her  cheek  grew  very  pale 
as  she  answered  him. 

*'  Sir  Gilbert,  if  you  only  knew,"  she  said, 
"  that  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  my  life 
is  the  very  thing  I  most  wish  to  do.     If  you 
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only  knew — liow  much — how  much — I  wish 
to  do  it — but,  alas  !  it  is  the  one  thing  im- 
possible for  me  to  do — quite  impossible ! 
You  respect  a  jDromise,  do  you  not  ?  You 
think  a  promise  should  be  really  kept  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  he  said. 

"  Well  then,  as  I  told  you  once  before,  it  is 
a  promise — a  promise  that  binds  me  here,  that 
keeps  me  silent,  that  shuts  me  out  from  life 
and  companionship  and  from  all  of  you  ;  and 
now  even,  as  I  speak  of  that  promise  and  let 
you  be  my  friend,  I  break  it,  I  infringe  upon 
its  limits — I  defy  the  wish  of  one,"  she 
continued  in  low  broken  tones,  "  of  one  to 
whom  I  owe  everything,  who  w^as  so  much  to 
me  and  mine  through  many  a  weary  year ; 
one  who  deserves  so  much  of  me,  and  of  every 
one  who  has  ever  known  him,  or  seen  and 
watched  his  life ;  one  to  whom  now  the  only 
grateful  service  /  can  render  is  this — my 
silence." 

"  Then  be  it  so,"  he  said  quietly.  "  You 
understand  though,  Madame  Zophee,  what  I 
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meant  ?  Not  curiosity  but  friendship  made 
me  speak  just  now.'* 

"  And  friendship  for  you,  for  myself,  would 
make  me  speak,  Sir  Gilbert ;  but  my  lips  are 
sealed,  none  but  the  mountains  can  hear  my 
story,  from  none  but  the  Spirit  of  Nature  can 
I  seek  soothing  sympathy  and  relief  Can 
you  wonder  then  that  I  love  my  solitude  and 
mourn  to  leave  my  companion  hills  ?" 

"  Ah  !  but  even  with  silence  lying  between 
us,  Madame  Zophee,  you  still  say,  do  not  you, 
that  we  may  be  friends  ?" 

"  The  kindest  friendship  I  can  show  towards 
you,  towards  any  one,  Sir  Gilbert,  is  to  bid 
you^o." 

"  No,  no ;  not  that  at  all  events,"  he  ex- 
clahned,  laughing. 

"  Go  \"  she  went  on,  "  away  from  me  and 
from  my  saddened  shadowed  life.  Go  away, 
Sir  Gilbert,  now,  and  I  will  remember  with 
pleasure  our  friendship,  nay  I  will  regard  you 
if  you  like  as  my  constant,  kind,  though  ever 
absent  friend." 
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"  But,  Madame  Zophee,  I  am  not  going/' 
he  said.  *' You  must  put  up  with  me  a  little 
longer  when  we  all  get  to  Pau,  even  as  a  pre- 
sent friend.  Come,  do  not  let  me  leave  you 
in  a  sad  mood  !  Will  you  not  come  to  St. 
Hilaire,  or  must  I  really  go  home  without 
you  ?  I  declare  the  inexorable  dinner-hour 
has  arrived — fancy  its  being  so  late  ! — and  my 
uncle  is  a  monument  of  punctuality.  I  must 
go.  Say  good-night  to  me,  Madame  Zophee. 
Will  you  not  let  me  feel  before  I  leave  you 
that  there  is  a  delightful  winter  before  us  all, 
and  that  whatever  happens  we  shall  still  be 
friends  ?" 

Why  not  indeed,  while  he  looked  so  uncon- 
scious and  so  self-possessed  ?  Why  not  take 
that  friendship  which,  as  he  went  and  came 
before  her,  was  ever  so  pleasant  and  so  sweet 
to  her  ?     Why  not  be  friends  ? 

*'  I  will  take  your  friendship,"  she  said 
slowly.      *'  Only— '' 

Could  she  not  finish  the  sentence  ?  Could 
she  not  put  it  in  any  way  '^     By  any  hint,  by 
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any  word  dropped  as  if  unawares,  could  she 
not  lift  the  veil  from  the  present  and  yet  pre- 
serve the  sacred  secret  of  the  past  ?  How 
could  she  say  it  ?  "I  will  take  your  friend- 
ship only — do  not  offer  me  love^  This  sen- 
tence almost  formed  itself  upon  her  lips  as 
she  turned  to  him,  and  then  again  it  was 
stayed  ;  for  why  say  it  ? 

He  did  not  proffer  love.  There  was  no 
approach  to  it  in  the  smile,  in  the  clear  eyes, 
in  the  farewell  words,  or  in  the  ringing  voice 
in  which  he  called  a  parting  greeting  to 
Lustoff,  as,  after  clasping  her  hand  lightly,  he 
said  his  frank  *' good-night,"  and  turned  up 
the  pathway  to  St.  Hilaire  once  more.  It 
was  after  many  months  and  after  many 
changes  that  he  visited  the  chalet  again. 


CHAPTER  V. 

COTILLON   BOUQUETS. 

>EXT  day  they  all  went  to  town,  and 
then  there  was  a  period  of  bustle 
and  fuss  in  the  process  of  settling 
down  in  the  Rue  de  Lyc^e  that,  before 
the  Marquis  had  finally  composed  himself, 
threatened  utter  distraction  to  everybody  in 
the  house.  Baptiste,  moreover,  imitated  his 
master  closely  in  the  excitement  of  the  occa- 
sion. Together  they  tormented  every  soul  of 
the  household  (excepting  always  the  Mar- 
quise) to  the  verge  of  despair,  and  when  they 
had  exhausted  every  sort  of  vituperation  upon 
their  neighbours   they  acted,  fortunately,  as 
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■safety-valves  for  each  other,  and  so  by  dint  of 
time  and  trouble,  upstairs  and  down,  in  kitchen 
and  salon,  the  menage  settled  down. 

Then  Gilbert  was  "  arranged/'  as  Baptiste 
■expressed  it,  in  his  apartments  ;  and  his  Eng- 
lish groom  and  valet,  with  a  couple  of  his 
hunters,  arrived — a  proof  that  he  was  going  in 
for  the  winter  seriouslv. 

Then  Madame  Zophee  came,  and  the  rooms 
on  the  rez-de-chaussee  in  "  The  France ' 
were  fitted  up,  and  looked  quite  ''like  her- 
self," as  Gilbert  asserted  when  he  escorted  his 
aunt  to  visit  her  the  day  after  she  arrived. 
They  looked  warm  and  comfortable  and 
curious,  like  a  bit  of  the  chalet  from  the 
coteaux,  like  a  bit  of  romance  in  the  midst  of 
life  practical  and  external,  like  a  picture  of 
foreign  lands  and  strange  scenes  and  quaint 
associations  in  the  midst  of  familiar  things. 

The  windows  were  filled  with  rich 
exotics  brought  by  Yasilie  and  Ivan  from 
their  carefully-tended  greenhouses  on  the 
coteaux.     Her  easel  was  set  up,  her  books 
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covered  tlie  tables,  her  ebony-cased  piano 
travelled  over  the  valley  too ;  and  numberless 
little  curious  ornaments  and  familiar  objects 
had  been  gathered  from  the  rooms  at  the 
chalet  by  Marfa,  packed  up  and  conveyed  to 
town,  to  make  the  bare  hotel  salon  more 
fitting,  in  her  opinion,  for  the  habitation  of 
her  '*  doushinka,"  her  "galoupka,"  her  Httle, 
dainty,  tenderly-guarded  queen. 

In  due  time  all  were  comfortably  settled 
down,  and  the  winter  fairly  began.  The  usual 
coterie  of  St.  Hilaire  soon  re-formed  itself  in 
the  Eue  de  Lycee  in  Madame  la  Marquise's 
rooms ;  one  or  two  were  absent,  but  others, 
wanting  on  the  Pyrenees,  joined  the  pleasant 
circle  here.  The  Princess  was  a  visitor,  con- 
stant and  ever  welcome,  and  many  others, 
whose  acquaintance  we  may  still  make  as  we 
glide  along.  Once  a  day  at  all  events,  as  the 
twilight  fell,  the  large  glittering  drawing- 
room,  with  the  softly-lighted  violet  boudoir 
opening  from  one  side,  was  the  scene  of  a 
Slathering  so  sociable,  so  easy  and  attractive. 
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as  to  leave  many  a  pleasant  memory  lingering 
afterwards  for  all  who  were  admitted  there. 
Madame  Zophee  was  often  present,  and  Gil- 
bert, save  when  hunting  was  long  and  late, 
never  failed  to  appear. 

The  week  after  they  all  arrived  in  town 
came  the  first  great  ball  of  the  season,  of 
which  Bebe  had  spoken  at  the  croquet-party 
at  St.  Hilaire  many  weeks  ago — the  ball  given 
by  the  young  bachelors  of  the  English  and 
French  clubs,  partly  as  a  sort  of  introduction 
to  the  general  festivities,  and  partly  in  honour 
of  Morton  de  St.  Hilaire,  who  was  on  that 
occasion  President  of  the  Comimittee  for  the 
last  time. 

It  was  also  partly  in  his  honour  and  to 
please  them  all  that  Madame  Zophee  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  persuasion  and  accom- 
panied the  Princess  to  this  ball.  She  never 
appeared  except  twice  at  any  scene  of  gaiety 
at  Pau.  This  was  the  first  time,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  story  ;  and  the  second  was — lono- 
after — near  the  end. 
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Gilbert  had  scarcely  expected  to  see  her. 
She  had  refused  so  often,  and  remained  so 
firm,  that  he  had  left  his  aunt's  drawing-room 
in  the  afternoon  where  they  w^ere  all 
assembled,  and  had  gone  out,  much  disap- 
pointed and  somewhat  disconsolate,  to 
wander  about  the  streets,  feeling  that  he  did 
dislike  his  town  life  after  all :  and  that 
the  prospects  of  a  ball,  and  in  fact  a  round  of 
balls,  with  a  crowd  of  strangers,  promised  little 
interest  to  him.  Thus  it  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  him,  wdien  waiting  at  the  cloakroom 
door  to  conduct  his  aunt  to  her  seat,  to  see 
the  Princess  emerge  from  the  room  and  pass 
near  him,  Madame  Zophee  walking  by  her 
side.  Close  behind  the  Princess  came  "  The 
Baronne,"  who  had  arrived  a  few  evenings 
before,  to  take  up  her  accustomed  post  for  the 
winter.  Ah  !  do  we  not  all  know  her  ?  Her 
bright  smile  and  twinkling  eyes  and  genial 
kindly  character. 

Ah !  how  difficult  to  write  on  a  page  like 
this  of  scenes  we  know  so  well,  and  of  those 
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we  love  and  remember,  who  have  known  these 
scenes  along  with  us  ;  and  yet  without  them 
Pau  would  be  itself  no  more. 

Gilbert  started  forward  as  this  party  ap- 
proached, for  they  had  not  observed  him,  and 
were  passing  along.     '^  Good-evening,"  he  said. 

'^  Ah,  good-evening,  Sir  Gilbert !"  the 
Princess  said,  as  he  bowed  low  and  paused 
when  she  turned  to  him.  *^  So  we  have  suc- 
ceeded after  all,  you  see  ;  we  have  brought 
her." 

"Yes,  here  I  am,"  said  Madame  Zophee, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  sweet  but  rather 
saddened  smile.  ''  Here  I  am  ;  and  I  feel  a 
great  barbarian,  I  assure  you — not  at  all  at 
home,  and  not  in  the  least  suited  for  so  gay  a 


scene." 


''You  look  very  much  suited  to  it  at  all 
events,"  said  Gilbert ;  and  an  expression  of 
admiration  crept  irrepressibly  into  his  frank 
gaze,  for  indeed  she  did  look  lovely.  Lovely 
in  her  own  peculiar  and  uncommon  way ; 
lovely  with  that  harmony  of  soft  shade  and 
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unusual  colouring  that  were  so  entirely  her 
own.  Her  dress,  made  of  some  pliant  mate- 
rial, was  of  ivory  hue — soft  and  indescribable, 
as  he  felt  it,  in  tone  and  colour ;  it  was  mar- 
vellously becoming  to  the  hlanc-mat  of  her 
clear  skin.  From  under  their  shadowy  lashes 
her  dark  dreamy  eyes  shone  with  an  intense 
lustre  that  reflected  the  glow  of  brilliant  light 
in  which  she  stood.  She  wore  rich  curious 
ornaments  of  dim  woven  gold  coiled  in  her 
dusky  hair,  in  plain  broad  bands  clasped 
round  her  neck,  enclosing  her  long  flowing 
dress  at  the  waist  and  encircling  her  white 
arms.  She  looked  as  lovely,  as  curious,  as 
unlike  any  one  else  as  usual.  "The  Sun-Maid" 
spoke  in  the  lustrous  expression  of  her  eyes  ; 
but  you  thought  of  the  "  Tsiganie"  as  you 
noted  the  ornaments,  simple  and  strange-look- 
ing, and  yet  so  rich  and  costly,  and  as  you 
recognised  the  curious  taste  that  had  directed 
the  whole  attire.  It  was  very  captivating  at 
all  events,  and  she  looked  charming. 

"  '  No  dress'  was  the  last  excuse  made  ;  but 
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we  repudiated  that  difficulty.  Do  you  not 
think  we  were  right  ?"  asked  the  Princess, 
smiling  triumphantly  as  she  turned  from 
Gilbert  to  take  the  arm  of  the  old  Due  de 
Montifero,  who  was  waiting  to  conduct  her. 

"  I  think  so  indeed.  What  a  pretty  cos- 
tume !"  he  said.  "  I  wish  I  could  accompany 
you  into  the  ballroom,  but  I  am  waiting  for 
my  aunt.  Morton  and  the  Marquis  have 
gone  off  to  do  the  honours  at  the  entrance- 
door — to  receive  people,  you  know.  But,  ah  ! 
I  declare  here  she  is  1  and  hurrah !  that 
is  capital ;  Comte  de  Beaulieu  has  taken 
possession  of  her,  and  now  I  may  escort  you 
m. 

*'  My  dear  Gilbert,"  the  Marquise  was  just 
beginning  to  say,  "  I  have  kept  you  wait- 
ing— ^"  but  she  had  no  time  for  more.  The 
Comte  de  Beaulieu  rushed  forward  to  jDro- 
trude  a  chivalrous  arm,  and  Gilbert,  nodding 
with  a  contented  smile  at  her  desertion,  gave 
his  to  Madame  Zophee  ;  and  they  all  went  on 
through  the  crowd  together. 
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And  a  dense  crowd  it  was  !  This  was  going 
to  be  a  great  season  at  Pau.  People  had 
gathered  en  masse  from  all  points  of  the 
compass — from  all  corners  of  the  earth.  There 
was  every  one  of  our  old  friends  there,  from 
the  Baron,  resplendent  in  white  waistcoat, 
with  hair  brushed  straight  on  end,  to  Captain 
Hanleigh  of  the  Heavies,  in  the  orthodox 
dress  of  the  evening — the  scarlet  of  the  Pau 
Hunt.  There  was  little  Jeanne  de  Veuil 
(blushing  and  blissful  as  usual,  carrying  a 
snowy  bouquet  much  larger  than  her  own 
head)  already  sauntering  through  the  glitter- 
ing assembly,  clinging  to  Morton's  arm  and 
waiting  for  their  first  of  many  valses  to  begin. 
Morton  had  deserted  all  his  duties  as  a  com- 
mittee man,  and  had  resigned  himself  to 
happiness  and  to  little  Jeanne,  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  rosette  at  his  button-hole,  and  all 
the  responsibility  it  implied. 

And  there  was  Bebe,  also  in  scarlet  coat  and 
with  decorations  both  of  gay  rosette  and  ste- 
phanotis,   appropriating  Miss  Netley  in  cool 
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defiance  of  all  comers  from  this  side  the 
Atlantic  or  tlie  other.  And  as  Gilbert,  with 
Madame  Zophee,  followed  the  Princess  and 
his  aunt  slowly  up  the  brilliant  crowded  room, 
he  heard  Beb^,  with  his  usual  nonchalance, 
announce  that  "it  wasn't  any  good  any 
fellows  trying  it  on,  for  nearly  all  Miss 
Netley's  valses  and  the  cotillon  were  promised 
to  him ;  only,"  exclaimed  B^be,  touching 
Gilbert  on  the  shoulder,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  stopped  him  near  them — "  only  she 
has  kept  one  waltz  for  one  fellow,  and  I  say, 
Erie,  that  is  you  ;  so  you  must  come  and 
claim  it.  I  said  I'd  tell  you.  She  says  she 
must  have  a  spin  with  you,  because  you  rode 
that  grey  of  St.  Hilaire's  so  splendidly  to 
hounds.     So  you  are  in  luck,  my  boy." 

"I  am  honoured,"  said  Gilbert.  **A11 
right,  B^b^,  but  wait  a  bit ;  I  will  come  back 
again.  Dance !"  he  continued  to  Madame 
Zoph^e  as  they  went  on.  "Waltz  in  this 
crowd  ?  It  is  not  my  line  certainly  ;  I  do  not 
feel  much  like  it.'' 

9-2 
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"  Oh,  of  course  you  will  dance  !  Everybody 
does  here  ;  you  have  only  got  to  begin,  Sir 
Gilbert." 

^^  Will  you  dance  with  me,  then  ?"  he 
said. 

*'  I  ?     No  ;  it  is  certainly  not  in  my  line." 

"  Then  I  will  not  dance  at  all/'  he  con- 
tinued. "  It  certainlv  is  not  in  mine.  Ah  ! 
is  this  where  you  are  going  to  sit — all  of 
you,  everybody,  in  a  row  ?" 

''The  Thrones  of  State/'  said  Madame 
Zoph^e,  laughing,  as  they  paused  a  little 
behind  his  aunt  and  the  Princess  ;  they  had 
joined  a  group  of  French  ladies  round  Madame 
la  Prefete,  and  were  all  saying  civil  things  to 
each  other,  with  many  bows  and  gesticula- 
tions, before  they  sat  down. 

Just  beyond  them,  at  the  head  of  the  long 
room,  were  a  row  of  large  chairs  and  sofas 
reserved  for  the  lady  chaperones  of  various 
rank  and  degree.  Festooned  flags,  clusters  of 
evergreens,  folds  of  coloured  muslin  hung 
above  their  heads  and  adorned  the  walls  on 
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all  sides  around  them  ;  and  a  cleverly-devised 
impromptu  orchestra,  covered  with  green 
foliage  and  bright  bunches  of  flowers,  hid  old 
Kunst  and  his  staff  of  assistant  musicians  at 
one  end. 

The  variety  and  internationalism  of  the 
mingling  crowd  was  as  curious  here  as  at  the 
meet  of  the  foxhounds.  Soft-eyed  Spaniards 
and  sparkling  Frenchwomen  were  there  in 
abundance.  Plenty  of  bright-cheeked  girls 
from  Irish  and  English  homes  stood  in  pretty 
vari- coloured  groups  round  their  mothers  and 
chaperon es — all  busy  filling  up  their  cards  of 
engagements  with  danseurs  of  every  pos- 
sible race.  There  were  many  keen-faced 
Americans — men  whose  quick  wits  and 
ready  speech  lit  up  the  versatile  conversation 
of  that  pleasant  society,  as  much  as  the  showy 
beauty  of  the  ladies  of  their  nation  and  their 
costumes  from  Worth  and  Laferriere  aston- 
ished and  adorned  it.  A  wonderful  brilliancy 
and  variety  of  colouring  characterised  the 
scene,  for  even  the  usually  sombre  dressing  of 
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the  gentlemen  was  this  evening  exchanged 
for  the  red  hunting-coat. 

The  floor  was  perfect,  for  dancing  was  a 
serious  business  at  Pau — the  affair  of  the 
moment — and  every  one  danced — no  one  could 
help  it  indeed — for  while  Kunst  chose  to  play 
to  them  it  was  quite  impossible  to  stand 
still. 

This  well-known  and  most  distinguished 
personage  was  pausing  at  that  moment  and 
peering  over  the  crowd,  his  grey  head  and 
bright  hawk-like  eyes  visible  above  the  edge 
of  his  green  enclosure.  He  was  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  great  ladies — and  watching 
till  they  were  ready,  for  the  ball  seriously  ta 
begin — and  accordingly,  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
Princess  moved  with  the  Due  de  Renada  to 
the  head  of  the  room.  A  buzz  of  arrange- 
ment took  place :  a  rushing  for  partners ; 
some  scrambling  for  vis-a-vis  and  places  ;  and 
then  Kunst  struck  the  chords  of  his  opening 
bar  with  encouraging  vehemence,  and  dashed 
with  rousing  energy  into  the  strains  of  '^  La 
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Belle  Helene."  With  much  dignity  in  some 
directions,  and  with  very  considerable  hilarity 
in  others,  the  quadrille  was  immediately 
started,  and  the  first  ball  of  the  season  began. 

Gilbert  watched  the  dance  forming,  and 
then  took  a  seat  which  a  lady  had  left  vacant 
by  Madame  Zophee's  side. 

''  You  naughty  boy !"  called  his  aunt  to 
him,  shaking  her  fan.  "As  usual,  lazy, 
lazy,  you  prefer  to  sit  still." 

"  Certainly  I  do  at  present,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, ''unless  you  will  dance  with  me,  ma 
tante,"  he  added  saucily,  using  the  native 
designation  for  her,  quoted  from  sundry  young 
French  nephews  of  her  husband,  whose  re- 
peated and  infantine  reiteration  of  the  term 
always  amused  him  enormously. 

"  Nonsense,''  she  said.     "  Lazy  boy  !" 

"That  is  very  jolly  music  though,"  he 
exclaimed  presently.  "  One  can  scarcely  sit 
still." 

"Isn't  it?"  said  Madame  Zophee.  "Why 
do  you  not  dance  then  ?" 
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"  I  would  if,"  he  replied  hesitatingly,  "  I 
knew  how  to  make  you  dance  with  me." 

"  Ah,  you  will  not  find  that  secret  out 
easily,"  she  said,  laughing. 

*'  Yes  I  will,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  just 
thinking  how  I  am  to  manage.  Never  mind, 
by-and-by — wait  awhile.  Before  the  evening 
is  over  you  shall  see  I  will  succeed." 

**  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  see 
it,"  she  said  again,  laughing  at  his  resolute 
face.  "  You  are  a  very  determined  young 
personage.  Sir  Gilbert,  but  that  is  impossible 
even  for  you.  I  assure  you,  I  have  not  danced 
for  years." 

"  And  I  have  danced  about  once  a  year 
ever  since  I  was  sixteen,"  said  Gilbert,  "  at 
the  County  Ball,  you  know.  It  comes  off  in 
the  town  near  us,  and  they  always  put  me  on 
the  committee,  so  I  am  bound  to  go.  But  I 
have  learnt  to  dance,  though,  I  can  tell  you, 
Madame  Zophee ;  you  need  not  utterly  doubt 
my  powers." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  them  in  the  least ;  on  the 
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contrary,  I  am  longing  to  see  them  exercised. 
I  wisli  you  would  engage  some  one  for  the 
next  waltz." 

*'  Only  you,"  he  said  calmly.  "  With  any 
strange  young  lady  I  should  be  afraid.  You 
see,  I  am  not  great  at  the  accomplishment — 
not  so  much  at  home  at  it  as  on  the  hunting- 
field.  I  never  really  had  any  teacher  but  one 
little  cousin,  who  came  for  Christmas  to  Erie's 
Lynn  once :  she  taught  me ;  and  by  the  bye 
my  mother,  in  consequence  of  our  unseemly 
and  frivolous  performances,  never  would  ask 
her  again.  Ah,  the  quadrille  is  over  ;  I  must 
give  up  my  seat.'' 

Very  reluctantly  he  had  indeed  to  give  it 
up ;  for  back  came  a  whole  bevy  of  ladies,  whose 
vears  did  absolutely  exclude  them  from  any 
achievement  more  energetic  than  a  quadrille. 
They  all  sat  down  in  a  long  row,  now  closing 
in  Madame  Zophee,  who  was  one  seat  behind 
them;  and  Gilbert,  after  standing  disconsolate 
for  a  few  minutes,  looking  from  side  to  side, 
was  obliged  to  move  away. 
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Then  the  ball  went  on  with  full  vigour, 
and  save  from  the  infinite  varieties  of  national 
characteristics  in  dancing,  in  dress,  in  tongue, 
it  was  much  like  any  other  ball  up  to  a 
certain  point.  One  swinging  undulating 
valse,  perfectly  played  and  splendidly  danced, 
followed  another  ;  mazurkas  breaking  the  * 
routine  with  variety  here  and  there — mazurkas 
which  in  England  we  are  apt  to  think  a  dull 
dance,  until  we  have  seen  one  danced  by 
Spaniards,  Russians,  Poles,  or  Americans  at 
Pau;  by  the  Marquis  de  Sotonaga  dancing 
with  Miss  Nadine  Scruga  perhaps ;  to  the 
music  of  the  "  Lilian,"  played  by  Kunst ;  after 
which  we  realise  what  the  grace,  the  verve, 
the  swing,  and  altogether  the  fascination  of 
the  mazurka  can  be,  and  we  never  think  it 
dull  again  !  Occasional  quadrilles  came  too, 
danced — even  they — with  a  certain  cheerful 
piquancy  of  performance  which  we  learn 
there  can  be  rendered  the  characteristic  even 
of  a  quadrille  !  And  the  ball  went  on  thus, 
with  all  these  successive  changes  of  floating 
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valses,  rousing  mazurkas,  and  vigorous  qua- 
drill es,  until  the  climax  came,  when,  with  a 
renewed  glow  of  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  ex- 
citement, every  one  rushed  to  find  seats  for 
"the  cotillon." 

"What  on  earth  are  they  all  about?"  ex- 
claimed Gilbert  in  astonishment. 

He  had  been  leaning  (not  in  the  best  of 
spirits  all  this  time)  against  a  midway  door 
that  led  from  the  dancing  to  the  tea-room. 
He  could  not  get  near  Madame  Zophee. 
Morton  and  Jeanne,  Bebe  and  Miss  Netley, 
and  many  other  of  his  usual  companions 
seemed  quite  absorbed  with  each  other,  and 
he  had  found  himself  rather  desolate  after  a 
while  ;  for  he  still  persisted  in  his  resolution 
against  dancing,  and  everybody  else  seemed 
to  think  there  was  for  the  moment  nothing 
else  to  be  done.  The  supper-room  had  been 
opened  at  last,  and  he  had  tried  to  reach 
Madame  Zophee,  but  to  his  horror  she  was 
seized  by  Baron  KefFel  and  carried  off.  Then 
he  had   looked  for  his  aunt,  and  found  her 
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only  in  time  to  see  her  led  away  in  procession, 
after  the  Princess,  by  Le  Comte  de  Beaulieu. 
He  had  then  just  escaped  being  introduced  by 
his  uncle  to  a  middle-aged  **  Madame "  who 
spoke  no  English,  but  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
baronetage,  the  committee  thought  might  be 
properly  allotted  to  him  ;  he  just  escaped 
this,  and  his  uncle  took  her  himself,  forgetful 
of  his  own  destined  portion — an  elderly  Com- 
tesse,  who  happily,  however,  at  the  moment 
was  performing  wonders  of  agility  with  a 
Polish  officer  in  a  galop.  Then  Gilbert  had 
wandered  alone  into  the  supper-room,  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  assisting  the  Baron's 
attentions  to  Madame  Zophee  on  the  other 
side,  and  later  he  followed  them  back  again, 
and  remained  leaning  against  the  doorway 
during  the  last  few  dances  before  people 
arranged  themselves  for  the  cotillon.  Here 
he,  however,  had  not  been  quite  alone — he 
had  made  an  acquaintance.  As  the  crowd 
returned  in  troops  from  the  supper-room,  and 
rushed  again  couple  after  couple  madly  into 
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the  festive  fray,  and  as  Gilbert  had  stood  up 
to  let  one  after  another  pass  him,  he  heard 
himself  addressed  by  somebody  close  at  his 
side — addressed  in  courteous  and  mellow  tones. 
He  turned  to  find  an  elderly  Englishman — a 
fresh,  rosy-cheeked,  blooming,  and  most  digni- 
fied personage,  in  snowy  choker  and  extensive 
waistcoat — bowing  gravely  to  him  and  utter- 
ino'  his  name. 

o 

"  Sir  Gilbert  Erie,  I  believe.^' 

Gilbert,  a  little  astonished,  made  his  obei- 
sance in  return. 

*'  You  seem  a  stranger,  sir  ?"  said  the  old 
gentleman  in  distinct  clear-cut  accents.  "  You 
seem  a  stranger,  Sir  Gilbert,  in  this  gay 
crowd  V 

"  And  I  am  a  stranger,  sir,  to  a  certain 
extent." 

The  gentleman  answered  with  a  polite 
smile.  "  But  surely  you  remain  so  only  by 
choice  ?  A  few  words  of  introduction  would, 
I  have  no  doubt,  make  Sir  Gilbert  Erie  the 
accepted  and  favoured  partner  of  the  fairest 
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danseiise  in  the  room.  Do  you  wish,  to  dance, 
sir  ?  I  know  every  one  ;  will  you  allow  me  to 
present  you  to  a  partner  for  this  valse  they 
are  beginning  now  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  no.  You  are  very  kind  ;  but 
I  am  not  a  dancer.  I  know  a  few  partners  if  I 
wished  to  perform.  It  is  very  tempting,  cer- 
tainly, but  this  evening  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
join  ;  I  am  quite  sufficiently  amused  for  one 
occasion  in  looking  on." 

"  Ah,  then  let  me  be  jouv  cicerone  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  our  society  generally.  At  all 
events,  by  sight  and  name,  I  know  every  one  ; 
but  with  your  permission,  sir,  let  me  first  pre- 
sent myself.  And  the  old  gentleman  bowed 
with  extreme  dignity,  and  Gilbert  returned 
the  salutation  again  with  perfect  gravity  and 
much  inward  amusement,  as  he  continued  : 
*'  Mr.  Antrobus  Jeffereys,  sir,  at  your  service," 
he  said  solemnly.  "  The  oldest  English  inhabi- 
tant of  the  town  of  Pau  ;  I  have  been  thirty- 
two  years  resident  here.  I  know  every  crea- 
ture in  the  place." 
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"  Ah,  really  !  I  am  delighted  to  make  your 
acquaintance/'  said  Gilbert,  obeying  his  usual 
impulse  and  holding  out  his  hand.  "  In  fact, 
it  is  capital.  I  was  just  wondering  who 
everybody  was  ;  will  you  really  tell  me  ?  Who 
is  that  young  lady  in  green,  for  instance  ?  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  out  her  nationality 
for  the  last  ten  minutes,  and  I  cannot,  for 
every  time  she  passes  me  it  is  with  a  fresh 
partner,  and  she  is  talking  a  different 
tongue.'' 

"  Ah  !"  responded  Mr.  Jeffereys,  putting  up 
his  eyeglass  with  much  importance.  "  Now, 
yes,  I  can  just  tell  you  ;  that  is — "  and  then 
he  went  on. 

He  told  Gilbert  everything  about  them  all. 
In  ten  minutes  he  was  conversant  with 
nearly  every  on  dit  and  with  the  entire 
chronique  scandaleuse  of  the  place.  He  had 
his  curiosity  satisfied  on  the  biography  of 
everybody  sufficiently  remarkable  to  attract 
his  attention,  and  of  a  great  many  others 
besides.     He  had  pointed  out  to  him,  with 
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much  disapproval  in  the  description,  the 
"  rapids  "  of  the  American  set — men  whose 
pale  faces  and  keen  excitable  eyes  spoke  of 
many  late  nights,  and  much  money  dropped 
over  baccarat  at  the  club. 

The  frisky  matrons  were  delicately  indi- 
cated, from  pretty  Mrs.  Ronningsby,  who, 
with  her  golden  locks  and  natural-looking 
roses,  was  flirting  with  the  Count  de  Ferre, 
to  the  beautiful  Madame  de  Yesni  and  the 
handsome  and  dangerous  Mrs.  Philistaire. 

The  amount  of  Miss  Netley's  fortune,  with 
Babe's  chances  of  acquiring  it,  were  calculated 
to  a  nicety  for  him  ;  and  so  were  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  length  and  limits  to  which 
"  that  fast  and  very  doubtful  little  woman," 
Madame  Aronal,  did  or  did  not  go  ! 

Then  Madame  de  Questonali  was  pointed 
out  to  him,  with  her  bevy  of  very  charm- 
ing daughters,  whom  "  he  really  ought  to 
know;"  and  Lord  Lidscombe,  who,  with  the 
Earl  of  Errescourt,  made  up  with  their  re- 
spective families   the  valuable   contributions 
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which  the  British  peerage  had  made  that  year 
to  Pau. 

The  Ladies  Courtleigh  were  "  handsome, 
aristocratic,  cold-looking,"  Mr.  Jeffereys  said ; 
but  "the  Honourable  Miss  Coninghams,  that 
snowy  flock  who  had  floated  in  behind  Lady 
Lidscombe,  did  justice,  in  beauty  and  in 
that  air  distingue  you  would  have  expected 
of  them,  to  the  noble  Irish  line  from  which 
they  sprang."  And  so  Mr.  Jeffereys  went  on  ; 
and  Gilbert  became  acquainted  with  as  much 
of  the  vices  and  virtues,  attractions  and  de- 
merits, of  Pau  society  as  had  still  been  left 
unrevealed  to  him  after  that  dinner  at  St. 
Hilaire. 

"  A  lot  of  very  nice  people,  no  doubt,"  as 
he  soliloquised,  ''if  they  did  not  go  on  so 
oddly  about  each  other  !" 

Mr.  Jeffereys  amused  him  extremely  ;  and 
there  they  were  still  standing  together,  when 
Kunst  paused  in  his  performance,  peered  once 
more  over  his  green  enclosure,  and  watched 
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while  the  rush  and  scramble  indicative  of  the 
cotillon  began. 

*'  What  on  earth  are  they  all  doing  ?"  re- 
peated Gilbert. 

"Ah,  they  are  going  to  dance  the  cotillon 
now." 

"  The  cotillon  !  Dance  it  on  chairs  !  How 
odd  !     Why,  they  are  all  sitting  down." 

*^  Of  course.  What,  have  vou  never  seen 
one  ?  Oh,  you  will  understand  it  directly. 
See,  Mr.  Huntley,  the  American,  is  going  to 
lead.  Ah,  with  handsome  Mrs.  Vere.  That 
is  it ;  now  they  are  off." 

"  What  an  odd  dance  !"  repeated  Gilbert, 
still  looking  on  with  astonishment  as  the 
whole  assembly  ranged  themselves  with  won- 
derful dexterity  in  a  huge  double  oval  round 
the  room. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  all  sat  together, 
each  next  the  partner  of  their  most  parti- 
cular choice ;  Kunst,  with  his  green  orchestra, 
filled  up  one  end,  the  other  being  left  open 
in  front  of  ''the  Thrones  of  State,"  as  Madame 
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Zophee  had  called  them,  where  sat  the  Prin- 
cess and  Madame  de  FroDtignac,  Lady 
Lidscombe,  Lady  Errescourt,  Madame  de  St. 
Hilaire,  and  many  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages besides.  Just  behind  the  Princess 
Gilbert  could  still  see  Madame  Zophee's  quiet 
face  ;  her  eyes  sparkling  with  eagerness  and 
amusement  as  she  talked  over  the  Princess's 
shoulder  and  watched  the  gay  scene.  Kunst 
struck  up  the  dear  old  tune,  that  quaint 
rococo  air  peculiar  to  himself,  to  which,  it 
always  seems  to  us,  our  grandmothers  may 
have  danced  their  prim  cotillons  in  the  old 
dignified  days.  Kound  the  room  in  a  smooth, 
swift  valse  spin  the  leaders  for  a  moment ; 
then  they  pause  ;  a  few  rapid  signals  pass, . 
which  all  the  clever  and  the  initiated  under- 
stand, one  chosen  lady  after  another  rises 
and  glides  quickly  to  her  place,  danseurs  are 
fast  elected  for  each  expectant  post.  The 
figure  is  formed,  they  join  hands,  dance  round, 
change  partners  and  places,  and  return  again, 
with  a  curious  swimming  movement,  in  time  ta 
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the  continuous  valse  music,  that  is  very  grace- 
ful and  peculiar.  All  the  national  character- 
istics then  come  curiously  out.  The  Spanish 
girls  dance  with  a  graceful  floating  abandon 
of  movement  that  recalls  the  Bolero  and  Man- 
dola  of  their  southern  land.  The  English 
girls,  just  transplanted  to  this  world  of  sun- 
shine and  cotillons,  glide  stiffly  round  with 
much  diffidence  and  with  some  little  awk- 
wardness, that  will  soon  wear  away.  They 
require  coaching  to-night  from  their  leaders, 
and  assistance  from  their  partners  and  friends, 
but — they  enjoy  it.  The  cotillon,  danced 
here  in  all  its  perfection,  is  to  them  as  fasci- 
nating and  delightful  as  it  is  new.  The 
Americans  throw  themselves  into  it  with 
admirable  verve  and  energy  ;  and  the  pretty 
piquant  French  girls,  with  little  Jeanne  and 
her  bright-eyed  sisters  among  them,  valse  and 
poussette  and  do  pas  de  basque  and  chasser 
swiftly,  daintily  to  and  fro  with  a  grace  and 
coquetry  that  are  bewitching. 

On  went  the  cotillon  :  an  infinite  variety  of 
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figures  came,  and  it  must  be  told  of  Gilbert, 
that  even  he  was  fired  with  the  fever  of 
action,  and  longed  to  join  in  with  them  all. 
The  fascination  came  on  very  gradually,  in 
steady  irresistible  degrees.  He  had  stood 
laughing  in  ecstasies  of  amusement  and  en- 
joyment through  the  pretty  scarf  figure, 
the  kneeling  quadrille,  and  the  moulin;  but 
it  was  the  rosettes  figure  and  Miss  Netley 
who  finally  set  him  agoing. 

"  I  can't  abide  him  any  more  standing  sulk- 
ing against  that  door,"  the  young  lady  had 
said  to  Bebe  in  the  course  of  the  evening; 
adding,  "  Wait  a  bit,  I'll  have  him  spinning 
around  before  long." 

And  she  had  tried  accordingly.  First  in- 
viting him  to  walk  round  with  her  and  Bebe, 
and  he  a  flower,  or  a  horse,  or  something,  and 
so  be  guessed  by  any  young  lady  to  whom 
she  pleased  to  conduct  him,  but  he  had  re- 
sisted this.  Then  she  had  held  out  her  pretty 
gloved  hand  in  invitation  to  him  to  be  her 
conductor  through  the  mysteries  of  the  lady's 
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chain,  but  lie  had  shaken  his  head,  and  she 
had  stamped  her  foot  with  irritation  as  she 
turned  away  ;  but  at  last,  as  she  knew  before- 
hand, her  moment  came. 

"  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  all  those 
ribbons  ?"  he  had  asked  his  faithful  com- 
panion Mr.  Jeffereys,  as,  after  making  way  for 
clouds  of  many-coloured  scarves,  for  flags,  toys, 
and  other  implements  of  mysterious  purpose, 
to  be  carried  forward  and  back  again,  they 
had  to  turn  round  once  more,  and  admit 
Bebe,  bearing  aloft  a  huge,  gaily-decorated, 
open  basket  filled  high  with  rosettes  of  rib- 
bon of  every  possible  hue.  "  What  are  they 
going  to  do  with  these  now  T  he  said. 

"  You  will  soon  see,''  said  Mr.  Jeffereys. 

"  What,  distribute  them  among  the  ladies  ? 
Yes,  by  Jove,  I  declare !"  and  he  paused  and 
laughed  aloud  again  with  amusement  and 
astonishment.  The  danseurs  remained  for  a 
moment  still,  and  the  ladies — from  pretty 
blushing  Jeanne,  who  tripped  shyly  across  to 
Morton,   to  the   inevitable  and   irrepressible 
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Miss  Netley,  who  came  straight  over  to  Gil- 
bert— each  went  up  to  the  gentleman  of  her 
selection,  pinned  the  rosette  on  his  shoulder, 
and  claimed  him  her  partner  in  the  dance. 
In  two  minutes  the  floor  was  once  more 
covered  with  swimming  couples,  and  Kunst's 
music  burst  forth  above  their  heads  with 
renewed  vigour,  in  a  peal  of  delicious  and 
irresistible  strain. 

.  "  Come  along,"  said  Miss  Netley,  as  Gilbert 
started  back  dismayed.  "  Yes,  you  are  in  for 
it  now.  Come,  you  cannot  say  no.  Can  he, 
Mr.  Jeffereys  ?  Come  you  along,  never  fear,  T 
will  get  you  around." 

xlnd  so  certainly  she  did. 

"  Come  along  then,"  said  Gilbert.  "  I  sup- 
pose I  am  in  for  it ;  shut  your  eyes  and  ride 
hard." 

Little  Cousin  A.nnette's  teaching  came 
faithfully  and  invaluably  to  his  recollection 
then.  He  encircled  his  determined  little 
partner  firmly,  he  caught  the  echo  of  that 
floating   music,    he    found   his   balance   in  a 
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moment,  his  foot  as  steady  as  his  ear  was 
true.  He  was  just  conscious  of  the  amused 
smile  in  Madame  Zoph^e's  eyes  as  they  passed 
her,  and  of  the  ring  of  the  American  girl's 
voice  as  she  said,  "  Capital !  here  we  go !" 
and  then  up  came  to  his  assistance  all  the 
courage  of  a  rider  accustomed  to  five-barred 
gates  and  to  sunk  fences,  and  away  they  went, 
and  he  enjoyed  it.  Miss  Netley  was  a  famous 
partner.  The  pace  was  tremendous,  and  in  a 
rushing  American  deuxtemps  they  got  splen- 
didly round.  He  was  sorry  in  fact  when  the 
clapping  of  the  leaders  hands  resounding 
through  the  room  told  them  that  they  must 
stop  for  their  turn  was  over.  She  let  go  his 
hand,  touched  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder, 
and  brought  him  dexterously  up  with  a  last 
swing  just  in  front  of  B^b^  who  stood  ex- 
pectant at  her  own  chair.  Gilbert  must  find 
his  way  back  again  across  the  room  to  Mr. 
Jefiereys  by  himself. 

"  Must  we  stop  ?     Must  I  go  ?"  he  said  as 
she  sat  down.      "  I  am  sorry." 
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"  Yes,  you  must ;  but — that  is  right ;  never 
mind  !"  said  Miss  Netley.  ''  We  shall  have 
another  turn.     I'll  give  you  another  bow." 

And  so  she  did,  in  spite  of  B^bd's  remon- 
strance, and  they  went  off  in  that  flying 
deuxtemps  once  more.  Then  others  followed 
her  example,  seeing  that  Gilbert  after  all  did 
not  refuse  to  dance.  Jeanne's  sister  came  up 
with  a  blush  and  a  pretty  smile,  her  head 
turned  with  a  pretended  coyness  on  one  side 
as  she  held  up  her  rosette  and  he  went  off 
with  her— delio'hted  ao^ain.  And  then  the 
Comtesse  de  Beaulieu's  young  married 
daughter  chose  him,  and  one  after  another  all 
his  fair  friends  from  the  hills,  till  he  was  gaily 
decorated  with  many  a  bright-coloured  bow 
all  over  his  coat-flaps,  and  was  very  pleased 
with  them  too.  Finally  little  Jeanne  herself 
came,  Morton  bringing  her  and  sticking  on 
the  rosette  unceremoniously  for  her  upon 
Gilbert's  coat,  which  she  was  much  too  shy 
to  do  for  herself,  and  then  they  two  had  a 
charming  valse,  while  Morton  waited,  looking 
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on  with  much  approval,  until  Gilbert  brought 
back  his  little  "  lady  of  the  bright  eyes/'  and 
he  appropriated  her  for  himself  again.  And 
through  it  all  Gilbert's  spirits  rose,  and  his 
cheeks  flushed  and  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  he 
thought  to  himself  decidedly  "that  a  ball, 
and,  above  all,  a  cotillon,  was  a  very  jolly 
thing/' 

Then  the  scene  changed.  The  ladies  sat 
down.  ^The  gentlemen  looked  impatiently 
round.  What  was  coming  ?  The  last  figure, 
and  the  prettiest  and  most  graceful  surely  of 
all.  Gilbert  had  to  make  way  again,  having 
been  put  by  his  last  partner  into  the  only 
corner  left  for  him — his  doorway.  He  had 
to  make  way,  for  in  came  the  attendants  once 
more,  bearing  not  one  but  many  baskets,  all 
filled  to  overflowing  with  lovely  sweet-scented 
flow^ers.  The  gentlemen  rushed  at  them,  but 
the  leader  waved  them  back.  The  bouquets 
were  carried  round  and  distributed,  every 
danseur  securing  as  many  as  he  possibly  could, 
and  the  room  seemed  suddenly  filled  and  per- 
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meated  with  the  delicious  scent.  Parma 
violets,  snowy  hothouse  lilac,  roses,  stepha- 
notis,  gardenias,  were  carried  and  distributed 
into  every  corner ;  and  Gilbert  looked  on  an 
instant,  wondering,  delighted,  surprised. 
Then,  as  the  baskets  passed  them,  he  sud- 
denly realised  the  position  of  things  ;  the  use 
and  destiny  of  those  lovely  bouquets  became 
apparent  to  him.  Morton  was  proffering  his, 
with  a  bright  smile,  to  Jeanne,  and  she  had 
taken  it,  touched  her  rosy  lips  to  the  flowers 
in  reply  to  his  glance,  and  they  were  valsing 
round  merrily  together,  while  Gilbert  stood 
astonished  still.  Bebe  had  proffered  his  on 
bended  knee  to  Miss  Netley  ;  Captain  Han- 
leigh  was  struggling  across  the  room  to  lay 
his  at  the  feet  of  the  English  heiress,  Miss 
Oarlisle ;  and  every  cavalier  had  rushed  with 
his  fragrant  offering  to  secure  first  the  special 
lady  of  his  love.  In  two  minutes  once  again 
the  floor  was  crowded,  all  were  valsing  swiftly 
round,  each  lady  bearing  aloft,  proud  and  de- 
lighted, her  lovely  trophy  of  flowers. 
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"  All !"  exclaimed  Gilbert  to  himself,  with  a 
sudden  long-drawn  breath,  as  the  position 
broke  upon  him.  "  Ah  !  now — hurrah  !  I 
understand !"  and  he  sprang  forward,  rushed 
to  the  nearest  basket  he  could  get  hold  of,, 
and  claimed  a  bouquet  in  his  turn. 

"  Oh  !  do  you  want  one  ?  Yes — certainly," 
said  the  leader,  who  stood  near.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  thought  you  were  not  dancing. 
Here  is  a  beauty  —  about  the  best  of  the 
lot." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Gilbert,  and  he  turned 
away  with  his  treasure,  a  little  glance  of 
triumph  sparkling  in  his  eyes  and  his  colour 
deepening  as  he  bent  over  it  for  a  moment, 
and  paused.  Then  he  looked  round.  Every- 
body was  dancing ;  the  room  was  quite 
crowded,  but  little  he  cared.  He  plunged 
right  into  the  middle  of  the  vortex,  canoned 
violently  against  Bebe  and  Miss  Netley,  and 
rebounded  hard  against  Monsieur  de  Veuil, 
who,  with  mouth  v^ide  open  and  hair  on  end, 
was    making    some    stout    lady  dance.     On 
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went  Gilbert,  disregarding  all  exclamations, 
and  made  his  way  straight  to  Madame 
Zoph^e's  seat.  He  held  out  his  bouquet ; 
she  was  still  in  her  place  behind  the  Princess, 
who  smiled  and  turned  amused  to  her,  as  Gil- 
bert stood  and  waited,  his  bouquet  still  ex- 
tended in  his  hand.  Madame  Zophee  shook 
her  head. 

''  You  must,"  he  said  determinedly.  '^  You 
cannot  help  it — now — you  must." 

'*  Ah  no.  Sir  Gilbert.  Thank  you — I  never 
dance." 

"  But  /  never  do  either,  and  I  had  to,  as 
you  saw.  So  come — you  must,  you  know  you 
must." 

'*  No,  no,  I  cannot !"  she  repeated. 
But  her  eyes  softened  and  looked  wist- 
fully at  him  as  he  stood  pleading  there.  She 
was  very  young  still,  poor  little  Zophee,  and 
the  music  and  the  gay  scene  and  the  crowd 
of  dancers  floating  past  her  had  made  her 
pulses  beat  and  her  cheek  glow  for  the  last 
hour.      She  loved  dancing  as  Southerners  do 
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love  it.  She  had  danced  through  many  a  day 
of  that  far-away  past,  as  they  dance  in  the 
Sun-lands,  as  they  dance  among  the  Sun-^ 
maids,  as  her  mother  and  her  grandmother 
had  danced  perhaps  before  her  with  the  old 
wild  race,  with  the  **  Tsiganie  ;"  and  her  eyes 
softened  and  sparkled  brightly  again  as  she 
tried  to  say,  "  No,  no,  I  cannot,"  once  more. 

''  Ah,  but  you  must !"  said  the  Prhicess 
at  last,  turning  to  her  with  her  gentle  per- 
suasive way.  "  You  must !"  she  repeated 
again,  laying  her  hand  upon  Zoph^e's,  and 
speaking  as  she  always  did  to  her,  in  winning 
tones  of  tenderness,  gently  combining  entreaty 
w^ith  soft  but  irresistible  command.  **  In  the 
cotillon  you  must  when  you  have  a  bouquet, 
you  know,  Zophee,  you  cannot  refuse." 

*'  Ah  me  !"  said  Zophee,  murmuring  softly 
to  herself  in  Russian.  "  Ah  me  !  Have  I 
no  strength  of  resistance  ?  Why  did  I  come 
to  a  ball  ?  That  music  1  Sir  Gilbert,  I  thank 
you,  you  are  so  kind.  Must  I  then  ?  Well,, 
just  one  turn." 
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She  rose,  and  tlie  Princess  made  room  for 
her;  and  she  came  out  to  him,  and  he  placed 
the  bouquet  in  her  hand. 

"  I  am  sure  you  can  dance,  dear  !"  said  the 
Princess,  as  she  paused,  hesitating  a  moment 
by  Gilbert's  side.  "  I  am  sure  you  will  valse 
to  perfection." 

"Dance  !"  said  Madame  Zophee,  with  spark- 
ling eyes.  "  Why  do  you  make  me  ?  You 
forget  I  am  a  '  Tsiganie.'  " 

"  At  all  events  /  can  keep  time,"  said  Gil- 
bert, "  and  that  is  about  all,"  he  added  ;  and 
then  he  encircled  her  gold-spanned  waist,  and 
she  put  her  hand  lightly  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  Metra's  "  La  Kose ".  came  floating 
softly  from  behind  the  green  orchestra,  and 
almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it  they  had 
beofun. 

"  Wonderfully  jolly  !"  was  Gilbert's  descrip- 
tive epithet,  which  he  had  applied  in  inward 
soliloquy  to  all  the  former  dances  of  this 
evening ;  and  (but  for  this  dance)  that  would 
probably  have  been   always   his  commentary 
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on,  and  impression  of,  valsing  in  general,  as  he 
merrily  joined  it,  and  went  rushing  round. 
But  while  valsing  (taken  widely)  is  a  pleasant 
pastime  or  an  active  exercise,  there  are  some 
valses,  danced  here  and  there,  which  remain 
lingering  upon  the  memory  like  a  lovely 
poem.  And  so  it  seemed  to  Gilbert  as  now 
he  did  not  rush  off  vehemently,  as  he  had 
done  before,  carrying  his  partner  vigorously 
along  with  him,  with  energetic  action  strongly 
contradictory  to  the  poetry  of  "  La  Rose ;" 
but  he  seemed  to  pause  as  he  encircled  Ma- 
dame Zophee's  waist,  and  then  she  floated 
away  with  him — into  a  wonderful  musical 
dreamland.  He  seemed  carried  away  as 
they  went  smoothly,  quietly,  gliding  over 
the  room  ;  she  gently  steadying  and  guiding 
him,  by  her  hand  lying  so  lightly  yet  so  firmly 
in  its  place;  he  supporting  her  and  yet  entirely 
led  by  her,  carried  on  by  that  curious  mesmeric 
power  of  a  beautiful  dancer — a  power  that  made 
the  strains  of  "La  E,ose"  seem  then  and  ever 
after  to  him  as  the  echo  of  a  delicious  dream. 
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"  You  valse  well,  Sir  Gilbert,"  she  said,  as 
they  paused  after  three  times  sweeping  the 
wide  round  of  the  room. 

"  I  never  knew  it  before/'  he  answered. 
"And  you — " 

"  Ah  !  I — it  is  an  old-forgotten  vice,  my 
love  of  it.  But  dancing  has  always  seemed 
as  the  poetry  of  movement  to  me." 

"It  is  perfect.     May  we  go  on  again ?" 

"  No — well,  once  more.  The  cotillon  is 
over.  I  see  the  leader  has  himself  started 
now.  Ah  !  everybody  is  rushing  for  one  turn. 
Are  you  afraid  ?  No.  Come  then,  just  once 
more  round." 

Once  more  just  round  the  room  they  went, 
and  she  stopped  him  by  the  Princess's  side. 

"I  could  soon  make  you  a  charming 
valser,"  she  said,  as  he  turned  to  smile  with 
sparkling  eyes  into  her  face. 

"  I  wish  you  would  !"  he  exclaimed,  and 
she  laughed  in  answer.  Her  cheeks  were 
bright  with  her  unwonted  exertion,  and  her 
dark   eyes  were  glistening  with  a  wonderful 
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brilliancy  of  life.  She  looked  so  young  as 
she  stood  for  a  moment,  all  lit  up  with  that 
transitory  gleam,  glowing  with  the  warmth  of 
her  momentary  self-abandonment  to  the  bright 
soft  enjoyment  of  her  lost  youth.  Gilbert's 
face  reflected  her  look  of  happiness,  his  eyes 
glanced  in  a  bright  answer  to  hers.  Suddenly 
she  paled,  and  the  cloud  fell. 

*'  I  must  not  do  it  again  !"  she  exclaimed 
plaintively,  clasping  her  hands  with  a  pas- 
sionate gesture.  "  Why  did  I  come  ?  Why 
did  I  do  it  after  I  said  I  would  never  again  V* 

She  turned  from  him  before  he  could 
answer  her,  and  sank  back  upon  a  vacant  seat. 

*'  Have  I  tired  you  too  much  ?"  he  said. 
"  I  am  very  sorry." 

*'  No,  no  !"  and  she  gave  him  her  left  hand 
for  an  instant,  as  if  to  reassure  him.  **  It  is 
not  you,  never  mind ;  only  do  not  ask  me  to 
do  it — do  not  ask  me  again." 

"  Why  ?  why  ?" — the  one  eager  w^ord  that 
rose  ever  to  his  lips  as  he  talked  to  her. 
It  came  quivering  to  them  again,   but  was 
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cruslied  back  in  time — the  one  word  he  had 
forbidden  to  himself. 

"  You  are  tired  V'  said  the  Princess,  sud- 
denly observing  her.  "  You  are  tired,  dear. 
You  went  very  quick  and  long,"  she  added, 
turning  to  clasp  her  friend's  hand.  '^  You  are 
pale,  Zoph^e  ;  you  are  not  accustomed,,  as  we 
are,  to  the  heat  and  the  fatigue." 

Gilbert  stood  up  and  looked  round  in  per- 
plexity for  a  moment.  Was  there  anything 
he  could  do  for  her  ?  He  knew  all  her  change- 
ful moods  so  well  :  often  before,  as  they  had 
talked  together,  she  had  thus  paled  suddenly 
and  lost  her  self-control.  His  one  thought 
was  what  he  could  do  to  quiet  and  soothe 
her  now. 

As  he  turned  several  Frenchmen  drew  near 
— Monsieur  de  Yarmont,  the  Comte  de  Soier 
Monsieur  de  Crele,  and  others  :  they  had  all 
come  with  the  same  question,  all  pursuing 
the  same  object.  Madame  Variazinka  had 
danced  with  "  Sare  Geelbert,"  would  she  not 
dance  with  them  ?  This  invasion  seemed,  curi- 
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ously  enough,  to  rouse  Madame  Zopliee,  and 
to  restore  to  her  her  self-control.  No,  she 
would  dance  with  none  of  them ;  she  was 
tired,  she  was  going  home  ;  and  Gilbert  stood 
by  with  a  pleased  feeling  of  triumphant 
superiority  as  one  by  one  she  waved  them 
back  from  her,  and  turned  at  last  wearilv 
away. 

"  Do  you  really  wish  to  go  home  ?"  he  said, 
bending  towards  her,  and  speaking  in  low 
earnest  tones. 

*^  I  do  very  much.  I  should  never  have 
come.  Can  I  go  away  ?  See,  the  Princess 
has  gone  to  dance.  What  can  I  do  ?  Oh !  I 
would  go  away  !  Oh  yes,  I  would  go  home  ;. 
indeed— indeed  I  would." 

"  Will  you  let  me  take  you  then  ?"  said 
Gilbert.  "  To  your  carriage,  I  mean.  I  will 
tell  the  Princess — I  will  say  you  were  tired* 
I  will  tell  her  anything  you  like — but  will  you 
let  me  take  you  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  the  carriage  is  there  ?" 

*'  I  am  sure  it  is.     T  will  go  and  see  if  you 
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like,  Madame  Zophee,  but  it  would  take  so 
long  coming  back  to  you  all  up  the  room. 
Will  you  not  come  now  ?  and  while  you  put 
your  cloak  on  I  will  call  up  your  carriage." 

"  Very  well ;  I  should  like  to  go,"  she  said ; 
and  she  rose  and  took  his  arm. 

They  threaded  their  way  through  the 
crowd,  the  excited  flush  of  the  dance  having 
passed  from  both  of  them  ;  their  wonted  quiet 
manner  of  intercourse  having  taken  its  place. 
He  led  her  along  silently,  with  a  pleasant  feel- 
ing thrilling  him  of  appropriation  of  her — • 
appropriation,  as  he  told  himself  pleasingly, 
by  her  allowed.  She  acknowledged  it  among 
all  that  crowd  as  Ms  part  to  care  for  her, 
to  lead  her  out  as  he  had  brought  her  into 
the  room.  His  strange  sweet  friend — he 
was  full  only  of  concern  for  her  now,  sad- 
dened in  the  midst  of  tliis  gay  scene,  because 
her  glance  had  saddened,  sorry  because  her 
cheek  had  paled. 

"  I  will  look  for  Ivan  and  the  carriage," 
he  said,  as  he  left  her  at  the  cloakroom  door  ; 
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and  then  away  he  went  out  into  the  dark  still 
night,  among  the  crowd  of  waiting  carriages,  to 
where  the  long  row  of  horses  were  drawn  up, 
all  champing  restlessly  at  their  bits ;  and  he 
called  for  Ivan,  but  in  vain.  No  Ivan  replied, 
no  Ivan  was  forthcoming,  although  again  and 
again  he  sent  emissaries,  and  called  the  name 
himself  loudly  along  the  line.  No  Ivan  w^as 
there;  some  mistake  had  occurred  evidently  ; 
Ivan's  orders  had  not  been  understood,  and 
Gilbert  came  back  to  Madame  Zophee  in 
dismay. 

"  Not  there  ?  You  do  not  say  so  !  How- 
extraordinary  of  Ivan  !  And  Yasilie,  is  he 
not  among  the  servants  in  the  hall "?" 

"  Neither  of  them.  I  have  called  up  and 
down  the  whole  line  ;  there  is  not  a  sign  of 
them  anywhere." 

"  And  I — I  cannot  get  home  !"  exclaimed 
Madame  Zophee  in  despair,  realising  suddenly 
the  full  force  of  the  situation. 

''  I  am  so  sorry  !"  he  repeated.  "  What  can 
be  done  ?     Will  you  mind  waiting  ?   or  will 
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you  have  some  one  else's  carriage  ?  Let  me 
see — of  course  I  will  call  up  my  aunt's." 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  Sir  Gilbert,  it  is  only  two 
o'clock,  and  I  know  hers  was  not  ordered  till 
half-past  three.  Monsieur  Morton  would  not 
have  it  a  moment  earlier,  and,  ah  me  !  I 
ordered  mine  at  one — and  it  has  not  come  for 
me.  Vasilie  mistook  w^hat  I  said  to  him. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Will  you  have  some  one  else's  carriage  T 
he  said. 

"  No,  no  !  I  cannot  take  away  the  carriage 
of  somebody  I  do  not  know,  or  any  one's  in- 
deed without  permission,  and  they  are  all,  all 
dancing  still — what  can  I  do  ?  Sir  Gilbert, 
go  back,  and  do  not  mind  me." 

"  As  if  I  would  !"  he  said  resolutely,  with 
the  dim  consciousness  within  him  that  it 
was  a  very  great  deal  pleasanter  standing 
here,  even  in  the  cold  and  draughty  en- 
trance to  the  cloakroom,  looking  consolingly 
into  Madame  Zophee's  fair  quiet  face,  than  it 
could   possibly   be  dancing   in  the    ballroom 
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with  Miss  Netley  or  any  other  laughing-eyed 
partner  of  whatever  chme. 

**  Madame  Zophee/'  he  said  presently,  in 
his  frank,  straightforward,  matter-of-fact  way, 
"you  really  ought  to  go  home.  You  do  look 
tired  ;  that  delicious  valse  we  had  together  was 
too  much  for  you,  and  it  was  all  my  fault/^ 

"  It  was  not  the  valse,  Sir  Gilbert ;  no — do 
not  say  that.  Do  not  mind  me — it  is  my 
way,  you  know  ;  it  is  the  old  story,"  she 
added,  smiling  up  at  him,  but  with  a  sad  look 
in  her  eyes  that  contradicted  the  smile.  *^  It 
was  not  the  valse,  you  know,  but  the  thoughts 
that  came  with  it ;  and  now,  yes,  that  and 
everything  has  made  me  very  tired." 

"  If  I  could  only  get  you  home,"  he  con- 
tinued earnestly ;  ''  would  you  come  with 
me  ?  Will  you  walk,  I  mean  ?  It  is  such  a 
little  way,  and  it  is  such  a  glorious  night. 
It  is  mild  and  delicious,  and  there  is  brilliant 
star-light ;  will  you  not  walk  ?" 

"  Shall  I  ?"  she  said  eagerly.  "  I  should 
so  like  to  get  home." 
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*'  Come  then ;"  and  he  drew  her  hand 
•within  his  arm.  "  Are  you  well  wrapped 
up  ?  Are  you  warm  enough  in  your  queer 
head-dress  —  are  you  quite  sure  ?  Come 
then  ;"  and  she  let  him  lead  her  out. 

Out  from  the  heated  exciting  ballroom 
they  went — -out  on  to  the  terrace  that  led 
along  to  her  hotel — out  into  the  clear,  beauti- 
ful, silver  radiance  that  lib  up  the  soft  dark- 
ness of  the  night — and  along  the  terrace  they 
went,  pausing  a  moment,  instinctively,  uncon- 
sciously, to  gaze,  as  they  stood  side  by  side, 
upon  that  wondrously  bewitching  view  ;  to 
watch  the  clouds  roll  over  the  mountains,  that 
rose  away  across  the  valley,  looming  in  the 
mystic  light,  far,  far  away ;  to  feel  their 
hearts  thrill,  as  they  stood  silent  and  awe- 
struck, with  the  majesty  of  the  mighty  nature 
world  before  them,  overpowering  their  souls 
in  all  its  lofty  and  sublime  composure,  in  its 
intense  and  stirring  contrast  to  that  scene  of 
human  life — fraught  with  excitement  and 
frivolous  vanity — in  which  they  had  mingled 
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so   unthinkingly,   and  from   which  they  had 
come  away. 

"  Let  me  go  home,"  said  Madame  Zophee 
presently,  and  he  led  her  across  the  terrace  to 
her  hotel — led  her  almost  in  silence,  and  left 
her  with  scarcely  another  word.  For  he 
understood  her  changed  mood ;  his  heart 
answered  the  deep  thrill  of  sentiment,  soul- 
stirring  and  passionately  devotional,  which  he 
knew  that  view,  her  mountains,  the  realised 
contrast,  had  awakened  in  h^r  ;  and  by  word 
or  look  he  would  not  disturb  the  saddened 
tranquillity  of  her  spirit,  for  he  understood 
her — and  was  he  not  her  tender,  her  con- 
siderate, and  most  chivalrous  friend  ? 


CHAPTEK  VI. 

BAND-DAY    IN   THE    BASSE    PLANTE. 

LITTLE  of  the  lassitude  of  reaction 
hung  about  the  whole  party  in  the 
Piue  de  Lycee  next  day ;  not  un- 
natural certainly  after  the  unwonted  excite- 
ment of  the  first  ball.  It  was  not  a  hunting- 
day,  so  there  was  nothing  to  make  any  one 
turn  out  earlier  than  he  pleased ;  and  after  a 
late  dejeilner  with  his  aunt  and  cousin, 
Gilbert  found  the  afternoon  hours  left  upon 
his  hands.  It  was  his  own  fault  certainly. 
The  Marquise  had  innumerable  visits  to  pay, 
and  to  perform  this  duty  she  Avarmly  invited 
Gilbert  to  accom|)any  her,  not  feeling  much 
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-astonishment,  however,  when  he  declined. 
Morton  had  made  an  important  engagement 
with  Jeanne,  and  he  also  expressed  his  desire 
that  Gilbert  should  join  the  party  at  La 
Villette.  But  neither  did  this  suggestion 
suit  him.  Indeed,  as  his  aunt  at  last  asserted, 
Gilbert  was  fidgety  to-day.  No  suggestion 
seemed  to  fall  in  with  his  ideas,  and  his  kind 
friends  finally  realised  that  they  must  leave 
him  to  dispose  of  himself  With  this  result 
he  seemed  satisfied. 

*'  To  tell  the  truth,  aunt,"  he  elaborately 
explained,  "  I  have  not  half  explored  the 
town  yet ;  there  are  lots  of  interesting  cor- 
ners I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  still  to 
see." 

"  But — how  ?"  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  look- 
ing severely  at  Morton.  "  Have  you  not  been 
conducted — has  Morton  not  had  the  polite- 
ness, my  dear  nephew,  to  be  your  guide  ? 
Certainly — certainly  there  are  many  most 
interesting  objects  for  you  to  visit,  and  many 
scenes  of  famous  historic   association   which 
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"  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you  a  thousand 
times,  uncle,"  exclaimed  Gilbert  hastily, 
seized  indeed  with  a  sudden  horror  that  the 
Marquis  might  himself  offer  to  be  his  cicerone 
for  the  afternoon.  "  Indeed,  we  have  done 
all  that  part  of  the  sight-seeing  thoroughly  ; 
have  we  not,  Morton  ?  We  went  into  it  in 
a  regular  business-like  way  yesterday  and  the 
day  before." 

"  Yes ;  do  not  reproach  me,  father,"  said 
Morton,  *'  for  I  have  done  my  part.  If 
Gilbert  is  not  completely  au  fait  with  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  Le  bon  Eoi,  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,. 
Bernadotte,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  it  is  not  my 
fault.  I  have  taken  him  everywhere.  He 
has  been  all  over  the  chateau,  and  he  has  seen 
the  tortoise-shell  cradle,  and  the  trophy  of 
flags,  and  the  statue,  and  everything,  and  I 
only  hope  that  it  has  all  made  a  due  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind." 

"  I  like  everything  about    that   jolly   old 
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fellow,  Henri  IV,"  said  Gilbert.  "  Before  I 
came  here,  indeed,  I  associated  Pau  and  the 
Bearnais  chiefly  with  Morton  and  him." 

"Ah,  then — that  is  well,"  said  the  Marquis, 
somewhat  pacified,  and  turning  his  attention 
to  his  luncheon  again. 

"  Have  a  glass  of  Jurancons,  Gilbert," 
said  Morton,  ''  for  it  is  after  all,  I  think, 
about  my  pleasantest  association  with  Henri 
IV." 

"  Do,"  said  the  Marquise,  "  and  give  me  a 
little,  Morton,  as  well ;  it  is  so  fortifying. 
Gilbert,  fill  up  your  glass." 

''  And  think,"  said  Morton  solemnly,  "  as 
you  imbibe,  of  that  imposing  moment.  Scene," 
he  went  on  with  melodramatic  pathos — "Scene 
' — the  Tour  de  Mazere.  Moment — The  birth- 
time  of  Henri  of  Navarre.  Present — The 
Infant,  plus  his  grandfather  and  a  bottle  of 
Jurancons  wine.  Action — An  ounce  of  £:arlic 
eaten  by  the  royal  stranger,  and  half  a  pint  of 
the  silvery  liquid  imbibed,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  attendants,  the  fortifying  of  his 
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constitution,   the  satisfaction    of    his    grand- 
parent, and  the  future  glory  of  France." 

"  What  are  you  saying,  Morton  ?"  said  the 
Marquis  in  an  irritated  tone,  for  he  had  only 
half  followed  the  meaning  of  his  son's  eloquent 
rhodomontade,  and  the  levity  of  his  tones 
displeased  him.  ''  You  do  talk  a  continual 
persiflage !"  he  continued.  "What  do  you  say?" 

"  I  am  merely  pursuing  my  instructions  to 
my  cousin,"  Morton  continued,  "  my  causeries 
on  the  history  of  our  capital  of  Beam,  and 
illustrating  my  discourse  as  I  go  along  by 
practical  experiments  on  the  merits  of  Juran- 
cons  wine.  But  I  have  done,  father.  Gilbert 
is  not  a  hopeful  pupil,  so  I  have  done.  Fare- 
well, everybody — a  tantot,  mon  cousin — now 
I  am  off  to  Jeanne." 

Then  they  separated,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  all  went  their  respective  ways. 
The  Marquise  to  pay  her  visits  and  to  spend 
some  very  pleasant  hours  in  hearing  often  re- 
peated the  truly  sincere  expressions  of  her 
friends'  deliofht  at  her  return  to  town. 
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The  Marquis  repaired  soon  and  successively 
to  the  two  clubs,  whiling  away  very  agree- 
ably the  time,  first  in  a  local  gossip  with 
sundry  white-headed  compatriots  at  the 
"Circle  Henri,"  below  the  theatre,  beyond 
Lafontaine's  shop ;  and  then  changing  the 
scene  into  the  English  club  on  the  Place 
Koyale,  from  the  window  of  which  admirable 
institution  a  most  cheerful  view  of  life  could 
be  taken  any  fine  afternoon,  and  where 
much  lively  converse,  and  many  good  rubbers 
of  whist,  and  not  a  few  excellent  stories 
might  be  enjoyed. 

Gilbert  saw  his  aunt  enter  her  carriage,  tak- 
ing his  hat  ofP  with  a  smile  to  her  as  he  stood 
lingering  on  the  doorstep  ;  and  she — kissing 
her  finger-tips  and  shaking  her  snowy  curls 
at  him — drove  out  of  the  court.  Then  he 
went  off  by  himself.  He  had  made  no  plan 
for  his  own  occupation  during  the  afternoon. 
He  had  no  secret  project  in  his  mind,  prompt- 
ing his  steady  refusal  of  all  suggestions  for 
his  amusement  from  his  friends. 
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He  was  conscious  merely  of  a  wish  to  he 
left  alone,  a  sort  of  dim  idea  that  he  would 
trust  to  fate  rather  than  to  project  to  bring 
something  pleasant  in  his  way.  He  was  in  a 
curious,  tired,  and  dreamy  frame  of  mind  that 
suggested  idleness,  so  he  turned  his  footsteps 
along  the  Kue  de  Lycee  without  any  clear 
realisation  of  where  he  wished  or  meant  to 
go.  He  passed  his  own  house,  rejecting 
promptly  a  suggestion  of  conscience  that  he 
might  very  properly  go  up  to  his  room  and 
pass  this  idle  afternoon  in  writing  his  home 
letters.  An  epistle  to  his  mother  was  cer- 
tainly due  about  this  time,  and  a  whole 
budget  of  business  papers  lay  unnoticed  and 
unanswered  on  his  table  besides.  But  he  was 
in  no  mood  for  them  to-day. 

He  turned  the  corner  of  the  club  and  came 
out  upon  the  Place  at  last.  It  was  about 
three  o'clock,  and  a  glorious  winter  day,  and 
the  Place,  with  its  grand  background  of  moun- 
tains rising  at  the  far  end  in  the  distant  view, 
looked  a  tempting  lounging  place  in  which  to 
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smoke  a  quiet  manilla,  and  pass  in  pleasant 
dolcefar  niente  an  afternoon. 

There  were  very  few  people  visible  there  at 
this  hour  of  the  day.  Everybody  was  driving, 
riding,  visiting  each  other,  or  still  resting 
away  fatigue.  He  wandered  down  the  Place, 
between  the  rows  of  leafless  trees  ;  he  passed 
the  gateway  and  walked  just  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  Hotel  de  France ;  and  when  he 
reached  the  parapet  he  leant  on  it  for  a 
moment,  looked  across  the  valley,  gazed  at 
the  mountain  tops  without  feeling  that  he 
saw  them,  and  then  he  turned  suddenly 
round.  He  was  facing  the  huge  hotel  now, 
on  its  southern  side.  The  range  of  windows 
opposite  him  looked  every  one  of  them 
straight  over  Gave  and  coteaux  and  the 
valleys  towards  the  pics  and  mountain 
ranges  in  full  face  of  the  Spanish  sun  ;  and 
the  stone  balcony  on  the  rez-de-chaussee  (that 
were  as  he  looked  up  just  on  the  level  above 
his  eyes)  commanded  in  the  glory  of  the  mid- 
day, or  in  the  sweetness  of  the  moonlight,  the 
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whole  grand  prospect  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
two  low  French  windows  opening  on  to  it,  at 
the  west  corner  close  to  him,  stood  wide  open 
this  afternoon,  and  by  moving  a  little  for- 
ward and  raising  himself  to  his  full  height  he 
could  see  almost  right  in.  Quite  sufficiently 
so  at  all  events  to  realise  that  the  room  was 
empty.  Madame  Zophee  was  evidently  not 
at  home. 

"  Not  a  soul  to  be  found  !"  he  exclaimed  to 
himself  in  a  vexed  tone  at  last.  '*  There  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  creature  awake  in  the 
whole  place.  Where  has  everybody  gone  to, 
I  wonder  ?  and  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  I 
do  wonder  where  Madame  Zophee  is  ;  gone 
out  walking,  I  fancy  ;  or  more  likely,  as  it  is 
just  three  o'clock,  she  has  gone  off  for  a 
drive." 

No  use  lingering  there,  at  all  events.  There 
was  evidently  no  chance  of  her  appearing^ 
at  the  window,  as  he  had  half  consciously 
been  hoping  that  he  should  see  her  do.  No 
vise  lingering  there,  there  was  no  one  to  be 
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seen.  So  he  turned  his  footsteps  westward 
along  the  terrace,  lighting  his  cigar  and  walk- 
ing slowly,  the  grand  view  pleasing  and  the 
soft  air  soothing  him  unconsciously  as  he 
went,  but  his  mind  remaining  still  restless. 
His  promenade  in  all  its  solitude  did  not  pro- 
mise him  so  much  enjoyment  as  he  had 
assured  his  aunt  and  Morton  he  should  find 
therein. 

He  passed  along  the  boulevard  and  the 
terrace  undgr  the  castle  wall.  He  looked  up 
at  the  old  Tour  de  Mazere,  and  thought 
drowsily  of  Margaret  de  Yalois  and  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  and  Morton's  dissertation  upon  the 
Jurangons  wine  ;  and  then  he  wound  round 
by  the  bastions  into  the  lower  ground,  that 
had  been  once  the  garden  of  the  castle  in  the 
grand  old  days  of  the  Viscounts  of  Beam. 

He  came  upon  Triquetti's  graceful  statue  of 
Gaston  Phoebus,  Comte  de  Foix,  and  he  stood 
pujffing  his  cigar  for  some  minutes  here,  ad- 
miring the  agile-looking  figure,  the  princely 
graceful  posture,  the  eager  energetic  face,  and 
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then  suddenly,  as  he  Hngered,  music  burst  upon 
his  ear.  He  strolled  on  and  found  himself 
presently  in  the  Basse  Plante,  on  the  fringe 
of  a  crowd  of  people,  and  in  full  view  and 
hearing  of  a  military  band. 

''Band-day  at  the  Basse  Plante"  it  was 
indeed,  and  a  scene  of  festivity  he  found  there, 
quite  unexpected.  He  had  heard  of  the  band- 
days  on  the  Place  Koyale,  and  Morton's  and 
Bebe  s  description  of  that  assembly  of  loveli- 
ness and  fashion  had  made  him  a  little  bit 
curious  and  eager  in  anticipation  for  the  first 
day  to  arrive.  Bat  nobody  had  told  him  of 
the  music  here  ;  and  the  reason  soon  revealed 
itself,  as  he  lingered  and  criticised  the  crowd, 
observing  immediately  that  of  fashion  and 
beauty  there  was  little  or  none. 

The  band-day  in  the  Basse  Plante,  from 
some  freak  of  fashion,  like  the  Serpentine 
drive  in  Hyde  Park,  had  ceased  to  be  d  la 
mode.  "  Nobody  "  came  to  it — that  is,  "  no- 
body "  according  to  the  language  of  the  ball- 
rooms of  Pau.     No  -English,   except  nurses 
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and  children  ;  no  French  or  Americans  of 
such  as  wore  costumes  of  FeHx  and  La- 
ferriere. 

Yet  the  scene  was  both  curious  and  pic- 
turesque. The  company  was  chiefly  native — 
of  "the  people" — almost  all  bourgeois  from  the 
near  neighbourhood  or  from  the  town  of  Pau. 
There  were  crowds  of  neat  busy-looking 
women,  stout  mothers  of  families  with  groups 
of  little  quaintly-dressed  children,  brought 
out  with  them  to  hear  the  music,  to  dance  in 
the  sunshine,  to  lie  about  on  the  grass  in 
happy  idleness,  and  generally  to  enjoy  them- 
selves and  make  ^'fete!^ 

All  these  good  personages  had  set  them- 
selves down  in  circles,  and  sat  packed  closely 
together,  each  resting  her  feet  on  the  edge 
of  her  neighbours  chair.  Their  husbands 
and  husbands'  friends  eat  round  and  among 
them,  looking  very  happy  and  sociable, 
smoking  much  potent  tobacco,  and  holding 
much  noisy  discourse.  The  men  smoked  and 
ehattered,  and  the  women  clicked  their  knit- 
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ting-pins,  and  shouted  often  and  vociferously 
to  their  mob-capped  babies,  who  were  prone 
persistently  to  stray  far  afield,  and  they  and 
their  surroundings  altogether  made  a  curious 
and  hvely  picture. 

The  chateau  closed  in  the  view  on  one  side, 
and  the  park  stretched  away  on  the  other, 
and  here  in  the  Basse  Plante  the  tall  leafless 
trees  grew  in  stiff"  prim  rows,  recalling  ever 
the  quaint  taste  that  had  laid  out  these 
pleasure-grounds,  and  the  strange  old  scenes 
of  its  royal  and  early  times.  Across  the  tall 
stems  fell  the  winter  sunshine,  deepening 
already  to  a  ruddy  glow  as  the  early  twilight 
crept  on.  The  Basse  Plante  and  the  valley 
even  at  this  hour  were  covered  with  the  soft 
floatinof  mist  that  heralded  the  darkness. 

Among  the  black-stemmed  trees,  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun-rays,  stood  the  circle  of  sol- 
diers— their  red  pantaloons  and  blue  frock 
giving  glow  and  colour  to  the  picture,  and 
their  brass  instruments  flashing  back  re- 
flections   of    the    light.     And    through     the 
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still  wintry  branches  and  the  gathering  mists 
rose  sweet  stirring  music,  softened  where  Gil- 
bert stood  by  a  little  distance,  and  waking 
exquisite  thrills  of  recollection  as  the  strain 
reached  him,  for  it  was  the  full  floating  echo, 
familiar  and  delicious,  of  Me tra's  "La  Rose." 
Like  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  rhythm  of  a 
beautiful  poem  the  strains  reached  him, 
bringing  a  flush  of  soft  excitement  to  his 
cheek  and  a  glister  of  unwonted  feeling  to 
his  eves.  He  listened  delisrhted,  and  leant 
for  some  time  against  a  tree,  smoking 
his  cigarette,  watching  the  curious  bright- 
coloured  crowd,  and  enjoying  the  soft  still- 
ness of  the  air  as  the  sunlight  glowed  every 
instant  to  a  richer  and  warmer  hue  and  the 
shadows  deepened  under  the  tall-stemmed 
trees. 

Along  the  stifl*  alleys  of  the  Basse  Plante 
he  could  see  the  slowly  moving  figures  of 
people  sauntering  to  and  fro  in  tete-a-tete  a 
little  away  from  the  circle  round  the  band. 
And,  farther  still,  far  into  the  brown  shadows 
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of  the  park,  he  saw  solitary  figures  dotted 
here  and  there  :  an  unsociable  man  like  him- 
self appeared  on  one  side,  smoking  a  misan- 
thropical cigar ;  a  priest  emerged  from  the 
sylvan  shade,  paced  the  avenue  towards  the 
chateau,  and  disappeared ;  one  quaint  charac- 
teristic fi ofure  after  another  cauo^ht  Gilbert's 
attention  and  amused  him.  And  so  he  stood 
for  a  lonor  while,  liDOferino^  and  lookino^  and 
listenino^  to  the  music  there. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  upright  from  his 
lounging  position  and  gazed  eagerly  down 
one  long  row  of  trees.  It  was  a  stiff  avenue 
leading  under  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  to- 
wards the  entrance  near  the  Haute  Plante. 
The  sun-glow  was  flooding  there,  scatter- 
ing the  silvery  gathering  mists  on  its  way, 
and  between  the  dark  and  tall-stemmed  trees 
there  was  coming  towards  him  some  one  he 
thought  he  knew.  It  was  too  far  off  to  re- 
cognise anything  but  the  sweep  of  the  dress, 
the  step,  the  tournure  of  the  figure,  and 
the  verve  and  grace  and  lightness  of  the  walk, 
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but  still  he  sprang  forward,  for  there  was  no 
mistaking  these.  It  was  Madame  Zophde. 
She  had  got  out  of  her  carnage  at  the  upper 
entrance  to  the  Basse  PI  ante,  and  had  sent 
it  away  from  there,  and  she  was  now  walk- 
ing home  by  herself  through  the  trees  and 
the  rich  sunset  and  the  soft  sweetness  of 
the  air. 

"  Madame  Zophee  !"  Gilbert  exclaimed,  and 
he  raised  his  hat  and  flung  his  cigar  away,  as 
he  drew  near  her.  ^'I  am  so  glad  I  have 
found  you,"  he  went  on.  ''  I  have  been  alone 
the  whole  afternoon,  and  I  have  been  so  deso- 
late and  so  bored." 

'^  Alone  and  bored !"  she  said  in  an  amused 
tone,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand.  '^  Where  are 
all  your  friends.  Sir  Gilbert  ?  Why  have  they 
deserted  you  ?" 

"  It  was  my  own  fault,"  he  said.  "  I  was 
cantankerous  at  luncheon,  and  would  not  do 
anything  that  was  suggested  for  me  to  do." 

*'  How  very  unpleasant  of  you  !" 

"  Was  it  not  ?     But  the  fact  is,  I  knew  I 
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wanted  to  do  something^  and  I  could  not 
quite  discover  what  it  was.  I  know  now, 
however,"  he  added,  with  a  bright  pleased 
smile. 

''Well?"  she  answered,  looking  up  at  him 
inquiringly,  as  he  said  nothing  more.  "  Well, 
and  what  was  that  T 

She  paused  for  his  reply  before  she  moved 
on. 

'^  Take  a  walk  in  the  park  with  you,"  he 
said  quietly,  turning  round  by  her  side. 
"  That  is  quite  the  pleasantest  thing  I  could 
possibly  have  conceived  for  myself  this  after- 
noon, and  happy  fate  has  brought  it  in  my 
way." 

She  laughed  merrily,  and  turned  also  and 
walked  slowly  down  the  path. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  she  said  ;  "  but  you  have 
counted  your  fortune  too  quickly,  Sir  Gilbert, 
for  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  impossible.  I  am 
going  straight  home." 

"  But  why  ?  Oh  do,  Madame  Zophee. 
Come  just  a  little  way.     Will  you  not  be  my 
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guide  ?  I  have  never  yet  explored  the  park, 
and  it  is  such  a  lovely  evening.  Ah !  will 
you  not  come  ?" 

"  Impossible,"  she  said  decidedly.  *'  It  is 
lovely,  Sir  Gilbert;  but  unfortunately  it  is 
just  the  loveliness  that  constitutes  the  impos- 
sibility. This  is  at  once,  as  you  will  soon 
find  out  here,  the  most  picturesque  and  most 
dangerous  hour  of  the  day." 

"  But  why  ?  Ah  !  do  not  go  homewards. 
Look,  the  sun  is  not  nearly  set." 

"  But  in  a  few  moments  it  will  be,  and 
then — I  must  he  at  home.  See  that  beautiful 
effect  among  the  trees  and  over  the  valley 
there,  of  the  struggle  between  mist  and  sun- 
light, day  and  darkness,  heat  and  chill.  In 
half  an  hour  the  chill  will  have  conquered, 
and  all  this  glow  will  be  gone.  I  must  go 
at  once,  Sir  Gilbert;  but  do  not  let  me 
interrupt  your  walk,  do  not  let  me  take 
you  away   from   the    music,    from   this   gay 


scene." 


"  I  am  tired  of  it,"  he  said,  "  very  tired  of 
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it  all  by  myself  here.     May  I  not  accompany 
you  to  the  hotel  V 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  are  so  kind ;  it  is  not 
very  far/'  she  said,  "and  it  will  not  take  you 
out  of  your  way." 

And  then  they  turned  together  eastward, 
towards  the  chateau  and  across  the  bridge. 

It  was  very  delicious  to  stroll  quietly  on, 
to  saunter  through  that  soft  sweet  air,  in 
view  of  that  glorious  prospect,  along  that 
quaint  stiff  terrace,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
these  stern  old  walls.  Pleasant  to  feel  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  situation,  to  feel  its 
influence  unconsciously  as  Gilbert  did,  as  they 
went  on,  and  as  he  looked  up  to  where  the 
point  of  the  Tour  de  Gaston,  still  glowing  in 
the  ruddy  sunlight,  stood  out  finely-drawn 
against  the  winter  sky ;  as  he  watched^  the 
shadows  creeping  down  the  mountain  side, 
and  the  pics  still  standing  forth  delicate  and 
clear.  A  soft  rose-flush  glowed  on  the  snowy 
crowns  of  the  Pics  de  Bigorre  and  d'Ossau, 
and  little  fleecy  clouds  of  crimson,  amber,  and 
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purple  hue  curled  round  their  summits,  or 
lay  in  straight  lines  across  the  deepening 
skies.  The  mist  lay  dense  and  vapoury, 
rising  from  the  hot  earth  in  the  valley  now, 
heralding  the  darkness  as  they  rose,  and 
chasing  upwards  the  bright  hues  of  the  re- 
ceding sun.  Evening  seemed  falling  round 
them  soft  and  tranquil  and  silent,  soothing 
the  spirit  and  hushing  almost  to  a  murmur  (as 
they  talked  together)  their  answering  tones. 
Under  the  ramparts  of  the  chateau  they 
wound  their  way,  then  on  past  the  new  Hotel 
Gassion,  below  the  towers  of  St.  Martin,  and 
along  the  terrace,  until  they  reached  the 
corner  of  the  Place  Royale  again,  and  were 
opposite  the  mndows  of  Madame  Zophee's 
rooms.     Here  they  were  arrested. 

The  scene  on  the  boulevard  had  changed 
since  Gilbert  had  sauntered  there  in  solitude 
a  couple  of  hours  before.  It  was  solitary  no 
longer.  Groups  of  people  stood  talking  and 
laughing  audibly  together  round  the  statue 
of  King  Henry  and  along  the  terrace  facing 
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the  view.  Men  had  strolled  out  from  the 
club,  and  were  beguiling  an  hour  before  whist 
time  in  hearing  from  their  lady  friends  all  the 
news  of  the  day.  Ladies  had  come  home 
from  drivinof,  and  were  doinor-  a  little  bit  of 
constitutional  exercise  and  society  before 
going  home  to  tea,  and  all  the  little  flirta- 
tions of  the  night  before  were  being  picked  up 
just  where  the  links  had  been  broken  by  day- 
light at  the  ball  that  morning,  and  were  setting 
to  work  merrily  again  !  Society  had  collected 
for  a  short  time,  to  enjoy  themselves,  each  other, 
and  the  mountains  before  the  sun  quite  set. 

Upon  this  scene  came  Madame  Zophee  and 
Gilbert — he  pausing  to  greet  Morton  and  the 
De  Yeuils  ;  she  being  interrupted  in  her  pro- 
ject of  crossing  the  Place  directly  to  her  hotel 
by  the  voice  of  the  Princess,  who  was  stand- 
ing by  the  parapet  with  a  group  of  French 
and  Spanish  ladies,  and  had  observed  her  pass. 

*'  You  are  out  late,  Zophee  ch^rie/'  she  said, 
advancing  to  take  her  little  friend  warmly  by 
the  hand. 
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"  I  am,  Princess,"  Madame  Zoph^e  an- 
swered.     ''  But  J  am  on  my  way  home/' 

"  Ah !  you  are  right.  I  will  not  detain 
you.  You  should  go  in.  See  how  the  mist 
rises  so  quickly,  and  in  two  minutes  more  the 
sun  will  be  gone.  Adieu,  dear,  adieu.  I  do  not 
like  to  lose  you,  but  you  are  right  to  go  in." 

And  she  let  Madame  Zophee  go.  Gilbert 
glanced  round  and  would  fain  have  followed, 
at  least  to  her  hotel  door.  But  Madame  de 
Yeuil  had  detained  him  for  a  moment,  and 
when  he  looked  towards  Madame  Zophee 
again  she  was  waving  a  "good-evening"  to  him, 
and  then  turned  without  waiting  to  exchange 
words.  She  disappeared  between  the  big 
gates  of  the  hotel-yard,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment Marfa  appeared,  closing  her  windows 
with  much  vehement  energy,  and  for  that 
day  at  least  she  felt  to  him  quite  shut  away. 
He  lingered  with  his  cousin  on  the  Place 
after  that  for  a  while,  and  then  at  Bebe 
Beresford's  invitation  turned  into  the  English 
dub. 


CHAPTER  YIL 

THE   GOLDEN    CHAI. 

FTEE;  the  peculiar  and  subtle 
charm  with  which  music  in  the 
Basse  Plante  was  ever  henceforth 
invested  in  Gilbert's  sphere  of  association 
and  mem  ory,  the  first  band-day  in  the  Place 
Hoyale  rather  disappointed  him ;  and  this 
notwithstanding  that  the  brilliancy  of  the 
scene  exceeded  all  that  Bebe  had  led  him.  to 
expect.  The  crowd  was  great ;  the  toilettes 
were  beautiful ;  the  row  of  carriages  on  the 
boulevard  was  long,  and,  as  Bebe  had  pro- 
mised, from  their  inmates  came  many  bewitch- 
ing  glances  of   ^^blue  eyes    and   grey  eyes, 
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black  eyes  and  brown/'  the  two  last  being,  if 
anything,  predominant ;  for  the  number  of 
pretty  Spaniards  assembled  that  gay  winter 
at  Pau  was  very  large.  Gilbert's  various 
friends  were  nearly  all  there — sitting  in. 
knots  and  groups  and  circles  round  the 
statue  and  the  trees,  walking  up  and  down 
along  the  boulevard  in  quartettes  and  trios 
and  tete-a-tetes ;  while  the  sun  shone  bright 
as  usual,  and  the  band  played  cheerily  on  its 
wooden  dais,  and  the  view  was  glorious,  and 
everybody  seemed  delighted  with  each  other 
and  with  themselves. 

But  still  Gilbert  was  disappointed,  for 
Madame  Zophee  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
appear.  He  would  like  to  have  sauntered  up 
and  down  between  the  trees  with  her,  as  Bebe 
was  doing  with  Miss  Netley,  and  Morton  with 
Jeanne,  and  Captain  Hanleigh  with  Miss 
Carlisle,  and  everybody  else  with  their  especial 
friend ;  or  he  would  have  been  so  happy  if  she 
would  have  joined  that  group  around  Henri's 
pedestal  where  sat  the  Princess  and  all  the 
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€oterie  of  his  aunt — indeed,  he  did  not  care 
to  join  them  without  her,  though  he  did 
not  exactly  make  that  confession  to  him- 
self 

He  was  restless  ;  he  wandered  about  un- 
settled, saying  a  word  to  every  one,  coming  to 
anchor  by  none  ;  and  the  whole  thing  failed 
to  amuse  him,  thouofh  it  boasted  so  much 
beauty  and  toilette,  so  many  "  fair  women 
and  brave  men,"  so  much  glitter  of  foreign 
uniforms  and  sparkling  of  bright  eyes,  though 
there  was  music,  and  bouquet  girls,  and 
Spanish  merchants,  and  everything  to  make 
the  scene  wonderfully  effective  and  pictu- 
resque. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
music  was  nearly  over,  and  he  was  tired  of 
watching  the  groups  of  smartly-dressed  chil- 
dren at  play,  and  of  interrupting  other  people's 
converse  by  inserting  occasional  restless  words 
of  his  own  ;  and  he  had  paused  at  last  a  long 
time  behind  his  aunt's  chair,  looking  listlessly 
about  him  and  not  attendino^  to  anv  conver- 
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sation  at  all,  when  the  Princess  suddenly, 
with  her  soft  foreign  accentuation,  called  him 
by  name. 

''  Sir  Gilbert,  is  not  that  the  little  Zophee," 
she  said,  '^  standing  on  the  balcony  in  her 
window  there  behind  her  flowers  ?" 

'*  Yes,  of  course  it  is  !"  he  answered  quickly, 
looking  immediately  round  with  a  suddenly 
brightened  glance  in  the  direction  to  which 
the  Princess  had  turned.  "  She  is  listening 
to  the  band,  I  suppose,  from  there." 

'^  Why  does  she  not  come  out  to  us  ?" 

*^  She  will  not.  Princess,''  he  answered.  "  I 
went  with  my  aunt  to  ask  her  quite  early  in 
the  afternoon.  She  says  she  never  does  come 
on  the  band-days." 

"  No ;  she  has  never  come  before,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  then,  till  now,  she  had  so  far  to 
drive  to  the  music  :  she  was  not  in  town. 
Ah !  she  does  not  like  it,  I  suppose,  the  dear 
little  Zophee ;  she  never  will  come  in  a 
crowd." 

"  That  is  just  what  she  said,  Princess,"  said 
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Gilbert  ruefully.  "  It  is  no  good — she  will 
not  come." 

"  And  has  she  been  alone,  I  wonder,  all  tht 
afternoon  ?  Dear  me — that  is  too  bad  !  And 
I  know  she  did  not  even  go  for  her  drive. 
Ah,  she  sees  us !"  added  the  Princess,  kissing 
her  finger-tips.  ''She  can  see  us  from  her 
window  as  we  sit  here.  Look  !  she  is  waving 
her  hand  to  us.  Shall  we  go  and  talk  to 
her,  Sir  Gilbert  ?  If  she  would  come  to 
the  edge  of  the  balcony  she  could  hear  us 
speak.'' 

"  Capital !  Do  let  us  go  !"  exclaimed  Gil- 
bert ;  and  he  pulled  the  chairs  back  and  made 
way  for  the  Princess,  who  smiled  and  added 
her  explanations  to  her  friends,  pointing  to 
Madame  Zophee  at  the  window ;  and  then 
she  walked  away  across  the  Place  with 
Gilbert. 

Madame  Zophee  came  out  to  them  as  she 
saw  them  coming,  and  stood  leaning  on  the 
stone  balustrade  above  them  as  they  ap- 
proached.    A  soft  shawl  was  wrapped  close 
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round  Ker  neck  and  shoulders,  her  fair  quiet 
face  was  radiant  in  the  sun-glow  and  in  the 
light  of  its  own  sweet  welcoming  smile. 

"  Ah  !  we  have  brought  you  out,  you  see, 
after  all  1"  exclaimed  Gilbert. 

"  We  have  come  to  visit  you,"  said  the 
Princess,  *^  and  see  what  you  do  in  there  alone 
all  the  afternoon." 

*^  It  was  kind  of  you  to  remember  me  !"  she 
said  softly,  for  the  two  countenances  below 
touched  her  strangely  for  a  moment,  as  they 
looked  up  towards  her — one  so  gentle  and 
full  of  tenderness  and  cordiality,  the  other  so 
winning  and  so  3^oung  and  bright. 

**  Do  not  stand  there,  Princess  ;  do  not  let 
me  keep  you  away  from  your  friends,"  she 
added  presently. 

''  No,  on  the  contrary,"  said  the  Princess  ; 
"  I  shall  not  be  kept  away  from  them,  for  see 
— they  are  all  coming  to  visit  you  too  ;"  and 
she  turned  round  laughing,  as  Gilbert's  aunt, 
escorted  by  old  Keffel,  and  the  Marquis,  con- 
ducting Madame  Beaulieu,  rose  en  masse  from 
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their  chairs  under  the  pedestal,  and  came 
also  across  the  Place. 

"  Ah  !  little  '  Solava '— '  Galoupka  moja !' " 
cried  Baron  KefFel,  waving  his  hand  with 
energy  towards  the  balcony.  "What  do 
you  do  there  by  yourself  alone  ?  Why  do 
you  not  come  down,  you  naughty  one,  to 
your  pining  friends  T 

"What  do  I  do?"  said  Madame  Zophee 
brightly,  smiling  down  with  pleasure  and 
much  amusement  upon  them  all.  "  I  am  just 
having  my  tea,  if  you  want  to  know.  Baron. 
The  samovar  is  fizzing  vigorously  in  the 
window  here  at  my  back.'^ 

"  The  samovar  !  Ah,  you  wicked  one  !" 
exclaimed  the  Baron,  shaking  his  fist  up  at 
her  with  a  furious  mien.  "Where  is  your 
promise  of  how  long?  so  long  ago — your 
broken  promise — to  give  me  a  glass  of  tea  ?" 

"  A  glass  of  tea  !  How  uncomfortable  it 
sounds  !"  said  the  Marquise.  "  Zophee  dear, 
I  hope  you  have  something  in  there  cosier 
than  that  ?" 
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'*  Monsieur  le  Baron  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about,  Marquise,"  said  Zoph^e.  "  A 
glass  of  golden  chai,  with  plenty  of  sugar  and 
citron,  is  a  very  nice  thing.  Baron,  is  it  not  ? 
not  to  be  despised." 

*'  De,  lee,  shuss  /"  ejaculated  the  Baron 
enthusiastically.  ''  But  never  more,  I  see, 
faithless  little  '  Solava,'  to  be  enjoyed  by 
me." 

"  Why  not  ?"  she  answered.    "  Dear  Baron, 
come  up  and  partake  with  me  when  you  will. 
Marfa  will  feel  it  high  honour  to  prepare  for 
you.     Come  and  drink  chai  with  me,  I  beg  of 
you,  any  afternoon." 

"  Zophee  !"  said  the  Princess  suddenly, 
"  shall  we  all  come  up  and  have  tea  with 
you  now  ?  Why  should  we  not  ?  Will  you 
admit  us  ?     May  we  come  in  ?" 

"And  a  thousand  times  welcome,  dear 
Princess,"  she  said.  "  I  am  honoured  and 
delighted  indeed." 

"  Then  we  will  all  come  ?"  continued  the 
Princess,  turning  with  energetic  resolution  to 
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her  friends.  "  All  of  us — really,  Zophee,  you 
say  ?" 

"  As  mauy  as  you  please  ;  if  many  the  more 
welcome,  Princess,"  she  replied. 

"Charming!"  cried  the  Marquise. 

'*  Brava  !  brava  !"  exclaimed  old  Keffel. 

"  Enchantee,"  muttered  Madame  de  Beau- 
lieu. 

*'  A  veery  most  excellent  idea !"  added 
the   Marquis. 

"I  too?  I  may  come?"  said  Gilbert,  stopping 
Zoph^e  for  a  moment  as  she  turned  away. 

*'  If  you  care  to  come,  yes ;  most  certainly," 
she  said.  "  I  cannot  leave  you  out  in  the 
cold,  can  I  ?" 

"  In  the  cold  indeed  it  would  be,"  he  replied, 
laughing  with  pleasure  at  the  prospect. 
"No,  I  do  not  think  you  could  be  quite  so 
cruel  as  that." 

Then  he  hastened  after  the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  in  another  moment  they  all  presented 
themselves  at  Madame  Zophee's  door. 

The  room  looked  quiet  and  shadowy  and 
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warmly  fire-lit  as  they  entered.  The  sun  had 
crept  away  and  the  evening  was  falling 
quickly,  but  the  glow  of  the  big  burning  logs 
in  the  open  chimney  was  ruddy  and  filled  the 
room  pleasantly  with  changeful  colour  and 
light.  The  shadows  were  soft  in  the  corners 
and  in  the  embrasures  of  the  heavy  curtain 
folds ;  the  air  was  sweet  with  the  odours  of 
flowers,  and  over  all  pervaded  a  sense  of  com- 
fort, home-like  and  inviting,  and  that  air  of 
artistic  refinement  with  which  Madame 
Zophee  ever  invested  her  surroundings,  here 
as  in  the  chalet  on  the  Pyrenees.  The 
samovar  fizzed,  as  she  had  said,  on  a  table 
near  the  fireplace ;  and  Marfa,  with  many 
glasses,  was  there  already  at  her  call.  Her 
easel  was  set  up  by  the  window,  a  half- 
finished  picture  resting  upon  it ;  and  palette, 
paints,  and  brushes  were  scattered  round. 
The  piano  was  open,  and  on  its  desk  was  a 
volume  of  the  '*  Songs  of  the  Russian  People," 
showing  that  Madame  Zopht^e's  thoughts  that 
day   had   been   wandering   far.      Books   lay 
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about  on  the  table  ;  low  arm-chairs,  also  trans- 
planted from  the  chalet,  were  grouped  near 
the  window  and  fireplace,  and  close  to  one  of 
these — lately  occupied  perhaps,  for  an  open 
book  had  been  left  on  a  table  near — layLustoff ; 
his  huge  limbs  were  stretched  out  on  a  soft 
rug  in  the  full  glow  of  the  warm  fire,  and  he 
was  sunk  deep  in  an  absolute  perfection  of 
slumber  and  repose. 

"  How  charming  you  look!"  said  the  Princess 
as  she  came  in,  Madame  Zophee  meeting  her 
with  a  welcoming  smile  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door.  "  How  sweet  and  comfortable  and 
quiet  you  look,  dear,"  she  went  on,  bending 
to  kiss  her  little  friend  softly  on  both  cheeks. 
*'  Do  we  disturb  you  very  much  ?"  she  added 
caressingly.  "  See,  we  have  all,  every  one  of 
us,  come." 

"  And  I  am  so  glad  \"  Madame  Zophee 
answered — "  delighted.  Indeed,  I  was  very 
tired  of  being  alone.  How  kind  of  you. 
Princess  ;  and  dear  Marquise  — ah  !  I  am  so 
enchanted  ;  and  Madame  de  Beaulieu,  you  do 
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me  great  honour.  Come  in,  Mesdames  and 
Messieurs,  I  beg  of  you  to  come  in.  Sir 
Gilbert — ah  !"  she  continued,  giving  him  her 
left  hand  with  a  soft  answer  of  welcome  in 
her  glance  to  his  smile  of  satisfaction,  *^  here 
you  are  too  !" 

"  Yes,  here  we  are  all  of  us  !  And  there  is 
the  samovar  !"  cried  Baron  Keffol,  making  a 
hasty  entry,  forgetting  in  his  delight  to  finish 
his  salutation  or  his  bow,  but  continuing, 
""  Now  I  am  happy,  now  at  last  I  will  have 
it.  From  your  own  fair  fingers,  Galoupka 
moja,  I  will  take  a  glass  of  chai." 

"  You  shall  certainly,"  said  Madame  Zophee, 
who  was  still  busying  herself  with  Gilbert's 
assistance  in  seating  her  lady  friends.  ''  You 
must  all  drink  chai  with  me,  and  eat  besides 
my  bread  and  salt." 

Then  there  surely  never  was  a  pleasant er 
tea-party.  So  Gilbert  thought — except  one 
perhaps,  when  he  had  himself  on  another 
occasion  eaten  the  bread  from  her  hand,  and 
taken  the  salt  from  the  little  chased  casket 
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she  had  held  out  to  him,  and  had  sipped  the 
golden  chai.  Zoph^e  remembered  this,  and 
gave  him  no  bread  and  salt  this  time,  as  he 
had  eaten  it  before  ;  but  she  let  him  help 
her  to  pour  out  the  fragrant  liquid  into  the 
tall  thin  glasses,  and  to  put  the  sugar  and  the 
citron  slices  in,  and  lie  did  it  willingly,  so  very 
willingly,  though  almost  in  silence,  for  she 
had  visitors  in  such  numbers  to  entertain  that 
afternoon,  and  they  were  mostly  all  visitors 
who  liked  each  on  his  own  account  a  fair 
share  in  the  discourse.  So  there  was  a  deal 
of  talking,  and  no  want  of  laughter,  noise,  and 
merriment  unlimited,  in  Madame  Zophee'sr 
salon  for  at  least  an  hour.  They  all  felt  it  wa& 
a  pleasant  hour;  a  new  way  too — which  was  in 
itself  a  great  thing — a  new  way  of  spending 
this  sunset  period  after  the  band  was  gone  ; 
and  as  the  Princess  rose,  and  the  other  ladies 
with  her,  to  bid  their  little  hostess  adieu, 
they  said  the  afternoon  had  been  so  pleasant 
that  it  must  be  repeated,  and  Zoph^e  found 
herself  agreeing  to  receive  them  to  chai  and 
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wafers  at  sunset  on  (as  people  there  expressed 
it)  "  every  Thursday  of  the  band." 

"  You  will  not  come  down  to  us,  you  know/' 
said  the  Princess  as  they  left  her,  "so  we 
must  come  up  to  you." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHAT    THEN  ? 

Stf'^S^  UCH  as  these  first  days  at  Pau  had 
sHpped  away  fast  for  Gilbert  and 
for  every  one,  so  many  other  days 
gUded  after  them. 

"Hunting-days,"  ''off-days,'^  "band  days,'' 
and  some  days  when  nothing  particular 
happened,  but  which  often  managed  to  turn 
out  the  pleasantest  days  of  all ;  and  the 
season  sped  on,  Gilbert  always  enjoying  it. 
He  enjoyed  the  balls,  taking  to  dancing  very 
kindly  after  the  first  plunge,  even  though 
Madame  Zophee  never  valsed  with  him  to  "La 
Rose  "  again.     He  enjoyed  the  hunting,  never 
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grumbling   if  the   runs   were  mediocre,    ac- 
customed   though    he    had    been  —  all    his 
hunting  days — to  something  different  in  ''the 
shires."     It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  grumble  ; 
he    left    that    to     Captain     Hanleigh     and. 
his   imitators ;    he    himself,    if  the   run  was 
poor,    always    finding    what    he    called    "a 
make-up."     Sometimes  much  more  than  "a 
make-up"  in  a  few  minutes'  converse  with 
his  friend  as  he  overtook  her  victoria  on  his 
way  to  the  Meet  or  on  his  return  ;  or  another 
day  it  was  a  pleasant  ride  home  with  Miss 
Netley  perhaps,   or  some  gay  little  Amazon 
equally  lively  and  kind,  or  a  cheery  meeting 
with   some   old   hunting   acquaintance   from 
other  and  distant  fields;  or  if  none  of  these 
came  his  way,  the  beauty  of  the  ride  itself 
always  pleased  him,  and  was  enough  to  bring 
him  home  in  that  good  humour  and  in  those 
bright  spirits  which  never  failed. 

''Come  in,  my  dear  boy,  come  in  ;  you  are 
like  a  sunbeam  to  me,"  his  aunt  often  said,  as 
he  opened  her  drawing-room  door  of  an  after- 
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noon  at  tea-time,  radiant  in  his  hunting-coat 
and  fresh  from  the  air.  "  Come  in — come  in, 
and  give  us  all  the  news  of  the  day ;"  and  he 
would  go  in  and  sit  down,  and  amuse  her 
and  her  little  group  of  assembled  friends  by 
his  anecdotes  of  the  adventures  of  the  hunt, 
all  told  in  a  merry  humorous  way  that  would 
keep  them  laughing  and  cheerful  over  the 
tea-tray  through  the  twilight  hours  of  many 
winter  afternoons. 

He  and  old  Keffel  became  great  friends 
through  all  this,  and  found  in  each  other's 
society  an  attraction  that  was  a  mystery  to 
most  people  and  to  his  aunt  a  most  special  de- 
light. Their  repartee — or  "chaff,"  as  Gilbert 
taught  the  Baron  correctly  to  term  their  style 
of  converse — lit  up  with  a  new  and  sparkling 
element  the  little  gatherings  of  the  Marquise's 
coterie  in  the  E-ue  de  Lycee  ;  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly owing  very  much  to  Gilbert's  constant 
presence  that  a  light  and  happy  vein  ran 
through  the  causei^ies — whether  literary, 
artistic,  musical,  or  political — of  the  Marquise's 
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evenings  and  afternoons,  causing  that  winter 
indeed  to  linger  in  the  memory  of  the  little 
circle  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  overpassed  at 
the  H6tel  St.  Hilaire. 

The  coterie  of  the  Marquise  was  in  these 
days  the  choice  kernel  of  Pau  society — a  glow- 
ing centre  to  which  everything  that  was  worth 
attracting  in  the  vastly  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments of  the  general  crowd  gravitated,  insen- 
sibly drawn  by  the  magnetism  of  sympathetic 
tastes.  The  Marquise  had  that  special  and 
most  valuable  perceptive  gift  of  quickly  re- 
cognising, among  the  crowds  of  every  con- 
ceivable nation — who  assembled,  all  new  and 
unfamiliar,  each  returning  year — the  special 
units  that  would  suit  herself;  and  as  the 
season  opened  she  would  flit  to  apd  fro 
across  the  bright-flowering  garden  of  Pau 
society,  and  cull  rapidly  the  social  bouquet 
with  which  she  adorned  her  room. 

She  often  found  her  rarest  flowers  bloom- 
ing in  shady  corners,  "wasting  their  sweet- 
ness,"  unappreciated    and    unknown;     or   to 
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speak  in  plainer  words,  it  was  not  only  in  the 
glittering  ballrooms  or  on  the  band-days  on 
the  Place  that  she  sought  and  often  found 
her  choicest  friends,  but  in  other  scenes — 
lingering  perhaps  in  sickrooms,  banished 
from  the  gay  world  by  incapacity  either  of 

health  or  purse  ;  sometimes  lonely,  friendless, 
and  unnoticed  in  all  that  busy  whirl  till  dis- 
covered by  her.  Thus  she  found  in  the  course 
of  investigation  during  that  winter  an  Austrian 
violinist,  hanging  sadly  over  a  sick  and  failing 
wife;  a  Danish  poet,  w^ho  was  wandering  very 
helpless  and  very  friendless  to  and  fro ;  a 
young  Swedish  singer,  whose  failing  voice  was 
already  returning,  in  that  soft  atmosphere, 
to  what,  Madame  Zophee  said,  were  tones  of 
the  *'  Solava  "  indeed.  The  Marquise  visited 
and  comforted  and  helped  them  all,  and  drew 
them  one  by  one  into  the  magic  circle  of  the 
Eue  de  Lycee.  Then  she  picked  up  by  the 
wayside,  in  a  drive  one  day,  an  artist,  clever 
in  landscape,  but  still  more  in  caricature.  He 
was  soon  installed  among  them,  and  every 
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day,  and  all  day,  lie  drew  the  members  of 
tlie  coterie  under  every  possible  circumstance, 
and  with  every  variety  of  mien.  Baron 
KefFel  with  his  nose  inquisitively  poked 
before  him  and  very  high  in  the  air ;  the 
Marquise  at  her  embroidery-frame  ;  the 
Princess  sitting  near  her — Chartellier  offering 
her  a  cup  of  tea ;  Madame  Zophee  standing 
at  her  easel  in  a  window  all  festooned  with 
foliage  and  set  in  a  background  of  the  moun- 
tain view  ;  Gilbert  in  his  hunting  dress  ;  the 
Marquis  with  his  snuff-box  ;  Morton  bending 
at  the  piano  behind  pretty  Jeanne  ;  the  poet 
with  an  inspiration  tearing  his  hair ;  the 
violinist  playing  a  Straduvarius  much  larger 
than  himself — all  were  immortalised  on  little 
scraps  of  card  and  paper,  that  lay  in  profusion 
throughout  the  winter  in  the  salon  and  the 
violet  boudoir,  raising  many  a  laugh  from  the 
victims  and  from  their  friends. 

Indeed,  gay  though  the  balls  were,  and 
capital  the  hunting,  with  the  pleasant  rides  to 
and  from  the  Meet;  cheery  the  whist  hours  at 
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the  club  ;  bright  the  crowded  gatherings  on 
the  Place  or  on  the  cricket-field ;  beyond  all 
these  Gilbert  placed  first  in  his  heart  and 
estimation  the  enjoyment  of  those  ''  little 
evenings,"  as  his  aunt  termed  them,  with  the 
coterie  at  her  house, 

A  three-cornered  note  would  reach  him 
often  just  before  dinner,  at  the  whist  hour, 
worded  something  in  this  way  : 

"  Dearest  G-. 

"Morton  says  you  dine  with  *  fellows' 
at  the  club  to-night ;  but,  as  there  is  nothing 
doing  afterwards,  do,  like  a  dear  boy,  come  in 
about  nine  to  me. 

"  Yours, 

"YlOLETTE  DE  St.  H.* 


if 


And  he  answered  cordially  with  an  assent, 
for  he  would  feel  certain  that  a  number  of 
these  little  notes  had  been  showered  about 
like  a  snow-fall  by  Baptiste  during  the  after- 
noon, and  that  one  had  been  dropped  without 
fail  at  Madame  Zoph^e's  door.      He  would 
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finish  his  whist  then  in  good  spirits,  whether 
he  won  his  money  or  not,  for  a  pleasant  evening 
was  before  him,  of  which  the  thought  "cooed^* 
like  an  echo  of  soft  music  for  the  next  three 
hours  in  his  heart. 

In  his  aunt  s  softly-lit  luxuriant  drawing- 
room,  to  which  he  would  repair  accordingly 
about  nine  o'clock,  his  brightest  hopes  of 
enjoyment  rarely  failed  to  be  realised.  He 
would  enter  to  find  the  English  tea-table  set 
out  cosily  on  one  side,  lights  glowing  at  the 
piano,  a  huge  pile  of  logs  burning  brightly  on 
the  hearth.  His  uncle,  with  both  hands 
folded  and  feet  stretched  forth  comfortably 
towards  the  blaze,  generally  sunk  in  deepest 
slumber,  occupied  always  the  rug  at  one  side, 
and  however  noisy  the  company  he  never 
seemed  to  feel  disturbed.  The  Marquise  he 
would  find  at  her  embroidery-frame,  putting 
finishing  touches  to  the  shepherd  in  her  gay- 
coloured  wools,  sitting  behind  the  pink-shaded 
lamp,  as  on  the  first  night  when  he  beheld  her 
at  St.  Hilaire.     The  Princess,   talking  softly 
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to  Madame  Zophee,  sat  always  in  her  especial 
seat,  and  round  her  and  the  Marquise  grouped 
the  Beaulieus,  the  De  Veuils,  and  Keffel,  with 
many  others  equally  welcome  and  familiar,  all 
accustomed  frequenters  of  the  Hotel  St.  Hilaire. 
Morton  and  Chartellier  generally  handed  the 
tea  ;  Gilbert,  after  a  feint  of  assisting  them, 
finding  his  way  always  to  a  chair  near  Madame 
Zophee's  side.  There  he  would  linger,  per- 
fectly happy,  and  curiously  pleased  with  him- 
self and  his  society,  through  the  whole  evening, 
often  without  moving  again. 

Everybody  chatted  and  laughed  in  that  as- 
sembly unceasingly,  and  sometimes  they  played 
a  game — -poetry  games,  and  geographical  and 
fanciful  games,  involving  much  power  of 
imagery  and  of  knowledge  both  of  localities 
and  flowers  ;  curious  and  ingenious  feats  of 
intellectual  dexterity,  from  which  Gilbert 
carefully  refrained,  sheltering  himself  be- 
hind his  ignorance  of  language  from  such 
efibrts. 

Sometimes  their  poet  read  to  them  or  recited 
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with  much  dramatic  power  and  success,  or 
Hermannricht,  the  violinist,  played  and 
Zophee  accompanied  him,  or  the  young 
Swedish  artiste  chanted  deliciously  for  an- 
hour  together,  in  return  for  which  Madame 
Zophee  would  be  persuaded  to  sing  one  of  her  * 
quaint  Russian  melodies  or  her  wild  southern, 
perhaps  ''Tsiganie/^  songs.  So  the  time  would 
slip  away  till  the  chime  of  midnight  would 
remind  them  of  its  passing  ;  and  then 
(after  some  slight  refreshment  of  red  wine, 
sherry  and  seltzer,  eau  sucree,  lemonade,  or 
cJiocolat  glace,  partaken  of  by  each  guest 
according  to  their  respective  nations  and 
tastes)  they  would  all  depart  together, 
and  in  the  courtyard  separate  and  turn  in 
different  directions,  and  walk  home  through 
the  beautiful  soft  night.  Gilbert  at  such 
times  gained  often  a  pleasant  moment,  all  the 
sweeter  perhaps  because  so  short  and  fleeting, 
when  Madame  Zophee  allowed  him  to  take 
that  bit  of  moonlight  walk  with  her,  just  from 
the  gatewav  of  the  Maison  St.  Hilaire  to  the 
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corner  of  the  Place  Royale  and  the  door  of 
the  Hdtel  de  France. 

Of  such  evenings  many  and  many,  as  the 
^vinter  sped  on,  came  again  and  again,  and  to 
Gilbert  they  were  the  centre  of  all  the 
happy  experience  that  flowed  over  that 
period  of  his  life.  The  centre  where  the  stone 
fell  which  caused  all  the  circling  and  eddying 
and  rippling  of  sensible  felicity  within  and 
around  him.  The  circles  were  many,  they 
were  varied,  and  they  stretched  out  wide  and 
far ;  but  here  lay  that  centre  which,  indeed, 
though  often  unrecognised,  we  find  always 
does  exist  in  happiness,  and  is  to  human 
happiness  the  life-giving  heart.  He  recog- 
nised this  so  far,  after  a  little  while,  as  he 
acknowledged  to  himself,  that  these  evenings 
in  his  aunt's  salon — the  one  time  and  place 
where  Madame  Zophee  was  always  certain  to 
be  found — were  pleasanter  to  his  thinking  than 
all  the  ball-going  of  Pau  put  together ;  but 
beyond  this,  he  seemed  farther  away  even 
than  he  had  been  on  the  coteaux  at  St.  Hilaire 
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from  realising  any  more.  Life  here  in  town 
was  so  busy  and  so  exciting,  and  his  time 
was  so  filled  up  from  morning  till  night, 
that  his  mind  was  ever  actively  engaged. 
There  were  few,  indeed  no  opportunities  of 
serious  converse  in  these  days  between  him 
and  his  friend  ;  and  finding  themselves  tSte-a- 
tete,  even  for  a  short  time,  was  exceedingly 
rare.  And  then  when  they  did  meet  there 
was  so  much  to  talk  about,  so  many  subjects 
for  light  surface  discussion  and  controversy 
about  present  and  surrounding  people  and 
events  and  scenes,  that  their  friendship  re- 
mained quite  on  the  surface  all  through  that 
period,  and  their  intercourse,  though  contin- 
uous, Avas  not  characterised  by  any  evidence 
of  sentiment  upon  either  side. 

"Le  petit  comite  de  persiflage"  was  what 
Baron  KefFel  called  the  assemblage  in  the 
Rue  de  Lycee,  often  in  venomous  condem- 
nation of  the  frothiness  of  their  habitual 
talk;  and  this  characteristic,  springing,  as  be- 
fore said,  very  much  from  the  effect  of  Gilbert's 
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presence  among  tliem,  entered  largely  into  the 
elements  of  the  intercourse  at  this  time  be- 
tween Madame  Zophee  and  himself. 

So  life  rolled  on — spontaneously,  brightly, 
and  merrily,  as  the  ring  of  sleigh-bells 
jingling  over  the  sunlit  snow;  and  the  friend- 
ship between  Gilbert  and  Zophee  flowed  on  as 
bright  and  easily  as  everything  else.  No  one 
disturbed  them  either  with  rousing  observa- 
tion or  remark,  for  Pau,  as  we  have  said,  was 
accustomed  to  Madame  Zophee ;  and  be  it 
confessed — Pau  was  accustomed  to  Platonic 
friendships,  and  even  to  flirtations  as  well. 
In  these  Southern  scenes, beneath  these  radiant 
skies,  in  the  lands  of  flowers,  and  in  these 
perpetual  summers,  where  people  flock  in 
numbers  and  linger  the  long  months  through, 
and  meet  often,  more  than  daily — morning, 
noon,  and  night — on  the  hunting-field  or  in 
the  ballroom,  at  the  twilight  teas  or  on  the 
Place  ;  meet  again  and  again  and  again — mu- 
tual interests  will  arise,  individualities  of  taste 
will   assert  themselves,   and   friendships  will 
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spring  up — pleasant,  heart-felt,  and  cordial 
friendships — because  fleeting,  perhaps  none 
the  less  sweet.  Pau  was  accustomed  to  these 
things,  and  so  Madame  Zophee  and  Gilbert 
were  left  quite  undisturbed. 

On  his  side,  his  aunt  and  Morton  had  for- 
gotten him,  or  rather  had  become  familiar  with 
his  appearance  lingering  unfailingly  by  their 
little  Russian  guest.  The  Marquise  was  busy 
with  her  friends  and  full  of  engagements ; 
she  had  cautioned  Gilbert  at  St.  Hilaire,  and 
he  had  reassured  her.  Now  she  was  simply 
glad  that  he  was  happy  and  stayed  so  long 
with  them,  and  quite  complacently,  all  the 
winter  time,  she  left  him  alone.  Morton's 
marriage  was  fixed  too  for  the  early  spring, 
and  he,  with  numberless  consequent  conside- 
rations in  his  head,  had  not  one  thought  to 
spare  for  anybody.  So  no  one  noticed  Gilbert, 
and  no  one  knew  Madame  Zophee  well  enough 
to  venture  upon  the  subject  with  her,  except 
indeed  one  friend — the  Princess.  And  after 
long  delay  and  much  cogitation  she  spoke. 
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It  was  late  in  the  winter  (when  tlie  Russian 
teas  upon  the  band-days  and  evening  meet- 
ings in  the  Rue  de  Lycee  had  gone  on  for  a 
long  time)  that  one  day  she  was  sitting  with 
Madame  Zoph^e,  talking  quietly  with  her, 
while  the  latter  finished  a  view  of  the  Pic  of 
Bigorre,  the  village  of  Gans  lying  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  mist  curling  down  the  valley 
across  the  Gave.  They  had  been  talking  for 
a  time,  and  had  been  quite  undisturbed  until, 
just  as  the  twilight  began  to  creep  over  the 
view,  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  at 
Madame  Zo^Dhee's  call  of  "  Come  in,^'  Gilbert 
entered  the  room. 

He  had  come  with  a  message  from  the 
Marquise,  with  some  suggestion  for  the  even- 
ing,  some  invitation  or  special  reason  for 
Madame  Zophee  to  join  the  circle  on  that 
particular  night;  and  he  gave  his  message, 
after  he  had  greeted  the  Princess,  in  his 
usual  cheerful  vigorous  tones,  with  the  easy 
unconscious  manner  which  was  always  natural 
to  him.. 
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There  was  a  toucli  of  additional  warmth 
and  a  softened  intonation  in  his  voice  per- 
haps, which  the  Princess  noted  critically,  as 
he  bent  towards  Madame  Zophee,  and  his 
manner  to  her  was  a  combination  of  graceful 
familiarity,  sprung  from  prolonged  intercourse, 
with  the  chivalrous  courtesy  which  distin- 
guished him  as  an  Englishman  and  as  her 
respectful  friend. 

But  as  he  stood  by  the  easel  and  looked 
over  her  picture,  and  then  looked  from  it  back 
to  the  artist  again,  and  let  his  glance  rest 
inquiringly  upon  her,  rather  than  on  her 
work  which  she  would  exhibit  to  him,  there 
was  a  sweet  light  in  his  blue  eyes  that 
quivered  and  changed  quite  involuntarily 
and  quite  unconsciously  to  himself,  as  she 
bent  over  her  canvas ;  and  thus  resting  his 
eyes  on  her,  he  lingered  a  few  minutes  by 
her  side. 

There  was  something  that  touched  the 
Princess  in  the  very  brightness  of  his  glance. 
He  looked  so  young  and  graceful  as  he  stood 
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there,  so  happy,  so  unconscious  of  everythmg 
in  life  save  its  sunshine,  so  unsuspicious  of 
anything  that  life  might  have  in  store  for 
him.  And  the  Princess's  kind  eyes  had  suf- 
fused and  glistened  as  they  rested  upon  him, 
and  her  voice  had  trembled  as  she  bade 
him  "  Good-bye."  When  he  was  gone  she 
rose  and  came  close  to  Zophee,  and  put  her 
v^hite  sparkling  fingers  upon  her  little  friend's 
arm. 

"  That  English  boy  will  love  you,  Zophee," 
she  said  softly. 

Madame  Zoph^e^s  hands  were  both  filled 
with  brush  and  palette,  but  she  laid  the 
latter  down  instantly  and  turned  to  the 
Princess. 

"  No,  no  ;  not  so  !  You  mistake,  dear 
Princess,  you  mistake  indeed,"  were  the  words 
she  said  in  answer  ;  but  her  cheek  grew 
deadly  pale  as  she  uttered  them,  and  she 
looked  up  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  con- 
tradicted the  assurance  of  her  speech. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  mistake,"  continued  the 
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Princess  quietly.  "  If  you  do  not  wish  it, 
Zophee,  you  must  not  deceive  yourself,  my 
dear,  and  think  it  will  not  be." 

Madame  Zophee  turned  away  then.  She 
seemed  uncertain  for  a  moment  what  further 
to  say ;  but  her  eyes  wandered  far  away, 
across  the  mountain  tops  to  the  still 
sweetness  of  the  sky,  and  a  strange  quiver- 
ing light  of  pain  shot  from  them  as  they 
were  averted ;  she  drew  her  breath  quickly, 
with  a  gesture  that  spoke  an  inward  struggle, 
a  strong  self-restraint,  a  quick  effort  to 
summon  instant  self-control.  But  the  pain 
was  there  still  when  she  turned  them  again 
upon  the  Princess,  the  quivering  expression 
of  a  heart  pierced  with  a  silent  anguish,  and 
as  she  spoke  again  she  struggled  for  her  lost 
composure  in  vain.  Her  voice  rang  with  a 
strange  echo  of  suffering  in  her  tones,  her  lip 
trembled,  she  could  scarcely  steady  it  to  form 
the  words. 

"  I  hope  indeed  it  is  not  so.  Princess,''  she 
said.      "  I  think  it  is  not  so.      Watch  him, 
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listen  to  him,  hear  his  laughing  voice,  and 
see  his  boyish  unconscious  ways.  Oh,  Prin- 
cess, may  I  not  believe  that  all  is  well? 
May  I  not  be  happy  ?  may  I  not  feel  that  it 
need  not  be  so — that  it  is  not  his  way,  that 
it  is  not  in  his  nature  that — he  at  least  is 
safe  ?" 

"  Zophee  !  Zophee  !  my  poor  little  one," 
answered  the  Princess,  "  why  talk  like  this  ? 
Why  that  sad,  sad  look  in  those  sweet  eyes  ? 
And  if  he  did  love  you,"  she  continued  in  a 
hesitating  and  lowered  tone,  "  well,  must  you 
be  always  lonely,  always  mourning  a  sorrow- 
ful part  ?  Zophee  dearest,  do  not  fear  me  1" 
she  added  hastily,  as  the  other  averted  her 
face  again,  and  put  out  her  hand  in  eager 
depreciation.  "  Do  not  fear  !  I  am  not  going 
to  infringe  upon  our  compact,  on  the  limits 
of  our  confidence  as  agreed  between  us  so 
long  ago.  Your  secret  shall  remain  all  un- 
troubled your  own,  now,  as  it  has  been  ;  but 
must  it  be  so  for  ever,  my  Zophee  ?  May 
there  never   be  one — just  that   right  one — 
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who  may  hear  all  your  story,  and  give  you 
once  again  the  comfort  of  confidence  and 
strength  and  love  ?  May  it  never  be  so  ?  Is 
yours  always  to  be  thus  a  lonely  and  a 
shadowed  life  T 

Then,  as  the  Princess's  voice  trembled  and 
vibrated  with  the  tenderness  of  her  solicitude, 
Madame  Zophee  laid  her  arm  upon  the  easel 
desk  in  front  of  her,  and  her  head  bent  low 
upon  it  till  her  face  was  quite  hidden  from 
view;  and  she  put  out  the   other  hand  and 
clasped  the  Princess's  for  a  moment,  with  an 
eager   and   feverish    pressure    that    spoke    a 
passionate  emotion  too  strong  for  words.    For 
a  moment  complete  silence  reigned  between 
them,  the  Princess  speaking   her  sympathy 
only  by   caressing    the  trembling   hand   she 
held    between    both    her    own.       Then,    as 
Madame  Zophee  still  spoke  not,  and  again 
and  again  a  quiver  of  agitation  seemed  to 
vibrate  through  her  whole  frame,  the  Princess 
bent  and  kissed  her  softly,  put  her  arm  gently 
ound  her  shoulder,  and — 
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"  Forgive  me,"  she  murmured.  "  I  would 
not  pain  you.  Forgive  me !  forgive  me, 
Zophee,"  slie  repeated  again. 

Then  Zophee  looked  up  at  last.  She  took 
both  the  Princess's  hands  in  her  own ;  she 
gazed  eagerly,  earnestly  into  her  face,  her 
dark  eyes  still  laden  with  agitation  and  with 
pain. 

"  Dear  and  best  and  tenderest  friend,"  she 
said,  ^'can  you  forgive  me  my  silence,  my  reti- 
cence, my  want  of  confidence,  as  it  must  seem 
to  you  ?  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  All  confidence 
indeed  richly  you  deserve  of  me,  and  how 
scantily  have  I  repaid !  When  I  think  of 
the  years  that  have  been — of  how  you  have 
received  me,  and  believed  in  me,  and  cared  for 
me,  you  and  many  others,  but,  above  all,  yoii^ 
— sweet  friend,  most  loved  and  most  revered, 
can  I  withhold  any  secret  from  you  ?  How 
can  I  ?  how  can  I  ?     And  yet  I  must.'* 

"  Dear  one,"  urged  the  Princess,  ^'do  not 
distress  yourself  As  it  has  been,  Zophee, 
so  let  it  be.     As  it  has  been  between  us  for 
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these  five  years,  so  let  it  be,  if  it  please  God, 
for  five  times  as  many  more." 

*'  I  have  told  you,  you  know,  Princess," 
continued  Zophee,  with  a  wistful  pleading 
pathos,  "  I  have  told  you  long,  long  ago 
how — it  is — a  promise — a  sacred  trust  that 
I  hold ;  a  secret  in  my  keeping — that  I 
honour  for  the  sake  of  one  I  love.  I  have 
told  you  that  he  is  my  guardian  and  my 
adopted  father,  and  that  I  owe  him — owe  him 
fully  all  I  give  him  when  I  give  my  life." 

"Hush,  hush,  Zophee  !"  the  Princess  mur- 
mured. "  I  ask  no  more  and  I  seek  no- 
thing. You  have  told  me,  I  know  you 
have  told  me,  what  you  can.  I  am  satisfied 
to  build  up  my  faith  and  affection,  not  upon 
my  knowledge  of  your  story,  but  of  you. 
But,  dearest,"  she  added  again  earnestly  as 
she  rose  to  leave,  "  one  little  word  I  must 
speak  once  more.  The  English  boy,  Zophee, 
will  you  ask  your  conscience  ?  you  knowing 
all  that  I  do  not  know — ask  it,  dearest,  ask 
the  question  bravely,  frankly  of  yourself,  and 
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resolve  to  have  a  reply  :     If  he  loves  you — 
what  then  ?" 

A  sweet  strange  light  shot  quickly  from 
Zophee's  eyes  at  these  last  words  of  the 
Princess,  and  for  an  instant  a  bright  soft 
smile  curled  her  lip. 

"  If  he  love  me — what  then  T  she 
whispered. 

But  like  a  lightning  flash  it  was  gone, 
that  gleam  of  soft  light,  and  the  darkness  fell 
once  more.  She  turned  restlessly  away  as 
the  Princess  dropped  her  hand. 

''  Good-bye,"  Zophee  murmured.  ''  Thank 
you,  thank  you  many  times,  dear  friend. 
Indeed  I  will  think — I  mean  I  have  thought 
— indeed  I  try — I  try  to  do  right ;  but  what 
is  right  ?  That  is  what  I  ask  myself  again 
and  again,  and  yet — but  nay — I  will  think 
once  more,  strongly,  sternly,  because  you  have 
spoken  to  me ;  and  I  will  again  resolve  I  will 
do  somethinof — somethino^  to  save  him — if 
needs  be,  and  you  think  indeed  it  needs  must 
be — something  to   save  him  I  promise  you. 
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Princess,  I  will  do.  Thank  you,  thank  you, 
let  me  say  again.  Trust  me — indeed  you 
may." 

"  To  save  him,"  repeated  the  Princess 
softly,  coming  back  once  more  to  encircle 
Madame  Zophee  with  her  arm.  "Does  he 
need  it?  We  will  hope  not — if  loving  you, 
little  Zophee,  is  a  peril  from  which  he  must 
be  saved.  But  even  if  it  be  not  so,  may  I  say 
yet  another  word  ?  Do  you  ever  think,  my 
dear  one,  of  any  danger  to  yourself?" 

Then  again  Zophee  hid  her  face  away — this 
time  on  the  shoulder  of  her  kind  friend  ;  and 
she  stood  silent  a  moment,  while  the  Princess 
bent  and  smoothed  softly  the  dusky  waves 
of  her  hair. 

"  To  myself,"  she  murmured  presently, 
looking  up  again  with  a  clear  composed  look 
now  in  her  dark  eyes.  "  For  myself,  I  am  so 
used,  Princess,  to  expect  pain,  separation, 
self-effacement,  and  loss  that  I  have  come  to 
take  it  quietly  as  my  lot — the  portion  life 
has  in  store  for  me  ;  to  take  it  calmly  with 
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resignation,  ever  ready,  ever  expecting,  ever 
prepared." 

"  Hush  !  hush  1"  murmured  her  friend 
again  with  tender  solicitude,  as  Zophee's  face 
sank  once  more  to  veil  her  emotion  when  she 
had  uttered  these  last  words.  ''  Hush !  do 
not  talk  so  sadly  of  your  young  hfe.  Be 
hopeful,  my  Zophee.  There  are  no  clouds, 
believe  me,  across  our  whole  life's  horizon — no 
clouds  which  will  not  some  day  rise." 

"  Mine  was  not  cloud,"  whispered  Zophee. 
''It  was  the  sun  darkened  while  it  was  still 
scarce  risen  on  my  life.  And  the  night  fell 
before,"  she  added  softly,  "long  before  I 
knew  even  what  it  was  or  what  it  mio^ht  be 
to  live  in  sunshine  and  day.' 


i) 


After  that  conversation,  Zophee  one  day 
spoke  to  Gilbert ;  tried  hard  to  draw  him 
out,  and  to  reach  those  under-currents 
which  the  Princess  insisted  must  lie  be- 
neath the  surface  of  his  heart.  And  she 
came    upon   nothing,   as    deeper  and   deeper 
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she  carefully  felt  her  way — upon  nothing 
but  more  and  more  of  that  same  glittering, 
rushing,  shallow  stream  which  described, 
from  the  fringe  of  its  outer  edge  to  the 
very  spring  at  its  deepest  fountain,  the 
under-currents  of  Gilbert's  sentiments,  hopes, 
and  aspirations  at  that  time  as  far  as  he  knew 
them  himself.  And  then  (being  a  woman, 
and  aware  that  there  was  a  well  of  different 
feeling  springing  up,  and  giving  forth  its 
deep  reflection  within  her  own  heart)  she 
retained  still  the  opinion  that  she  had  formed 
very  early  in  their  acquaintance,  and  felt  that 
if  there  was  danger  in  all  this  happy  inter- 
course between  her  and,  as  she  called  him  in 
her  own  mind,  "  this  sunny-hearted  boy,"  the 
danger  was  to  her  own  solitary  and  desolate 
self,  and  not  at  all  to  him. 

"  It  is  not  in  him,"  she  said,  as  she  came 
back  to  her  own  room,  and  to  her  own 
habitual  loneliness  that  evening,  after  the 
conversation  between  them,  in  which  she  had 
tried   to    discover  warily  if    there   was    any 
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reason  on  his  side  for  the  Princess's  fears. 
"It  is  not  in  him,"  she  murmured  ;  and  as  she 
did  so  she  sighed.  "  For  besides,"  she  solilo- 
quised, "  my  yoTith  is  past,  all  attractions  of 
that  kind,  if  I  ever  had  any,  have  gone  from 
me,  worn  away  by  solitude  and  dreariness, 
and  long,  long  years ;  and  he  is  all  hope- 
fulness and  youth.  In  me  there  is  nothing 
to  waken  a  deeper  feeling  than  kindly  friend- 
ship in  such  a  one  as  he  is.  His  glance 
will  be  as  bright  into  many  a  fair  face, 
younger  and  far  happier  than  mine,  before 
it  lights  on  the  one  that  will  kindle  in  his 
own  heart  anything  that  may  be  lasting  or 
strong.  It  is  a  happy  life,  a  radiant  fresh 
young  spirit ;  and  as  a  pleasing,  charming,  and 
courteous  friend  he  will  come  and  go.  I  know 
I  am  right,"  she  thought  on.  *'  Ah,  by  my 
own  heart  surely  I  know  it.  How  frank  and 
unshadowed  his  glance  was  as  he  answered 
mine  to-night !  how  light  the  pressure  of  his 
hand  as  he  clasped  mine  in  farewell !  'how 
ready  and  eager  were  all  his  words,  springing 
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to  his  lips  in  quick  sentences,  all  thoughtless 
and  unconscious.  There  is  not  the  least 
danger  certainly  for  him  ;  and  for  me  ?  Ah  !" 
she  murmured  on  : 

"  *  Thou,  in  whose  presence  I  forget  to  smile, 
Counting  the  moments  that  too  quickly  flee, 
Oh  hide,  oh  hide  my  fearful  eyes  awhile 
From  that  dark  future  where  thou  wilt  not  be.' 

"Is  it  so  indeed — with  me  ?  Bright  young 
being  !  what  a  sunshine  he  has  been  to  me  I 
What  a  summer  he  has  flooded  suddenly 
across  my  grey  life  !  And  is  this  even  wrong 
— for  me  ?  Is  this  love  that  I  try  to  call 
friendship  ?  Is  this  sin  that  I  am  trying  to 
excuse  to  myself?  God  knows — I  cannot 
tell.  It  is  sweetness,  it  is  like  chords  of 
music,  like  the  rhythm  of  a  poem  echoing 
through  my  days  ;  but  is  it  love  ?  I  cannot 
help  it ;  I  cannot  flee  it.  I  cannot  leave  here 
— not  now  at  all  events ;  and  I  cannot  drive 
him  from  me  even  if  I  would.  But  would  I  ? 
Must  I  ?  Ought  I  ?  What  is  my  judgment 
before  the  tribunals  of  God  and  man  ?     God 
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knows  ;  God  understands.  My  life  is  before 
Him — all  its  difl&culty,  its  entanglement,  its 
fears.  And  He  knows  to  what  I  have  vowed 
it.  He  knows,  as  none  here  know,  the  pro- 
mises and  the  weight  of  duty  that  lie  so 
heavy  upon  my  heart  and  head.  Am  I  right 
that  I  live  thus  ?"  So  her  thoughts  sped 
on  that  evening.  "Am  I  right  that  I 
thus  lay  down,  in  sacrifice  and  solitude, 
my  brightest  years?  Kight  to  die  — 
for  surely  it  is  death  in  life ;  to  die — for 
what  ?  for  a  past !  for  a  shadow  !  for  a 
name !" 

She  was  looking  from  her  window  as  she 
had  been  murmuring  to  herself  these  words 
over  the  valley,  all  lit  up  with  moonlight, 
towards  the  glories  of  the  nature- world,  from 
which  came  her  ceaseless  consolation,  towards 
the  mountains  she  so  dearly  loved  ;  but  at 
the  point  when  her  head  sank  and  her  heart 
quivered  with  these  self  questioning  doubts 
she  turned  suddenly  and  passed  out  of  her 
salon  into  her  bedroom,  as  if  she  would  seek 
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still  farther  comfort  from  something  she  knew 
was  there.  The  room,  as  she  entered,  was 
softly  illumined  by  a  glowing  light  that  burnt 
constant  in  one  corner  before  her  ''  Ehiza,"  and 
also  by  a  small  alabaster  lamp  standing  upon 
a  sort  of  bureau  that  lined  the  wall  on  one 
side.  It  was  to  this  bureau  that  Madame 
Zophee  turned.  It  was  covered  with  old 
curious-looking  books  and  manuscripts,  with 
a  little  writing-case  in  Eussian  leather,  with 
some  much-worn  furnishings  of  a  writing-table, 
quaintly  decorated  with  precious  Siberian 
stones,  and  with  various  curious  odds  and 
ends,  foreign-looking  and  unfamiliar,  in  the 
midst  of  which  burned  the  small  alabaster 
lamp,  shedding  a  soft  and  tempered  glow. 
Madame  Zophee  leant  upon  this  bureau  and 
looked  upward— two  portraits  hung  just 
above  her  head. 

One  was  of  a  young  man,  very  dark  and 
handsome,  with  restless  eyes,  a  noble  fore- 
head, straight-drawn  brow,  and  a  curling 
sensitive  lip  very  like  her  own.     The  expres- 
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sion  of  the  eyes,  as  they  looked  out  from  the 
picture  full  of  fire,  full  of  energy,  full  of 
thought,  was  like  her  eyes  too — not  in  her 
softer  composed  and  dreamy  moods  perhaps, 
but  in  her  moments  of  enthusiasm,  when 
some  excitement  roused  her  and  made  her 
glance  flash  forth  sometimes,  like  the  light- 
ning in  a  wintry  sky. 

*'  Father  !  m.y  father !"  she  murmured  in 
Russian  as  she  gazed  up.  *' How  many  and 
many  a  year  there  was  for  thee  and  me 
when  life  held  nothing  for  either  save  each 
other !  How  many  a  day  when  thy  saviour 
was  to  me  as  a  god  to  be  worshipped,  as  a 
king  to  be  served,  and  to  the  heart's  blood 
obeyed  !  And  are  these  days  forgotten  ?  No, 
no  !  They  still  live  ;  they  still  are  ;  and  now, 
father,  the  heart's  blood  is  shed.  I  serve,  as 
I  promised  thee,  I  worship,  and  I  obey.  And 
is  he  not  worthy  T  she  continued  passionately, 
turning  then  to  the  other  picture  which  was 
a  portrait  of  a  stern-looking  and  much  older 
man.     "  Is  he  not  worthy,  now  as  then,  of  the 
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sacrifice — the  little  sacrifice  of  my  fathers- 
daughter's  life  ?  Worthy — worthy  ?  Yes — 
worthy  ten  thousand  times.  He  saved  thy  life, 
D.nd  the  debt  is  paid,  being  daily,  hourly  paid 
— with  my  years  I  pay  it.  Yes,  for  he  saved 
thy  life,  my  father,  and  I — save  his  name. 
And  name  is  dearer  than  life,  and  honour  is 
more  than  happiness,  and  career  and  success 
and  great  aims  achieved,  and  great  thoughts 
all  realised,  are  more  than  liberty  or  love. 
And  so  the  debt  is  paid,  my  father,  in  my 
sacrifice,  for  I  give  him  these." 

"  Since  our  Country,  our  God,  oh,  my  sire, 
Demand  that  thy  daughter  expire ; 
Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  vow— ' 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee  now  ! 

#  #  #  # 

If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low, 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow  ! 

*  *  *  * 

I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
And  my  father  and  country  are  free." 

I  do  not  know  that  these  lines  exactly  oc- 
curred to  Madame  Zophee's  mind,  but  they 
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express  more  forcibly  tlian  any  other  words 
could  do  the  feeling  with  which  she  raised 
her  arms  from  their  resting-place  on  the 
bureau,  and  with  one  deep  sigh  of  renewed 
self-discipline  and  resolution  turned  slowly 
away. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


AWAKENING. 


<f  ^^r^^'i'z^  ENVY  any  one,"  said  a  friend  of 
mine  lately,  who  had  seen  most 
places  and  things  worthy  of 
admiration  in  Europe — ^'  I  envy  any  one  who 
sees  a  spring  at  Pau.'' 

If  the  winter  has  been  fine  and  not  too 
often  broken  in  upon  by  deluges  of  moun- 
tain rain,  it  has  been  delightful  no  doubt, 
every  day  of  it,  and  like  a  gay  glittering 
dream  it  has  flitted  rapidly  away.  It  is 
gone  as  soon  as  it  seems  here,  and  it  would  be 
regretted  if  spring  was  not  so  very  beautiful, 
coming  freshly  on  us  in  its  turn.     It  comes  so 
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suddenly.  We  have  a  few  days  of  rain  per- 
haps, with  the  mists  lying  low  in  the  valley 
and  on  the  coteaux,  and  despair  filling  the 
hearts  of  all  society  at  Pan,  as  if  the  sun  never 
had  shone  or  never  would  shine  again ;  and 
then  the  sky  breaks,  the  clouds  lift  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  rapidly  and  sud- 
denly, as  on  that  first  night  when  Grilbert, 
wonderingly  beheld  them — and  lo  !  the  snow 
is  nearly  gone. 

Winter  has  passed  away  in  those  sweet 
refreshing  showers  at  which  we  had  grumbled 
so  loudly,  and  spring  breaks  and  beams  upon 
us  deliciously,  filling  our  hearts  with  gladness 
and  delight.  It  comes  so  early  too,  weeks 
earlier  in  that  ^'Paradis  terrestre"  of  the  Pyre- 
nees than  we  think  of  it  at  home,  and  it  comes 
with  flowers  and  rich,  soft,  sprouting  verdure 
over  coteaux  and  sloping  woods.  It  smiles  to 
us  from  green  banks  where  the  violets  spring 
sweet  and  abundant,  from  fields  starred  with 
anemones  and  narcissus,  and  from  vineyards 
where  the  dew-drops  on  the  soft  young  leaves 
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sparkle  like  diamonds  in  the  sunlight,  and 
where  the  scent  of  wild-brier  and  blossom 
fills  the  fresh  mountain  air. 

Thus  spring  broke  ujDon  them  in  the  Rue 
de  Lycee  while  Gilbert  still  felt  that  the 
winter  was  scarcely  begun.  It  had  been  a 
beautiful  winter,  and  so  it  was  really  a  very 
early  spring.  In  the  garden  at  St.  Hilaire,  be- 
fore March  had  passed,  he  and  Morton  found, 
when  they  rode  over  of  an  afternoon,  the 
camellias  blooming  rich  and  beautiful  round 
the  Marquise's  boudoir  window  and  at  the 
porch ;  and  the  roses  at  the  chalet  were  bursting 
into  flower  already  long  before  the  Feast  of  the 
Russian  Easter  had  come.  The  Place  Royale 
was  crowded  now  with  flower-girls,  selling 
sweet-scented  violets  or  standing  with  rows 
of  potted  plants  in  full  bloom  in  the  upper 
corner  under  the  trees ;  and  the  cotillon 
bouquets  at  the  great  ball  of  Mi  CarSme 
or  Mid  Lent,  were  so  beautiful  that  year 
that  they  were  talked  of  at  Pau  for  many  an 
after  day. 
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Picnics  beofan  to  be  suo^orested  before  Lent 
was  well  over  that  spring,  and  all  sorts  of 
projects  were  floating  in  the  minds  of  Morton 
and  Gilbert  for  mountain  expeditions  when 
the  snow  was  quite  gone — all  to  come  off 
speedily,  before  Gilbert's  return  to  England 
in  April,  or  Morton's  marriage,  which  was 
fixed  for  after  Easter  week. 

Madame  Zophee  began  to  talk  of  returning 
to  the  chfilet,  and  Gilbert  began  to  heave 
melancholy  sighs,  and  to  look  very  discon- 
solate at  the  prospect  of  the  merry  season 
drawing  to  a  close.  But  his  mind  was  still 
very  happy  and  fully  occupied,  and  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  realise  anything  concerning 
the  future  or  the  general  and  quickly-impend- 
ing state  of  things. 

Very  different  indeed  was  his  frame  of  feel- 
ings just  then  from  Madame  Zoph^e's.  Separa- 
tion implied  nothing  to  him ;  the  word  had 
never  occurred  to  him ;  it  had  never  been 
contemplated,  experienced,  or  realised.  Sepa- 
ration to  her  from  every  one  close  or  very  dear 
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to  her  heart  was  so  famiUar,  so  clearly  antici- 
pated, so  fully  expected,  and,  indeed,  already 
in  this  case  long  ago  realised.     She  awaited 
it  with  resignation  and  composure.     The  end 
of  this  bright  quick -fleeting  time,  the  loss  of 
this  sunny  companion,  his  return  to  his  own 
distant  life,  of  which  he  spoke  so  often,  to 
which  he  was  so  accustomed  and  attached ; 
and  her  return  to  her  home  and  to  her  moun- 
tains and  all  her  dumb  associates,  who  alone 
shared  with  her  the  solitude  of  her  life.     And 
that  friendship  he  talked  of  so  often,  what 
would  it  become  ?     A  memory  to  him,  a  sink- 
ing echo,  lingering  and  dying  away  into  the 
shadowy   chaos   of  a   past.     And   to   her — 
what  had  love  ever  been  to  her  but  this  ? 
Something  to   be   forgotten !      What  would 
friendship,   as   he  called   it,  be   to   him  but 
something   he  would  soon  forget  ?     So  they 
died   always,  she  told  herself,    these   quick- 
formed  friendships,  born  of  sunshine  and  gay 
intercourse    and    of  merriment    and   flowers. 
And    so    would   flit   away  the  story  of  this 
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winter,  for  he  would  doubtless  return  to 
England  shortly,  and  she  would  go  back  to 
the  chalet  again. 

These  days  were  drawing  near  when,  late 
one  afternoon,  Gilbert,  returning  home  from 
the  hunt,  suddenly  remembered  that  his  aunt 
had  given  him  a  little  commission  for  Madame 
Zophee  which  he  had  forgotten  to  deliver  to 
her  as  they  talked  together  in  the  morning, 
when  he  had  overtaken  her  victoria  as  he  rode 
to  the  Meet ;  so  at  the  corner  of  the  Kue  de 
Lycee  he  turned  his  horse's  head  down  the 
Place  instead  of  towards  his  own  abode,  and 
lie  rode  slowly  below  the  club  windows  to  the 
big  gates  of  the  Hotel  de  France  ;  there  he 
dismounted.  There  were  many  people  this 
fine  afternoon  sauntering  up  and  down  in  the 
chequered  shade  and  sunshine  of  the  Place, 
and  many  of  his  acquaintances  among  them. 
He  did  not  linger,  however,  to  exchange 
words  with  any  one,  but  merely  raised  his 
hat  in  return  to  various  smiling  salutations 
that  reached  him  from  between  the  rows  of 
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trees,  and  then  giving  his  rein  to  his  groom, 
who  stood  there  in  waiting,  he  turned  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  hotel. 

He  mounted  the  broad  steps  and  passed 
into  the  hall,  and  there,  at  the  door  of  Mon- 
sieur Gardere's  office,  he  paused,  and  for  a 
moment  looked  round  surprised.  The  hall 
seemed  crowded  with  people,  and  stuffed  up 
on  every  side  with  luggage,  with  huge  queer 
foreign-looking  portmanteaus  and  cases,  wait- 
ing to  be  carried  upstairs.  Porters  were 
rushing  about,  and  Monsieur  Gardere  himself 
was  giving  orders  with  much  excitement 
and  importance ;  several  solemn  -  looking 
men-servants,  dressed  in  a  curious  livery, 
moved  about  in  different  directions  super- 
intending the  arrangement  of  effects.  Evi- 
dently a  great  arrival  had  taken  place,  and 
Gilbert  recollected  that  since  he  went  off 
hunting  in  the  morning  the  Paris  train  had 
come  in.  He  passed  out  of  the  hall  with  the 
mental  observation  that  Monsieur  Gardere 
looked  far  too  busy  at  that  moment  to  satisfy 
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his  curiosity,  promising  himself  to  make  in- 
quiries about  the  new  arrivals  as  he  came  out 
again,  and  then  he  turned  down  the  long  cor- 
ridor towards  Madame  Zoph^e's  room. 

There  was  a  large  window  at  the  far  end  of 
the  corridor  some  distance  beyond  the  door  of 
her  salon,  and  at  the  window,  as  he  trod  the 
passage,  he  saw  standing,  a  little  to  his  sur- 
prise, her  servant  Ivan,  in  close  low-toned 
conversation  with  a  grave- looking  man  in 
plain  dark  attire.  They  were  not  conversing 
in  French,  Gilbert  detected  as  he  approached, 
notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  the  sup- 
pressed tones,  but  in  Ivan's  own  native 
tongue,  of  which  the  ring  had  grown  familiar 
to  Grilbert,  though  still  not  understood.  He 
walked  quickly  down  the  passage  and  the 
men  heard  him ;  they  turned  round,  and 
Ivan  sprang  forward,  just  as  Gilbert  had 
touched  with  a  low  knock  Madame  Zophee's 
door.  Ivan  said  something,  put  up  his  hand 
imploringly,  came  quickly  towards  Gilbert, 
tried  to   arrest  him — but — too  late.     As  he 
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often  had  done  before,  as  she  always  agreed 
to  his  doing,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  see 
him  come  and  go,  he  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  simultaneously  opened  it,  and  before 
Ivan  could  arrest  him  he  had  entered  the 
room. 

Then  indeed  he  paused  of  his  own  accord, 
and  looked  a  moment  in  astonishment  before 
he  advanced  to  hold  out  his  hand.  The 
bright  spring  sunshine  was  flooding  across  the 
carpet,  through  the  open  window,  from  which 
the  persiennes  had  been  flung  back,  and  it 
dazzled  and  confused  him  for  a  moment,  but 
then  immediately,  as  he  stood  there,  he  saw 
full  and  clearly  into  her  room,  and,  with  a 
start  of  astonishment,  he  paused. 

Madame  Zophee  was  there.  She  sat  on  a 
low  chair,  pushed  back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
curtain,  out  of  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  near 
her,  in  a  fauteuil  low  as  her  own  and  drawn 
close  to  her  side,  sat  a  personage  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before.  A  handsome  dark- 
bearded  man  of  imposing  presence  and  very 
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dignified  mien.  He  was  simply  but  curiously 
dressed  in  a  loose-fitting  travelling  costume ; 
a  long  kaftan,  richly  trimmed  and  lined  with, 
the  costly  silver  fox  fur  of  Russia,  hung  on  a 
chair  near  him;  an  embroidered  travelling  cap 
lay  on  a  little  table  by  his  side.  He  was 
bending  towards  Madame  Zophee  when 
Gilbert  entered  ;  he  was  sitting  very  near  to 
her,  his  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  her  face, 
and  his  hand,  which  was  large  and  very  white 
and  glittering  like  a  woman's  with  splendid 
jewels,  lay  upon  hers  with  an  eager  pressure 
with  which  he  seemed  to  emphasise  his  low 
earnest  words.  He  looked  haughtily  round 
as  the  door  opened,  an  expression  of  surprise 
and  indignation  flitting  over  his  face,  and 
then  he  sat  upright,  paused  in  his  conversa- 
tion, and  drew  back  his  hand  from  where  it 
had  rested  upon  hers. 

Gilbert  paused  too,  but  only  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  with  a  slight  bow  to  the  stranger 
and  a  murmur  of  "  Pardon "  in  the  French 
tongue,  which  he  took  for  granted  would  be 
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understood,  he  advanced  into  the  room,  held 
out  his  hand  as  usual  to  Madame  Zophee,  and 
said  in  English,  in  his  clear  frank  tones,  "  Am 
I  disturbing  you  ?  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
did  not  know  you  had  a  visitor,  but — " 

And  then  he  stopped  again.  There  was 
something  in  her  countenance  so  unusual,  so 
perplexing  to  him,  that  he  started,  drew  back 
his  extended  hand,  and  looked  with  astonish- 
ment and  consternation  from  her  to  her  un- 
known friend.  The  latter  had  drawn  himself 
up  stiffly,  had  glanced  at  Gilbert,  and  had 
then  looked  away,  averting  his  eyes  indif- 
ferently, looking  over  the  mountain  view  from 
the  window,  and  awaiting  with  a  haughty  ex- 
pression of  impatience  and  surprise  on  his  face 
for  this  interruption  to  end. 

Madame  Zophee,  when  Gilbert  turned  to 
her,  looked  extremely  embarrassed.  She  put 
out  her  hand  with  a  deprecative  gesture 
towards  him,  and  stopped  him  instantly  when 
he  began  to  speak  in  his  hasty  eager  manner 
again.     She  rose,  and  a  curious  look  of  hesita- 
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tion  and  perplexity  came  into  her  eyes.  She 
glanced  at  the  new  comer,  and  back  again  to 
her  friend.  Her  cheeks  were  glowing, 
Gilbert  saw  now,  as  she  stood  up  in  the  full 
light — glowing  with  a  flush  of  intense  excite- 
ment ;  and  her  eyes  were  sparkling  and  flash- 
ing with  changeful  lights ;  and  a  curious  smile, 
very  wistful  and  very  sad,  curled  her  lip  for 
a  moment  as  she  looked  up  at  Gilbert,  stand- 
ing there  in  his  astonishment,  and  as  she 
put  up  her  hand  to  him  with  a  silencing 
gesture  again.  "  Hush !"  her  lips  formed 
the  word  as  she  shook  her  head  and  smiled 
with  that  wistful  look  into  his  face.  He 
could  not  read  the  smile,  he  could  not  in- 
terpret her  glance ;  it  only  puzzled  him 
further ;  for  how  could  he  realise  that  it  said 
— "  farewell "?  It  w^as  for  an  instant  that 
they  two  remained  thus,  and  then  she  turned, 
still  standing,  to  her  visitor,  and  said  with  ex- 
cessive courtesy,  indeed  almost  with  reverence, 
a,  few  w^ords  in  her  own  Russian  tongue. 
The  stranger  bowed  stiflly  in  answer,  and 
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apparently  in  consent,  for  he  turned  to 
Gilbert  then,  and  bent  his  head  very  slightly 
towards  him  with  a  haughty  condescending 
bow,  while  Madame  Zophee  said  in  French, 
"  Sir  Gilbert  Erie — His  Highness  the  Grand 
Duke  George,  permit  me  to  present  you  to 
him ;"  and  Gilbert  bowed  also  at  length, 
trying  not  to  show  how  put  out  and  indignant 
he  felt. 

The  condescending  salutation  which  greeted 
him  was  almost  too  much  for  his  equanimity, 
however,  at  that  point ;  it  was  almost  in 
vain  that  he  struggled  to  still  the  ruffled 
sense  of  irritation  and  perplexity  within  his 
mind,  and  to  overcome  the  strong  inclination 
he  experienced  to  be  as  rude  to  Madame 
Zophee's  visitor  as  he  was  bound  to  be  polite. 
How  he  hated  the  man !  that  was  all  he 
realised  as  yet.  The  proud,  condescending,  ar- 
rogant-looking fellow,  who  had  sat  so  near  to 
her  when  Gilbert  entered,  and  who  had  dared 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  hers.  How  he  hated  him  [ 
and  yet  he  had  to  obey  her  lead,  and  to  follow 
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the  direction  of  her  imploring  glance,  and  to 
bow  low  and  gravely  as  the  Duke  addressed 
him  a  few  distant  words  in  French.     In  truth 
the    Grand  Ducal  personage  was  much  and 
most  justly  irritated  on  his  side,  much  dis- 
gusted at  being  interrupted,  offended  at  the 
intrusion  of  a  stranger  during  his  visit,  and 
not  at  all  inclined  to  extend  his  acquaintance 
at  that  moment  to  this  brusque  young  Eng- 
lish huntsman  who  treated  his  presence  with 
so  little  concern.      He  bowed  to  the  young 
man,  and  (having  addressed  a  few  words  to 
him)  turned  to  Madame  Zophee,  made  a  sign 
with  his  hand,  of  half  command,  half  courteous 
request,  that  she  would  take  her  seat  by  him 
again  ;  then,  glancing  at  Gilbert  with  an  ex- 
pression that  meant  evident  dismissal,  he  went 
on  with  his  remarks  in  Russian  to  his  hostess, 
and  continued  speaking  as  if  Gilbert   were 
not  standing  in  a  fume  of  indignation  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

Gilbert  felt  strangely  angry  and  ruffled,  and 
a  good  deal  out  of  countenance  besides.     He 
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was  not  at  ail  clear  as  to  how  he  should  behave, 
and  he  felt  upon  an  utterly  unknown  field. 
With  a  lady,  were  she  Empress  or  fiower-girl, 
he  could  have  quickly  found  his  ground — 
chivalrous  courtesy,  native  grace  would  have 
come  to  his  assistance,  however  unexpected 
and  astonishing  the  position  might  be  ;  but  a 
man  who  did  not  shake  him  bv  the  hand  or 
express  pleasure  at  his  acquaintance,  or  give 
him  an  opening  in  any  language  for  a  single 
cordial  speech,  utterly  non-plussed  him,  and 
he  drew  himself  up  in  his  turn,  looked  away 
when  he  had  made  his  salutation,  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  Madame  Zophee  with  a  proud  and 
indignant  air. 

^*  Good-bye,"  he  said,  at  the  first  pause  in 
the  Grand  Duke's  remarks.  "  I  see  I  disturb 
you." 

'^  Good-bye,"  she  said  hastily  once  more, 
putting  up  her  hand  to  silence  him  as  he 
would  speak  again.  "  We  will  meet  in  the 
evening  at  your  aunt's — yes,  surely,"  she 
added  in  a  quick  whisper  in  English,  for  she 
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could  not  bear  that  lie  should  be  offended,  and 
go  away  with  that  angry  hurt  expression  on 
his  face. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  answered  almost 
roughly  to  her  as  he  turned  away,  for  he  was 
quite  unreasonable  just  then.  He  could  not 
gather  himself  at  all  together,  understand 
what  he  saw,  what  had  happened  to  him,  or, 
above  all,  what  it  was  he  felt  beating  within 
his  eager  heart  with  a  pulse  so  fierce  and 
strange.  He  thought  it  was  anger,  as  he 
left  her,  and  broke  away  suddenly  from  the 
room. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

A     DUCAL     VISITOE. 

ILBEE.T  soon  heard  who  had  arrived, 
for  Pau  was  full  of  it,  and  people 
were  talking  of  nothing  else  upon 
the  Place.  By  the  Paris  train  at  two  o'clock 
— his  arrival  merely  heralded  by  a  telegraphic 
message,  received  a  few  hours  previously,  to 
secure  his  rooms — had  come  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Grand  Duke  George-Serge- 
Nicolaievitch,  with  suite  of  many  servants, 
secretaries,  and  supernumerary  attendants,  on 
a  flying  visit  to  the  Bearnais  capital,  and  to 
the  coteaux  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Pau  was  in  ecstasies  of  agitation  and  excite- 
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ment   Avhen    Gilbert   found  his  way  to   the 
Place.     The  Prefet   was  promenading  there, 
awaiting  his  admission  to  an  audience,  which 
he     had     ceremoniously    requested    on     the 
Grand    Duke's    arrival   at  the    hotel;    and, 
while  he  waited,  mysterious  whispered  confi- 
dences  were   being  exchanged   between  him 
and  several  of  the  most  important  residents 
and  visitors  as  to  the  various  entertainments 
and  festivities  that  would  be  probably  conse- 
quent on  the  Grand  Duke's  stay  among  them. 
The  old  Prince  Edward  of  Fiirst  held  the  Pre- 
fet tightly  by  one  arm.  Lord  Charles  Bentley, 
one  of  the  oldest  English  inhabitants  of  much 
importance,  clung  eagerly  to  the  other;  and  the 
three  paced  up  and  down  upon  the  boulevard, 
with  hasty  and  excitable  steps,  absorbed  in 
a     conversation     upon    schemes     and     pro- 
jects.    Valuable  fragments  of  their  talk  were 
wafted  on  the  breeze   to  old  Jeffereys  and 
sundry  other  secondary  luminaries  who  per- 
ambulated in  the  orbit  of  the  Prefet  and  the 
Prince   of  Fiirst  as  closely  as   etiquette  and 
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courtesy  allowed.  They  heard  enough  to 
make  them  welcome  and  important  visitors 
at  every  tea-table  in  the  community  for  the 
whole  of  that  afternoon.  The  Prefet  had 
vast  projects  of  doing  honour  to  their  august 
guest,  and  to  their  town.  A  banquet  was 
talked  of,  and  an  official  ball  suggested  at  the 
Prefecture  ;  a  few  private  dinners  too  were  to 
be  given  by  magnates  specially  selected  for 
this  honour  from  among  the  visitors,  with 
due  regard  to  their  position  and  purse.  In 
fact  Pau  was  alive  all  that  afternoon  with 
projects,  consideration,  and  excitement  ;  and 
a  brilliant  vista  of  renewed  festivity  and 
gala  stretched  before  the  delighted  eyes  of 
society. 

Doomed,  alas !  were  all  these  anticipations 
to  utter  and  universal  disappointment.  The 
Grand  Duke  had  not  come  to  Pau  for  gaiety 
or  to  receive  official  entertainment,  but  appa- 
rently on  some  private  mission  of  his  own. 
He  kept  the  Prefet  waiting  a  long  time  on  the 
Place  that  first  afternoon,  while  he  refreshed 
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himself,  as  it  was  said,  from  the  fatigue  and  , 
dust  of  his  journey  ;  and  it  was  only  known 
to  his  own  attendants  and  to  one  or  two  higher 
functionaries  of  the  hotel,  who  were  properly 
discreet  and  silent,  and  to  Gilbert  Erie,  who 
said  almost  nothing  on  the  subject — to  these 
only  it  was  known  that  the  Grand  Duke 
George  spent  that  afternoon  (while  the  Prefet 
awaited  his  audience)  in  close  conversation 
with  Madame  Zophee  in  her  rez-de-chaussee 
salon  in  the  hotel. 

Gilbert  said  nothing  indeed,  except,  "Oh 
yes,  I  have  seen  the  fellow!"  which  remark 
he  emitted  in  tones  of  great  impatience  and 
disgust,  when  JefFereys  had  rushed  up  to  him 
in  much  importance  with  the  information. 
"  I  have  seen  him,"  he  said,  and  then  he  had 
turned  away. 

And  he  went  off  to  his  rooms  and  spent  a 
very  uncomfortable  time,  fuming  and  chafing 
and  working  himself  up  into  excitement  and 
indignation  against  Madame  Zophee,  who  had 
"  turned  him  up,"  as  he  expressed  it  to  him- 
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self,  ''  unexpectedly,  and  for  so  unknown  and 
mysterious  a  cause,   the    moment  any  otlier 
fellow  came  on  the  scene."     He  had  not  the 
least  idea  what  had  really  angered  him.     It 
never  occurred  to  him  how  many  "  fellows*' 
had  been  about  all  winter,  and  that,  except 
himself,  she  had  scarcely  made  acquaintance 
with  any  one  among  them  all.     No  one  indeed 
during  all  these  months  had  interfered  with 
him  ;  no  one  had  disturbed  him  in  his  tranquil 
happy  appropriation  of  Madame  Zophee  for 
himself     And  this  was  now  all  that  was  the 
matter  with  him :  at  long  last  some  one  had 
come    between   them,    some   one   had   stood 
before  him  in  her  consideration  this  afternoon 
— that  stern-faced  stranger,  whose  titles  and 
position,  and  language  and  mien,  were  all  so 
incomprehensible,  so  irritating  and  perplexing 
to  him  ;  this  tall  haughty  man  had  thrown  his 
presence  like  a  grim  shadow  across  the  sunlit 
path  between  Gilbert  and  his  friend. 

This  was  what  had  happened  to  him,  and 
he    was    very    angry    and    very    miserable 
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indeed.  He  would  not  see  any  one  that  after- 
noon. What  did  he  care,  he  said  to  himself, 
if  Madame  Zophee  would  not  see  him,  for  all 
these  gabbling  people  on  the  Place  down 
there  ?  They  all  seemed  to  consider  this  con- 
founded Russian  Duke  as  a  beatific  visitor 
from  celestial  spheres,  to  be  received  and 
worshipped  with  unparalleled  glories  ;  and  he 
— he  hated  the  very  sound  of  his  name.  He 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it  all.  They 
might  give  their  balls  and  their  dinners  and 
their  banquets  at  the  Prefecture  for  all  he 
cared,  but  they  need  not  expect  hini  to  be 
among  the  guests.  He  was  far  too  angry  and 
sore,  too  hurt  in  his  native  dignity,  to  think 
of  such  a  thing.  He  sat  down  finally  at 
his  window,  after  divesting  himself  of  his 
hunting-coat,  lit  a  solitary  pipe  and  puffed 
huge  volumes  from  his  lips  as  a  valve  for  his 
excitement,  and  execrated  his  Russian  enemy 
in  epithets  of  mental  vituperation  as  unreason- 
able as  they  were  undeserved.  He  was  nearly 
as  angry  with  Madame  Zophee  when  he  first 
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came  in  as  with  the  Dake  ;  but,  as  he  sat  and 
smoked  there  all  alone,  blowing  his  soft 
snowy  clouds  into  the  air,  his  anger  for 
her  cooled  away  somehow,  and  he  thought  of 
her  a  great  deal,  with  a  curious  excitement 
stirring  him,  and  with  some  feeling  very  un- 
familiar throbbinof  in  a  strano^e  fever  in  his 
heart.  He  ceased  to  be  angry  with  her, 
and  assured  himself  he  was  only  vexed  and 
irritated  generally — with  the  Grand  Duke, 
with  the  fuss  people  made  about  him,  and 
with  the  way  things  had  turned  out  that  day. 
He  would  not  go  to  his  aunt's  or  anywhere 
else,  he  resolved,  however,  for  he  should 
hear  of  no  one  but  that  odious  Grand  Duke 
discussed  unceasingly  by  everybody  from 
side  to  side. 

He  had  to  go  out  to  get  some  dinner  pre- 
sently, and  this  he  sought  for  himself  at  the 
club.  There  Jeffereys  found  him  again,  caught 
him  by  the  button-hole,  and  told  him,  with 
much  eloquent  lament,  that  their  hopes  were 
blighted,  that  no  balls  or  banquets  or  grand 
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official  dinners  were  cominsf  off  after  all,  for 
the  Duke  George  refused  to  he  entertained. 

"  Shows  his  sense!'*  said  Gilbert,  with  most 
reprehensible  churlishness,  as  he  abstracted 
himself  promptly  from  Jeffereys'  friendly 
hold.  "  The  best  thing  I  have  heard  about 
him  yet/'  he  added.  "  And  now,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  am  going  to  dinner  ;"  and  then,  in 
misanthropical  solitude,  he  sat  down  at  a  little 
table  in  a  corner,  as  far  as  possible  away. 

He  had  scarcely  finished  when  a  note 
reached  him,  brought  by  Bap tiste  to  the  club- 
door  ;  one  such  as  he  had  often  had  on  pre- 
vious evenings — three-cornered,  sweet  scented, 
and  with  the  "Violette"  monogram  and 
coronet  of  his  aunt.  It  was  a  small  note, 
but  crossed  from  end  to  end,  and  therefore 
lengthy.     The  contents  ran  : 


"  My  dearest  Boy,- 


"  What  has  become  of  you  ?  Why 
have  you  not  appeared  for  dinner  ?  wicked 
dissipated  child  !     You  are,  I  have  no  doubt. 
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enjoying  yourself  immensely  at  that  horrid 
club.  The  ruin  of  3^ou  all,  as  I  have  told 
Morton  at  least  fifty  times ;  the  thing  that 
unfits  you  for  domestic  life  !  Come  in,  dear 
child,  without  fail  after  dinner  immediately. 

"  1  need  not  ask  if  you  have  heard  the  news, 
for  le  vieux  Jefiereys  tells  me  that  you  have 
seen  the  great  man.     When  ?  how^  ?  my  dear 
child,  and  where  ?     Have  you  heard  now  that 
he  refuses  to   be  entertained   officially,   and 
that  the  Prefet  is  in  despair  ?     I  am  sorry  for 
poor   dear  Madame  de  Frontignac — it   is   of 
course  a  disappointment,  but  I  do  not  wonder 
that  S.A.I,    prefers   privacy  and   repose.     I 
dare  say  he  has  little  of  either  at  St.  Peters- 
burg.    But  though    society  is  disappointed, 
we   have   much   to  talk  about.     For  in  our 
own  little  coterie,  in  a  very  quiet  and  select 
way,  the  Grand  Duke  does  not  refuse  to  be 
amused.     That  sweet  dear  woman,  Madame 
Perigonde   Zemidoff,    whom   I   knew  well  in 
Paris,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor's  Premier 
Chambellan,  has  spoken  to  S.A.I,  of  Leon  and 
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me,  and  so  he  sent  his  card  to  us  by  his  aide- 
de-camp  on  his  arrival  this  afternoon.  L6on 
has  had  an  audience  ;  he  consents  to  come  to 
us  for  the  English  luncheon  to-morrow,  and  we 
have  sundry  little  projects  for  his  entertain- 
ment in  view.  Of  course  to  the  Princess 
he  has  already  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  and 
compliment,  and  she  comes  in  this  evening 
to  consult  with  me  as  to  what  we  shall 
all  do. 

"  I  have  not  seen  dear  Zophee  yet,  so  I 
do  not  know  if  she  has  heard  of  his  arrival,  but, 
as  the  brother  of  her  Emperor,  his  visit  will 
doubtless  interest  even  her  composed  little 
mind.  I  wonder  if  she  has  ever  seen  him. 
These  great  people  in  Kussia,  as  I  am  told,  do 
not  run  about  (as  they  do  with  us  in  London) 
in  the  public  streets.  This  evening,  however, 
as  Zophee  is  also  coming,  we  shall  discuss 
the  matter  fully,  and  compare  notes  of  our 
impressions  of  the  Grand  Duke.  I  envy  you 
your  '  first  view,'  for  he  has  gone  to  bed,  I  hear, 
already  for  this  evening,  and  we  shall  none  of 
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us  behold  him  till  to-morrow.     Come  early, 
Gilberto  mio,  or  I  shall  never  forgive  you. 
"  A  Toi, 

"  ViOLETTE  DE  St.  HiLAIRE." 

So  all  Pau  was  disappointed,  and  Gilbert 
was  very  glad.  He  would  not  go  to  his 
iiunt's,  however  ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
that.  He  felt  a  little  better  now  that  he  had 
eaten  his  dinner  and  had  smoked  a  good  deal, 
and  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
this  horrid  Russian  was  not  going  to  torment 
him  in  the  role  of  "  hero  for  public  worship  '' 
during  the  next  three  days,  but  still  he  would 
not  go  to  the  Hotel  St.  Hilaire.  Madame 
Zoph^e  had  not  been  nice  to  him,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  She  had  been  altered,  stiff 
cold,  constrained,  altogether,  certainly,  not  at 
all  what  he  considered  "  nice,"  in  the  presence 
of  her  sovereign's  brother,  that  afternoon.  So 
he  would  not  go  to  meet  her  at  the  Rue  de 
Lycee  ;  indeed,  he  did  not  seem  to  want  to 
meet  her  just  then  at  all. 
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He  wanted  to  be  alone  still — to  think  and 
to  dream  back  over  tlie  winter  they  had  just 
spent  together ;  to  clear  his  mind,  and  to 
cool  his  throbbinof  heart,  and  to  understand 
it  all — what  had  befallen  him,  what  he  felt, 
what  he  desired. 

So  he  went  home,  and  in  his  own  little 
sitting-room,  where  he  had  never  yet  spent  a 
sinofle  evening:  since  he  had  come  to  Pan,  he 
speedily  became  extremely  dull.  He  could 
not  smoke  any  more,  and  soon  he  was  tired 
•after  all  his  excitement  and  his  anger  and 
agitation,  and  he  could  not  think  any  more  at 
all.  He  became  sad  and  depressed,  and  very 
lonely  for  want  of  companionship,  and  his 
evening  hung  heavy  on  his  hands.  He 
wanted  sympathy  too — some  one  with  whom 
to  talk  about  it  all  ;  he  knew  he  could  get 
hold  of  nobody,  and  he  felt  quite  discon- 
solate. 

Suddenly  the  idea  seized  him  that  it  would 
be  some  comfort  at  least  to  write  a  letter. 
To  scribble  out  upon  paper  all  these  curious 
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conflicting  feelings  and  memories  and 
thoughts  that  were  eddying  witPi  such  con- 
fusion in  his  brain ;  and  he  sat  down  forth- 
with, opened  his  writing-book,  and  soon  lost 
sense  of  time  or  loneliness  or  trouble  as  in 
rapid  writing  he  covered  page  after  page. 

He  wrote,  of  course,  to  his  only  correspon- 
dent— to  his  mother.  He  wrote  in  a  new  and 
curious  vein  of  description  and  reminiscence 
— making  revelations  which  he  had  before  con- 
cealed ;  making,  indeed,  confessions  of  which 
he  was  scarcely  aware.  He  wrote,  because  he 
felt  the  need  to  write — of  just  one  subject, 
of  Madame  Zophee,  of  their  friendship,  of  her 
loneliness,  of  her  veiled  and  mysterious 
history,  of  her  interest  and  her  charm.  Very 
unconsciously  he  wrote  it  all,  scarcely  know- 
ing that  he  was  telling  his  mother  anything 
unrevealed  before. 

He  was  quite  unconscious,  when  he  in- 
scribed his  name,  with  much  sense  of  relief  in 
the  whole  achievement,  at  the  corner  of  the 
last  of  many  pages,  that  in  all  these  glowing. 
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liastily-written  lines  there  lay,  full  and  clear, 
drawn  in  bright  forcible  colours,  the  picture 
of  his  heart. 

He  did  not  send  the  letter  that  night,  how  - 
ever,  but  left  it  unfolded  between  the  leaves 
of  his  writinof-book  ;  and  then  he  went  oflP  to 
bed. 


CHAPTER  XL 

REALISATION. 


^^"^^HE  luncheon  of  which  the  Grand 
Duke  consented  to  partake  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Hilaire  was  of  the  most 
private  description  ;  only  the  Princess  and  the 
family  of  the  Marquis,  and  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Frontignac,  in  their  unofficial 
capacity,  being  requested  to  attend. 

Gilbert  avoided  it,  being  extremely  an- 
noyed at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  to  find  that 
Madame  Zophee  had  gone  out  driving,  no  one 
knew  where,  but  somebody  reported — ''  to  the 
chalet."  He  saw  her  returning  late  in  the 
afternoon,  her  victoria  swinging  rapidly  into 
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the  courtyard,  as  he  prowled  gloomily  upon 
the  boulevard  ;  but  before  he  could  cross  the 
Place  to  the  hotel  she  had  passed,  without 
observing  him,  within  the  glass-doors  into 
the  hall ;  instinctive  courtesy  forbade  him 
attempting  to  follow  her  through  the  crowd 
of  porters  and  hotel  attendants  that  stood 
round.  He  went  back  disconsolately  to  the 
Place  again,  and  saw  Marfa  close  her  window 
above  him,  thus  taking  away  every  chance  of 
her  appearing  among  her  flowers  on  her  bal- 
cony there.     He  was  quite  disgusted. 

After  saunterinof  half  an  hour  backwards 
and  forwards,  taking  his  hat  off  with  gloomy 
discouragement  of  conversation  to  many  ac- 
quaintances, he  resolved  to  penetrate  her 
seclusion,  and  to  trespass  upon  their  habitual 
etiquette,  by  going  to  visit  her,  as  he  had 
once  done  at  the  chalet,  without  any  sort 
of  excuse. 

And  in  he  went,  and  along  the  corridor ; 
but  only  to  be  disappointed  and  rendered 
more  indignant  than  he  had  yet  been.     Ivan 
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and  the  attendant  of  the  Grand  Duke  were 
at  the  far  window  as  before  ;  and  this  time — 
doubtless  mindful  of  a  sharp  reprimand 
on  account  of  yesterday's  disturbance — the 
latter  advanced  without  waiting  for  Ivan  to  in- 
terfere, and  with  much  courtesy,  but  with  equal 
determination,  interrupted  Gilbert's  approach. 

"  His  Highness,  the  Grand  Duke  George 
Serge  Nicolai^vitch  pays  Madame  Zophia 
Petrovna  Variazinki  a  visit,"  he  said  gravely  ; 
adding  in  rather  peremptory  tones,  as  Gilbert 
hesitated  in  his  retreat,  "No  one  is  per- 
mitted to  enter,  Monsieur,  while  His  High- 
ness is  there." 

With  a  smothered  oath  and  an  exclama- 
tion, in  broad  English,  of  anger  and  vexation, 
Gilbert  conquered  somehow  his  impulse  to 
knock  the  man  down,  then  turned  on  his 
heel  suddenly,  and  walked  away. 

"  The  last  time,"  he  muttered  to  himself  in 
fuming  indignation,  '*the  very  last  time  I 
will  try  to  get  in  at  that  door." 

Ah  !  if  he  had  known  how  true  his  words 
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were,  he  would  have  spoken  them,  perhaps, 
in  softer  accents  and  with  a  different 
thought. 

On  his  dressing-table,  when  he  went  home, 
he  found  a  little  note,  addressed  in  a  clear 
delicate  writing  unknown  to  him. 

He  opened  it,  and  to  his  surprise  he  found 
it  was  from  the  Princess.  An  invitation 
was  contained  in  it — one  that,  he  was  well 
aware,  could  not  with  any  courtesy  be  re- 
fused. The  Princess  asked  him  to  spend  the 
evening  with  her,  quite  en  petit  comite,  to 
meet  the  Grand  Duke  and  a  few  very  familiar 
friends.  Hermanricht  was  coming  to  play  to 
them,  she  said,  and  their  young  Swedish 
friend  would  siug,  and  it  would  be  quite 
friendly  and  sociable,  just  what  the  Grand 
Duke  liked,  and  "  would  Sir  Gilbert  be  so  very 
amiable  as  to  come." 

Of  course  he  went ;  and  at  the  very  door 
his  aunt  greeted  him  with  much  excitement 
and  delight.  She  was  taking  off  her  cloak, 
and  the  soft  light  hood  that  had  covered  her 
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head  as  slie  walked  round  from  her  own  house, 
and  she  was  behiof  deharrassee,  as  she  had 
learnt  to  express  it,  by  Baptiste  of  her  over- 
shoes, when  her  nephew  walked  in,  and  she 
accosted  him  in  the  vestibule  at  once. 

"  You  dear  naughty  child  !  Where  have 
you  been  ?  Not  a  sight  have  I  seen  of  you 
all  day,  and  you  never  came  to  luncheon ; 
and  of  course  you  have  not  heard,  and 
it  is  all  so  interesting,  only  I  cannot  make 
anything  of  it.  Only  fancy,  the  Grand 
Duke  is  one  of  our  little  Zophee's  greatest 
friends,  and  has  known  her  all  her  life,  and 
knows  all  about  her ;  only,  of  course,  as  he 
says  nothing  more,  no  one  dares  to  ask  him, 
and  we  are  not  much  the  wiser,  my  dear,  after 
all,  but  still  it  is  very  interesting  and  satis- 
factory. And  then  the  Duke  is  so  delighted 
with  Pau,  and  he  is  such  a  charming  man, 
dear  child  ;  and  he  talks  of  coming  back  next 
year  for  the  whole  winter,  and  of  taking  a 
villa ;  only  then,  of  course,  he  will  bring — 
Coming,   coming,  L(5on !      Yes,  Baptiste  has 
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finished  at  last.  Come  along,  Gilbert,  come 
in  with  me.  But  no,  not  your  arm  ;  I  must 
make  a  state  entry  and  take  your  uncle's. 
Oome  along ;"  and  then  in  they  went. 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening  after  all  too ; 
though  for  a  long  while  Gilbert  cherished  his 
ill-humour  and  tried  to  dislike  everybody 
— to  be  stiff  to  Madame  Zophee  and  odious 
to  the  Grand  Duke.  But  that  important 
personage  (being,  in  fact,  except  when  dis- 
turbed and  irritated,  a  very  amiable  and 
agreeable  man)  got  the  better  of  Gilbert  and 
his  ill-temper,  and  drew  him  into  conversa- 
tion upon  subjects  British  and  familiar  quite 
in  spite  of  himself. 

Madame  Zophee  was  sitting  near  the 
Duke,  in  an  inner  and  special  circle  where 
Gilbert  could  not  reach  her;  but  she  looked 
so  lovely  in  her  rich  curious  dress,  and  smiled 
so  sweetly  and  indeed  imploringly  into  his 
clouded  face,  that  he  felt  obliged  to  forgive 
her  too. 

He  accepted  the  state  of  things  with  resig- 
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nation  for  the  moment,  and  made  himself 
quite  agreeable  to  the  Grand  Duke.  His 
Highness  indeed  held  him  for  a  long  time  in 
conversation,  inquiring  for  relations  of  his 
mother,  Denninghams,  who  had  been  at  the 
British  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg  for  many 
years,  and  asking  with  cordial  interest  whether 
Gilbert  himself  had  no  taste  towards  diplomatic 
life;  and,  while  they  talked  thus,  the  feeling 
of  irritation  and  soreness  in  Gilbert's  heart 
seemed  for  the  time  being  to  wear  away. 

It  fired  up  again,  however,  as  the  Duke 
turned  at  length  from  him,  and  took  his 
seat  again  by  Madame  Zophee's  side.  The 
Princess  was  occupied  at  another  part  of  the 
room  with  her  assembling  guests,  and  so  the 
Duke  began  to  converse  with  Madame  Zo- 
phee  in  Russian  and  in  low  and  very  friendly 
tones. 

Then  Hermanricht  played,  and  all  hushed 
their  voices  to  listen ;  and  Gilbert,  finding 
a  chair  not  very  far  from  Madame  Zo- 
phee's side,    sat   down   and  set  himself  just 
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to  look  at  her  in  silence,  to  try  to  control  his 
irritation,  to  gather  his  mind  together,  to 
sift  his  sentiments  and  at  lonof  last  to  realise. 
For  it  was  looking  silently  at  her  thus  that 
evening  that  he  did  realise. 

Feeling  how  his  heart  thrilled,  and  his 
cheek  flushed,  and  his  eyes  suffused  with 
sweet  intense  emotion  as  he  met  her  glance  ; 
feeling  how  desolate  he  was  now  circum- 
stances forbade  him  sitting  by  her  side,  and 
hearing  her  converse  in  low  murmurs  under 
cover  of  the  music  and  the  laughing  voices 
throughout  the  whole  evening  only  to  him. 
Feeling  his  misery  without  her,  his  eager 
craving  to  hear  her  voice  address  him, 
to  speak  her  name  once  more ;  feeling  the 
mad  bitter  jealousy  that  filled  him  of  any 
other  man  who  dared  absorb  her  in  his  stead. 
Feeling  all  this,  he  realised  ;  and  watched  her 
quietly,  jealously,  but  very  furtively  now. 

And  he  soon  went  away  ;  it  was  of  no  use, 
he  told  himself  It  was  not,  as  he  knew,  her 
fault,  but  she  could  not  speak  to  him,  and  he 
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would  have  no  opportunity  to-night  to  speak 
to  her  ;  so  he  went  away,  much  more  happy 
and  contented  now,  for  he  had  formed  his 
resolution — formed  it  strongly,  deeply,  and 
quietly ;  he  had  reached  at  long  last  the 
kernel  of  his  own  sweet  secret,  and  he  had 
nothing  more  to  realise  about  himself. 

They  would  meet  to-morrow — he  had 
learnt  so  much  before  he  left  the  Princess's 
rooms.  Many  plans  had  been  formed  and 
arrangements  made  of  which  he  had  heard 
nothing  in  his  misanthropical  solitude  of  that 
whole  day.  His  aunt  and  Morton  had 
much  to  tell  him  of  the  projects  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week.  Madame  Zophee  was 
going  back  to  the  chalet  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  following  day ;  and  after  the  French 
breakfast  in  the  forenoon  they  were  all  to  join 
her  there — to  drive  over  with  the  Princess  and 
the  Grand  Duke  and  all  their  usual  coterie  of 
selected  friends.  From  the  gate  of  the  chalet 
they  were  to  ride  on  ponies  to  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  coteaux,  from  which  the  Grand 
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Duke  would  enjoy  a  splendid  mountain  view. 
They  were   to    partake    of   a    picnic  tea  up 
there,  as  the  guests  of  the   Marquise  de  St. 
Hilaire  ;  and  then  they  would  return  by  the 
chalet,  to  find  their  carriages  again  ;  and  so  by 
sunset,  and  in  time  for  the  Comte  de  Beaulieu's 
dinner,  come  home.     Only   Madame    Zophee 
was  to  remain  at  the  chalet,  for  which  she 
had  gone  over  to  make  arrangements  in  the 
morning,  when  Gilbert  had  missed  her  at  the 
hotel ;  and   then    on   the  day  following  the 
morrow  she  was  to  receive  the  Grand  Duke, 
in   company    with  all   her  kind    St.    Hilaire 
friends,    at   a  luncheon,    that  was  to  be  as 
Bussian  in  its  characteristics  as  the  combined 
efforts  of  Ivan  and  Marfa  and  Yasilie  could 
succeed  in  making  it.     No  part  of  this  pro- 
gramme made  much  impression  upon  Gilbert's 
mind,  except  the  fact  that  they  were  all  to  go 
over  to   the  chalet  to  see  Madame   Zophee, 

and  to  ride  with  her  to  the  Chapelle  of  P 

to-morrow.     That  one  point  took  possession 
of  him,  and  he  fixed  upon  it  as  the  occasion 
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which  he  courted — the  opportunity  which 
would  suit  his  purpose — the  one  central  su- 
preme moment  of  his  existence,  for  which, 
as  he  went  home  now,  he  resolved  to  wait. 

Then,  strange  to  say,  as  he  strolled  along 
the  E-ue  de  Lycee  in  the  clear  moonlight,  and 
looked  up  into  the  deep  intense  blue  of  the 
southern  sky,  and  as  he  turned  into  his  own 
courtyard,  and  went  upstairs  slowly  to  his 
room,  the  thoughts  that  came  to  him  with 
curious  sudden  force  were  less  of  Madame 
Zophee  than  of  his  mother.  The  memory  of 
her,  in  her  stern  grim  solitude,  at  Erie's  Lynn 
came  strongly  across  him,  and  the  feeling 
rose  quickly  within  his  heart  of  her  tenderness 
for  him ;  that  tenderness  which,  as  he  well 
knew,  was  the  single  affection  of  her  strong 
isolated  heart — the  utter  devotion  of  a  love 
quite  undivided.  How  far  his  heart  had 
gone  from  her,  he  suddenly  realised,  and  she 
was  so  little  aware !  His  conscience  smote 
him — all  woke  up  as  were  his  keen  feelings 
into  sensitive  and  quivering  life,  and  as  he 
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went  into  his  room  the  resolution  took  him 
that  he  would  now  be  so  quick  and  ready 
with  his  frank  confidence  in  her  that  she 
would  never  have  any  real  cause  to  upbraid 
him  or  to  complain.  He  knew  his  secret 
himself  only  now,  and  not  an  hour  would 
he  conceal  it  from  her. 

He  walked  to  his  writiDg-table,  and  drew 
forth  the  letter  which  he  had  written  yester- 
day evening.  He  gathered  up  the  long 
loose  sheets  in  his  hand  together,  and  read 
them  from  beginning  to  end.  And  as  he  did 
so,  smiles  flitted  ao:ain  and  ao:ain  over  his 
face — smales  of  intense  sweetness,  of  happi- 
ness, of  much  amusement.  He  had  written 
all  this  unconsciously  last  night ;  and  now 
it  all  seemed  so  natural  to  him,  only  so 
very  strange  that  he  had  never  realised  it 
before.  One  page  remained  uncovered  on 
the  last  sheet,  and  he  took  his  pen  up 
quietly,  when  he  had  finished  his  perusal, 
smoothed  the  paper  in  front  of  him,  and  after 
a  moment's  pause  he  wrote  : 
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''  My  dearest  Mother, — 

"  Once  more  I  resume.  I  have  some- 
thing yet  to  tell  you — something  for  which,  I 
think,  from  all  that  comes  before,  you  will  not 
be  wholly  unprepared.  You  are  the  first — 
the  very  first,  believe  me — to  whom  I  tell 
my  secret,  and  you  must  receive  it  with  con- 
fidence in  me  strong  enough  to  assure  you 
of  the  full  fitness  of  what  I  do.  I  feel  for 
Madame  Zophee  Variazinki  as  I  have  never 
felt  for  any  woman  in  this  world  before.  I 
believe  her  to  be  better  than  any  one  I  have 
ever  known.  Indeed,  all  that  she  is  or  does 
seems  perfection  to  me  ;  and  as  for  you,  she 
cannot  fail  to  satisfy  you  in  every  possible 
respect.  So  there  is  no  more  to  say,  mother, 
except  that  I  hope  this  announcement  will  be  a 
cause  of  happiness  to  you,  for  I  love  her  with 
my  whole  heart  and  life  and  soul ;  and  to-- 
morrow  I  will  ask  her  to  be  my  wife. 

"  Your  devoted  son, 

"  Gilbert  Erle." 


CHAPTER   XII. 

BRIGHT    HOPE   AND   RUFFLED    TEMPER. 

;T  was  a  spring  afternoon  of  peculiar 
loveliness  and  enchantment  when, 
the  driving  party  reached  the  gate 
of  the  chalet  at  the  top  of  the  sloping  coteaux 
the  next  day.  The  drive  had  been  beauti- 
ful. The  glare  was  softened  by  white  flitting 
clouds,  and  the  sun-rays  had  fallen  pleasantly 
upon  them  as  they  drove  across  the  Gave ;  past 
the  oak  groves  of  Juran9ons  ;  between  the 
sloping  vineyards  above  Gelos ;  up  the  hill- 
sides; through  shady  and  well-wooded  valleys  ; 
and  between  fields  green  as  the  emerald  with 
the  fresh  vivid  hues  of  the  spring,  and  gemmed 
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with  innumerable  flowers.  Cowslips,  violets, 
bluebells,  scarlet  anemones,  and  delicate  nar- 
cissus were  all  blooming  now  with  rich  luxury 
in  wonderful  and  beautiful  profusion.  The 
Grand  Duke  was  in  great  good-humour,  and 
Gilbert's  spirits  were  at  their  highest  pitch. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  completely,  and  he 
was  troubled  with  no  hesitation,  little  diffi- 
dence, and  less  doubt.  He  was  the  life  of  the 
party  in  his  aunt's  carriage  (in  which  a  place 
had  been  allot  ted  to  him),  and  he  had  evinced  an 
exuberance  of  merriment  during  the  drive  that 
verged  almost  to  excitement,  and  caused  the 
Marquise  to  glance  once  or  twice  at  his  flushed 
cheek  and  sparkling  eyes  with  surprise.  He 
was  so  ridiculously  happy,  as  he  would  have 
himself  described  it,  that  he  "really  did  not 
know  what  to  do." 

At  the  chalet  they  all  dismounted.  There 
was  Madame  Zophee  ready  to  receive  them  ; 
and  there  was  a  group  of  hardy  little  moun- 
tain ponies,  collected  from  St.  Hilaire,  from  the 
De  Veuils,  and  by  contribution  from  different 
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neighbours — some  fetched  specially  for  the 
occasion  from  the  Eaux -Bonnes.  Besides 
these,  there  were  two  low  wicker-carriaofes, 
drawn  by  stout  Spanish  mules,  ready  to  con- 
vey such  members  of  the  expedition  as  were 
disinclined  to  embark  upon  equestrian  feats. 
Of  these  last  were  Madame  de  Beaulieu  and 
the  Marquise  herself  The  Marquis  drove 
the  first-named  lady,  and  Baron  Keffel,  pos- 
sessing himself  of  whip  and  reins,  started, 
full  of  valorous  enterprise,  as  the  protector  of 
the  latter.  The  Princess  preferred  to  ride ; 
and  when  she  had  been  fairly  mounted  by 
Gilbert  and  Morton,  who  both  came  forward 
to  hold  her  stirrup  and  reins,  the  rest  of  the 
expedition  arranged  themselves,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  were  all  winding  in  a  lono- 
column  through  "  The  Flowering  Valley  of  St. 
Hilaire,"  beyond  the  first  coteau,  upwards  as 
if  to  reach  the  snow-clad  pic  that  shot  like  a 
silver  arrow,  far  above  their  heads,  into  the 
blue  of  the  Spanish  sky. 

The  view  was  glorious  as  they  rode.     The 
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colouring  rich  and  vivid,  the  glow  warm  and 
intense.  The  valleys  and  gentle  slopes 
nestling  in  their  garments  of  fresh  verdure 
soon  lay  beneath  them,  and  the  country 
opened  out  grandly  on  every  side.  Verdant 
glades,  flowery  fields,  and  woody  hollows 
stretched  beneath  their  gaze ;  and  beyond  all, 
and  looming  ever  in  the  vast  prospect  above 
all,  towered  the  mountains — shoulder  above 
shoulder,  pic  above  pic,  range  beyond  range — 
standing  clear-drawn  in  snowy  outline  against 
the  azure  heavens.  All  delightful  so  far  ; 
weather  perfect,  scenery  magnificent,  the 
ponies  excellent  and  willing,  picking  their 
way  cheerily  along,  and  all  the  right  people 
there,  in  well-balanced  numbers,  sufiicient 
both  of  Amazons  and  cavaliers — a  thoroughly 
"well- organised  picnic  in  fact,  as  all  social 
arrangements  infallibly  turned  out  to  be  with 
which  Madame  la  Marquise  de  St.  Hi] aire 
had  anything  to  do. 

And  yet,  from  the  moment  that  they  started 
from  the  chalet  garden,   Gilbert's  exuberant 
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spirits  Had  undergone  suddenly  and  emphati- 
cally a  change.  Nothing  fell  out  in  fact  just 
as  he  wanted  it.  He  had  painted  a  certain 
bright  vision  in  his  imagination  in  prospect  of 

this  riding  party  to  the  Chapelle  de  P . 

A  picture  of  himself  winding  up  the  slopes  and 
through  the  valleys  on  foot  (as  for  all  the  dis- 
tance he  had  thought  he  would  much  prefer), 
walking  by  the  side  of  Madame  Zophee's 
pony,  leading  it  carefully  over  the  rough  places 
of  the  way  ;  he  telling  her,  as  they  went,  and 
as  he  skilfully  moderated  thepaceof  her  steed 
to  suit  his  ideas — telling  her  all  the  story  of 
that  newly-discovered  secret  of  his,  and  asking 
from  her  an  answer  to  that  question  which 
had  suddenly  become  of  first,  indeed  single, 
importance  in  his  heart. 

And  here  he  was  —  winding  up  the  valley 
hj  the  side  of  Miss  Ida  de  Veuil,  a  very  nice 
girl  in  her  way  certainly,  but  not  in  the  least 
the  person  whom  he  wished  for  his  companion 
on  that  particular  day ;  and  there  was  Madame 
Zophee  riding  far  in  front  of  him,  the  Grand 
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Duke  close  by  her  bridle,  both  just  behind 
Morton,  who,  in  his  character  of  host  in  the 
expedition,  rode  by  the  Princess  and  acted  as 
their  guide. 

The  Grand  Duke,  Gilbert's  inevitable  bug- 
bear at  this  particular  time,  had  brought 
all  this  misarrangement  about,  by  inviting 
Madame  Zophee,  with  a  grave  bow,  as  they 
left  the  chalet,  to  be  his  companion  for  the 
ride  ;  and  he  had  taken  his  place  beside  her, 
and  moved  on  at  once,  conversing  continuously 
in  Russian,  without  taking  any  notice  of  Gil- 
bert, whom  he  left  standing  by  his  pony  in 
despair.  **  There  was  no  help  for  it,"  so 
Madame  Zophee  had  tried  to  say  in  a  kind 
glance  as  she  turned  away  to  join  the  Duke, 
deserting  Gilbert,  who  had  just  gathered  up 
and  given  her  her  rein.  But  "no  help  for 
it "  did  not  reconcile  him  to  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  he  rode  by  Mademoiselle  de  Veuil 
in  a  gloomy  and  suddenly-clouded  mood  that 
was  scarcely  covered  by  her  ceaseless  and  easy 
chatter.     He   was   bitterly  disappointed,    for 
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this  was  a  reverse  of  fortune  which  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  to  expect.  As  they 
rode  on  and  the  path  narrowed  they  dropped 
into  single  file,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Veuil, 
thinking  "SareGeelbert"  curiously  unpleasant 
to-day,  betook  herself  to  conversation  with 
the  cavalier  in  front  of  her,  leaving  Gilbert  to 
his  own  reflections  and  to  recover  his  temper  as 
best  he  could.  The  result  was  that  he  did 
not  recover  it ;  irritation,  impatience,  and 
disappointment  getting  more  and  more  the 
better  of  him  as  he  rode.  Solitude  was  not 
the  best  cure  for  the  anger  and  jealousy  and 
passionate  feeling  of  misery  that  gradually 
again  filled  his  heart.  He  got  worse  and 
worse  as  he  went  along,  until  it  all  seemed  too 
much  for  him  and  was  ready  in  any  sort  of 
way  to  overflow. 

In  this  condition,  at  the  end  of  an  hour's 
riding,  he  reached,  with  the  long  column  of 
explorers,  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  they  all 
paused  a  moment  before  dismounting  and 
stood   together   in    a    group,    admiring    and 
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gazing  over  the  glorious  prospect,  each  ut- 
tering (every  one  in  his  own  tongue)  loud 
exclamations  of  delight.  Gilbert  instantly 
threw  himself  from  his  pony,  saying  nothing 
in  any  way  to  echo  the  cries  of  admiration 
that  surrounded  him.  He  flung  his  reins  to 
a  servant  of  Morton's^  who  stood  near  in 
readiness,  and  he  walked  straight  through  the 
group  of  riders  to  Madame  Zophee's  side. 
She  was  still  upon  her  pony,  and  close  to  her 
stood  the  Grand  Duke,  who  had  dismounted 
from  his.  The  Princess  was  near  also ;  and 
Morton,  having  slipped  off  duty  and  found 
his  way  to  the  background  and  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  little  Jeanne,  the  Princess 
sat  now  on  her  pony,  a  little  apart  for  a 
moment  and  alone.  The  Duke,  observing  this, 
just  as  Gilbert  approached,  turned  towards 
her,  and  conversation  began  between  them 
with  some  remarks  in  German  upon  the 
splendour  of  the  view.  Madame  Zophee  was 
therefore  sitting  silent  in  her  saddle  when 
Gilbert  reached  her   pony's  side.     It  was  a 
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moment,  a  single  fleeting  moment,  whicli  he 
seized  to  speak.  He  came  close  to  her,  he  put 
his  hand  up  and  laid  it  eagerly  on  her  pony's 
neck,  and  he  turned  towards  her  with  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face  which  it  had  worn  for  the 
last  hour,  of  impatience,  vexation,  and  misery 
— all  very  new  to  him. 

"  Sir  Gilbert !  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said 
Madame  Zophee,  smiling  almost  with  amuse- 
ment at  the  temper  and  excitement  in  his 
face,  which  for  an  instant  she  put  down  to 
boyish  jealousy  and  to  the  childish  impatience 
which  he  so  often  evinced  at  anything  which 
came  across  his  will.  "What  are  you  look- 
ing so  indignant  about  ?" 

«« Why  do  you  ask  me  T  he  said  ;  "  you 
know  quite  well.  I  cannot  stand  it  any  more. 
I  hate  that  Russian  fellow,  and  I  will  not 
have  him  riding  by  you  all  day." 

"  Hush !"  she  exclaimed  hastily,  looking 
anxiously  round  lest  his  eager  words  had 
been  overheard.  '^  Hush,  Sir  Gilbert !  you 
must  not  speak  in  that  way.'' 

19—2 
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"  But  I  will,"  he  went  on.  "  I  cannot  stand 
the  man,  with  his  airs  and  his  patronage,  so 
coolly  thinking  he  may  walk  off  as  he  likes 
with  you." 

"  Sir  Gilbert !  Sir  Gilbert !  do  not  be  so 
absurd  !"  she  said.  "  You  are  behaving  like 
an  angry  boy.     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

*'  I  mean  I  will  not  have  it.  I  want  to 
ride  with  you.  I  have  come  on  purpose  to 
ride  with  you,  and  what  right  has  he  to  come 
between  us  and  take  you  away  like  this  ?  No 
one  else  has  ever  done  it,  and  I  will  not  stand 
it  now. 

"  Sir  Gilbert !  what  do  you  mean  ?"  she 
said  again.  "  Listen.  The  Grand  Duke  has 
been  so  kind  to  me,  you  do  not  know  how 
kind,  and  it  is  for  his  wife's  sake,  you  know; 
all  for  the  sake  of  old  days  when  she  remem- 
bers me  a  child.  Do  not  be  foolish.  Sir  Gil- 
bert. Please  go  away  now ;  I  must,  indeed, 
drive  you  away,  so,  please,  go.  See,  you 
must  not  stand  so  close  to  him,  he  has  heard 
our  voices ;  we  must  not  speak  so  loud.    Ah  I 
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he  has  finished  talkmg  with  the  Princess, 
and  he  is  coming  again  to  speak  to  me  now." 

"  I  cannot  stand  it,  and  I  am  going 
away — back  home  again,"  Gilbert  exclaimed 
in  passionate  tones.  "If  it  must  be,  I  will 
leave  you  as  you  wish  it,  and  you  drive 
me  away.  Because  I  do  not  want  to  vex 
you,  Madame  Zophee,  by  being  rude  to  this 
Russian,  to  this  friend  of  yours.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  it,  and  as  I  feel  now  I  think  I 
might,  so  I  will  go.  But  stay,  say  good-bye 
to  me  ;  when  we  meet  again  I  will  not  be 
angry  as  I  am  now.  I  will  go  away,  for  I 
know  I  am  making  a  fool  of  myself,  but  when 
I  see  you  again  it  will  have  cooled  down. 
Only  say  good-bye  to  me,  that  I  may  not 
be  quite  miserable  and  desolate  all  the  day 
long." 

"  Sir  Gilbert,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd  V* 
she  said  softly.     ''  What  a  boy  you  are  !" 

"  I  dare  say  you  do  think  me  a  boy,"  he 
answered,  a  little  bitterly,  and  he  took  her 
hand  in  his,  clasping  it  a  moment  in  farewell. 
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"  I  dare  say  you  do  think  me  a  boy,"  lie  re- 
peated, and  as  he  spoke  she  looked  up  quickly 
into  his  face. 

His  hand  had  closed  upon  hers,  where  it  lay 
upon  her  pommel,  with  an  eagerness  and  fer- 
vour in  its  touch  that  was  quite  new  to  him, 
and  she  would  have  drawn  her  hand  away  in 
astonishment,  but  he  held  it  for  that  instant 
firm  and  tight.  She  looked  up  at  him,  and 
her  lips  quivered  with  a  sudden  start  of  min- 
gled astonishment  and  dismay.  Her  eyes 
distended  with  a  curious  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  deprecation  too,  as  they  met  his, 
resting  upon  her  with  that  new  light  she 
had  never  seen  in  them  before.  A  strange 
wistful  light  it  was.  It  combated  for  an 
instant  his  anger,  his  disappointment,  and 
chagrin,  and  then  it  conquered  them  utterly, 
and  his  eyes  suffused  and  glistened  upon  her 
full  of  tenderness  and  eager  love. 

"  Sir  Gilbert !  Sir  Gilbert  1"  she  whispered 
in  a  low  voice  that  was  tremulous  with  in- 
tense excitement  and  with  pain.     "  Let  me 
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tell  you  something — now — quickly  ;  let  me 
tell  it,  I  have  been  wanting  to  speak  to  you ; 
I  have  been  wishing  to  tell  you  for  all  these 
days,  but — " 

"  I  will  not  hear  what  you  would  tell  me," 
he  exclaimed  passionately,  "  till  you  have 
listened  to  what  I  would  say  to  you." 

"  But  I  must — I  must,"  she  said,  her  voice 
breaking  with  the  weight  of  strange  agony  in 
its  low  suppressed  tone. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said  hastily,  for  the 
Grand  Duke  approached  to  join  her  again. 
"  Here  he  comes — the  ruffian  !  but  never 
mind.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  both  of 
us,  I  dare  say,  but  we  shall  meet  again  ere 
long.     Good-bye." 

A.nd  then  he  turned  and  left  her,  and  she 
recovered  her  composure  as  best  she  could. 
How  she  spent  that  day — how  she  got  through 
the  long  hours  with  their  weight  of  conversa- 
tion and  sight-seeing  and  etiquette — was  one 
of  those  things  she  could  never  remember, 
and  could  never  tell. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ENCHANTMENTS   BROKEN. 

ILBERT  spent  the  day  on  his  side 
in  riding  straight  back  to  the 
chalet  in  total  disregard  and  obli- 
vion of  anything  that  conventionality  might 
demand  from  a  member  of  a  picnic.  He  forgot 
all  about  the  picnic  indeed,  and  about  every- 
body it  included,  save  Madame  Zophee.  He 
forgot  that  he  had  promised  his  aunt  to  light 
the  fire,  was  indifferent  who  boiled  the  kettle, 
or  what  hon  mots  were  made  by  the  Baron  as 
they  sat  on  the  grass  at  tea.  He  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it  all,  as  Madame  Zophee 
would  have  so  little  to  say  to  him.     He  would 
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not  linger,  as  one  of  that  merry  laughing  party, 
all  the  afternoon  to  see  another  man,  whoso- 
ever it  might  be,  lounging  by  her  side,  and 
riding  by  her  pony,  absorbing  her  smiles,  and 
enjoying  her  conversation;  so  he  left  them, 
disgusted  and  very  miserable,  but  still  quite 
resolved  in  his  own  mind.  It  did  not  much 
matter,  he  said,  as  he  rode  quickly  down 
the  valleys.  He  had  his  own  deep-laid 
plan. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  when  he 
reached  the  chalet.  The  servants  were  wait- 
ing there  from  St.  Hilaire,  to  take  the  tired 
ponies,  and  to  one  of  them  he  gave  his, 
bidding  the  man  return  with  it  to  the 
chateau.  Then  he  opened  the  gate  into 
Madame  Zophee's  garden. 

How  richly  spring  was  budding  there. 
The  turf  was  soft  and  green,  the  trees  were 
bursting  into  leaf,  the  flowers  were  opening 
in  starry  blossoms  all  over  the  borders,  and 
the  roses  were  blooming  round  the  windows 
and  the    rustic    porch.       There  was  no   one 
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there.  The  place  looked  sweet  and  familiar  to 
him,  coming  to  it  after  all  these  winter 
months,  but  it  seemed  curiously  quiet  this 
afternoon,  for  the  men  servants  were  away 
on  the  mountain  with  their  mistress,  and 
Lustoff  had  gone  round  to  the  stable  to  en- 
liven his  solitude  in  the  company  of  the  Bel- 
gian dog. 

The  quiet  stillness  of  the  place  fell  softly 
over  Gilbert's  ruffled  spirit,  and  he  soon  be- 
gan to  return  slowly  to  a  happier  and  more 
amiable  mood.  He  wandered  about  the 
garden  a  little,  looking  at  her  rose-bushes 
one  by  one,  thinking  of  the  day  when  he 
had  first  come  there  and  gathered  the  rich 
golden  festoons  for  her,  in  all  the  glory  of 
their  latest  bloom.  He  trod  slowly  back- 
wards and  forwards  the  particular  pathway 
on  which  he  knew  she  spent  many  a  summer 
evening,  pacing  in  her  calm  soUtude  in  view  of 
the  mountain  pics  she  loved.  His  mind  was 
full  very  soon  of  numberless  little  happy  re- 
miniscences and  thoughts  of  her,  as  she  had 
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come  and  gone  in  his  sight,  through  all  last 
autumn  in  and  out  of  this  garden,  and  up  and 
down  the  woody  slopes  to  St.  Hilaire ;  and 
he  became  quite  happy  and  composed  and 
satisfied  in  his  heart,  as  time  went  on,  as  he 
wandered  about  and  thought  of  her,  and 
waited  for  her  return. 

At  last  the  sun  began  to  set,  and  he  felt  tired 
of  his  wanderings.  He  realised  that  he  had 
been  sauntering  on  the  soft  turf  for  a  long- 
while  ;  and  he  went  and  sat  down  then,  just 
on  the  threshold  of  her  window,  resting  his 
head  back  against  the  lintel,  and  letting  his 
eyes  wander  idly  over  the  deepening  crimson 
flush  of  the  sky.  He  forgot  to  smoke  all  this 
time,  his  mind  and  imagination  were  far 
too  busy  and  full.  He  was  thinking,  and 
going  over  the  thought  again  and  again,  how 
strange  it  was  that  he  had  never  known  he 
loved  her  all  these  long  months  through  ;  that 
he  had  been  so  happy  and  never  known  the 
cause  ;  that  it  had  been  glowing  in  his  heart 
with  the  glory  of  a  priceless  jewel — his  tender 
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love — for  many  a  day  as  he  now  realised,  and 
he  had  never  found  it  out.  She  had  been  "  a 
part  of  the  sunshine  of  St.  Hilaire,"  so  he  had 
once  said  to  his  aunt  as  he  remembered,  and 
he  smiled  to  himself  as  he  recollected  suddenly 
the  shrewdness  of  his  aunt's  reply.  For  she 
— his  little  strange  sweet  friend — had  been 
in  truth,  not  as  he  had  asserted,  a  part  of  a 
universal  sunshine,  but  the  very  source  and 
centre  of  that  sunshine  herself.  Not  only 
gilding  for  him  with  a  golden  glory,  as  he  sat 
and  dreamt  there,  Pau  and  the  Pyrenees,  the 
chalet  and  St.  Hilaire,  but  all  the  world  be- 
sides— all  life,  all  future,  and  every  changeful 
circumstance  or  scene  to  come.  The  moments 
fled  rapidly  as  he  sat  lost  in  delicious  reverie, 
his  whole  heart  and  soul  bathed  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  that  inner  light.  The  morning  of  love 
had  risen  gloriously  for  him,  and  his  life 
seemed  flooded  with  the  sunshine  of  anticipa- 
tion and  hope. 

Suddenly    he    started    up.      Voices    were 
drawing    near    the    gate.     Mingling    voices. 
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masculine  and  womanly,  loud  and  low  ;  the 
whole  party  was  returning — and  at  the  same 
time  the  roll  of  wheels  drew  near.  They 
would  dismount  at  the  gate  of  the  garden 
(so  much  he  knew),  and  they  would  then  get 
into  their  carriages  every  one  of  them  and 
drive  rapidly  home.  He  would  be  well  rid  of 
them  at  last — he  assured  himself — of  aunts 
and  uncles,  friends  and  cousins,  strangers 
and  dukes.  Such  a  lot  of  them  ;  it  had  been 
really  yqyj  hard  on  him  all  the  day.  He  felt 
angry  again,  quite  ready  for  a  fresh  outburst, 
as  the  voices  drew  near;  and  then  he  suddenly 
obeyed  an  instinctive  impulse  and  drew  out 
of  sight  of  the  gate,  away  along  a  side 
shrubbery  path  round  by  the  edge  of  the 
garden,  listening  and  waiting  and  full  of  im- 
patience, till  that  inevitable  Duke  had  said 
his  last  w^ords  and  had  driven  away.  He 
heard  the  words,  in  these  full  rich  Eussian 
accents  which  had  infuriated  him  so  often 
during  the  last  three  days.  He  heard 
Madame  Zophee's  tones  in  answer,  he  heard 
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the  Princess  and  his  aunt  calling  out  to  her 
their  kind  words  of  "good-night,"  and  then 
the  welcome  sound  came  of  the  roll  of  the 
carriages  down  the  hill  one  after  another, 
and  the  ring  of  the  hoofs  of  Morton's  horse  as 
he  hastened  after  them,  and  cantered  along 
in  the  hollow  below  by  Jeanne  de  VeuiFs 
side. 

Then  did  Gilbert  emerge  from  his  seclusion, 
and  came  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  along  the 
pathway  from  the  drawing-room  towards  the 
gate.  Madame  Zophee  was  leaning  there 
watching  her  departing  friends.  She  had 
taken  her  hat  off  and  held  it  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  supported  her  cheek.  She 
stood  very  still,  her  head  drooping  rather 
wearily,  her  long  dress  sweeping  the 
grass  by  her  side.  He  drew  near,  treading 
softly,  and  had  come  half-way  down  the  path 
before  his  footsteps  fell  on  her  ear.  Then  she 
started,  turned  suddenly  and  saw  him,  and 
he  sprang  quickly  forv/ard  before  she  could 
say  one  word.     She  paused,  receded  a  step, 
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and  looked  "up  at  him :  before  she  was 
aware  of  it  her  hands  were  clasped  firmly  in 
his. 

They  stood  an  instant  in  silence,  and,  quick 
as  lightning  and  fleeting  as  the  vivid  flash,  a 
gleam  of  uncontrollable  feeling  quivered  on 
her  face.  It  was  a  smile  answering  his  smile, 
and  one  glance  from  her  shadowy  eyes, 
giving  back  the  love-light,  eager,  tender,  wist- 
ful, and  passionate,  that  quivered  under  the 
dark  lashes  in  the  blue  depths  of  his.  Vivid, 
brilliant,  and  beautiful  her  glance  met  him, 
and  thrilled  with  intense  sweetness  to  his 
joyous  heart — and  then  it  vanished. 

"  Zophee,  Zophee  !"  he  had  murmured  very 
earnestly  and  very  low ;  and  at  his  voice  the 
spell  broke,  the  light  fled  from  her  eyes,  and 
the  smile  on  her  lips  changed  instantly  to  a 
quiver  of  sufiering  and  dismay. 

"  Zophee  1"  he  went  on,  retaining  her  two 
hands  firmly  within  his  own,  and  disregarding 
her  feverish  efforts  to  draw  back  from  him  and 
to  turn  away.      "Zophee,  I  have  waited  here 
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the  whole  day  long  for  you — to  tell  you — ah  ! 
you  know  what  I  have  to  say." 

''  Hush,  hush !"  she  cried  in  tones  of 
bitterest  anguish.  "  Hush,  Sir  Gilbert — Sir 
Gilbert,  let  me  go  away." 

"  Nay,  hear  me  !"  he  persisted.  "  Are  you 
surprised  ?  I  thought  everybody  knew  it — 
that  it  was  only  my  own  heart  that  could  be 
so  foolish  as  not  to  know  itself,  only  I  who 
have  been  blind.  You  know,  Zophee,  how 
vitterly  I  love  you,"  he  said. 

"  Sir  Gilbert !  God  forgive  me  !  for  the 
love  of  heaven  let  me  go  !" 

"  Ah,  no  !  why  leave  me  ?"  he  persisted. 
"  Stay,  hear  me,  let  me  tell  it  you  again  and 
again.  It  is  so  sweet  to  have  realised  it.  I 
love  you,  Zophee,  I  love  you — and  that  is  all 
I  had  to  tell,"  he  added. 

It  was  in  his  light,  frank,  boyish  way  he 
uttered  the  last  words,  and  a  sweet  sunny 
look  glanced  in  his  eyes  again  as  he  spoke, 
and  Zophee  turned  her  face  from  him,  and 
wrested  one  of  her  trembling   hands   away, 
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and  covered  her  eyes  with  it  that  she  might 
not  see  him,  that  the  thrill  of  her  heart  vibrat- 
ing at  his  words  and  voice  might  not  break 
forth  in  her  glance  again,  answering  the  love 
in  his. 

"  Hush  !"  she  said  at  last,  in  passionate 
accents,  with  a  voice  full  of  strange  anguish. 
"  Do  not  break  my  heart — do  not  madden  me 
— do  not  cover  me  and  crush  me  with  remorse 
and  bitterness  and  shame.  Listen  to  me,  Sir 
Gilbert,  listen  to  me  ;  and,  if  you  can,  for- 
give me,"  she  cried. 

"  Zophee,  there  is  but  one  word  I  wish  to 
hear  from  you,"  he  whispered  softly. 

"  No,  no  !  Hear  me,  hear  me,  you  know 
nothing,  you  do  not  know  what  you  say.  Oh 
God  !  what  have  I  done  ?  What  have  I  to 
tell  you  ?"  she  cried  with  passionate  bitterness 
again. 

'*  I  care  not  what  you  have  to  tell  me  !"  he 
exclaimed  in  reply.  "  Tell  me  nothing, 
Zophee.  I  wish  to  hear  nothing  of  all  you 
would  conceal.      I  care  not,  I  tell  you,  what 
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your  history  has  been.  I  care  only  for  you, 
and  our  life,  all  my  hope,  is  for  the  future, 
Zophee  ;  I  care  nothing  for  the  past.'* 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  she  cried  again.  "  Hear  me. 
I  must  tell  you  of  my  life.  I  must  tell  you 
my  whole  history — yes,  everything,  every- 
thing. Then,  who  knows,  you  may — perhaps 
you  may  forgive.  Come  in,  come  in  !"  she 
added  suddenly,  with  a  feverish  and  excited 
manner,  as  if  the  struggle  and  the  agony  of 
her  hidden  trouble  were  all  too  much  for  her, 
and  as  if  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  said. 
*^Come  in,  and  I  will  lay  before  you  the 
record  of  my  life." 

He  followed  her  as  she  trod  hastily  up  the 
pathway  till  they  reached  the  window  through 
which  they  had  passed  in  together  the  first 
time  on  that  autumn  evening  six  months  ago, 
and  then  she  paused  and  turned  again  towards 
him  as  he  stood.  She  put  up  her  hands  sud- 
denly and  clasped  them  together  under  his 
bending  face,  and  a  great  sigh  quivered  and 
agonised  her  whole  frame  as  she  looked  up  an 
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instant  and  then  bent  her  head  in  a  strange 
attitude  of  supplication  and  humility  ;  and  he, 
troubled  and  perplexed  at  her  agitation,  said 
again,  "  One  word,  Zophee,  one  word,  my  own 
sweet  friend,  so  long  my  friend,  now  my 
dearest,  my  own,  I  hope — my  love.  A  little 
word  will  be  enouo^h  for  me,  and  then  if  I  dis- 
tress  you,  Zophee,  I  will  go.  But  must  I 
leave  you  ?  not  surely  till  I  have  had  my 
word." 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  is  all — is  all  that 
I  can  say,"  she  murmured. 

"  Zophee  !"  he  exclaimed  again,  and  his  tone 
was  low  and  tremulous  this  time,  and  a 
sudden  pallor  came  upon  his  cheek.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?"  he  said. 

**  Forgive  me  !  what  more  can  I  say  to  you, 
dear,  nay,  beloved  friend  ?  Forgive,  forgive  ! 
and  hear  me  if  you  have  patience  to  do  so. 
Hear  me  I  know  you  will,  for  you  are  noble, 
you  are  true  and  kind.  You  will  hear  me 
that  you  may  forgive  me,  more  and  more  for- 
give me  as  you  hear,  and  that  you  may  per- 
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haps  go  away,    leaving  me,    without   bitter 
hatred  in  your  heart." 

"  Zophee,  Zophee !"  he  cried  then,  for  her 
words  were  inexplicable  to  him,  but  they 
pierced  him,  like  poisoned  arrows,  with  sharp 
sudden  pain.  "  Leave  you !  what  can  you 
mean  ?"  he  cried. 

"  Hear  me,  and  go/'  she  answered,  her  voice 
sinking  to  a  broken  whisper,  and  her  face 
bending  upon  her  clasped  hands.  "  It  is  all 
I  can  say  to  you.  Hear  me,  forgive  me,  and 
go. 

He  was  silent  an  instant  then,  an  expres- 
sion of  strong  feeling  sweeping  over  his  face. 
The  light  seemed  to  go  suddenly  out  of  it. 
The  sunny  look  of  youth  changed,  his  smiling 
lips  hardened  and  became  stern.  Full  of  per- 
plexity and  confusion  he  stood  silent,  looking 
down  upon  her,  dimly  realising  the  purport 
of  her  repeated  words — the  farewell  that  was 
in  them,  the  dismissal  she  was  struggling  to 
imply. 

''  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  love  me  ?'* 
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he  said,  at  length,  very  slowly,  in  a  low  and 
curiously  altered  tone. 

"  No,  no  !"  she  exclaimed,  the  word  escap- 
ing her  lips  hastily,  before  she  could  arrest  it 
or  realise  what  she  said.  "  Not  that !  no, 
no!" 

He  caught  her  hand  once  more. 

"  Then,  in  God's  name,  look  up,  Zoph^e, 
and  speak  to  me  !'*  he  exclaimed,  his  voice 
ringing  again  with  passionate  eagerness. 
*'  Answer  me — answer  me.  Tell  me  you  love 
me — my  heart  is  breaking  !"  he  said. 

*'  And  mine,"  she  murmured,  "  is  broken — 
broken  in  grief  for  you,  dear  friend  ;  and  in 
worse  than  grief — in  shame  and  agony  of 
humiliation  for  myself.  What  have  I  done  ?" 
she  continued,  her  composure  breaking  down 
again.  "  What  have  I  done  ?  May  God  for- 
give me,  if  you  never  can !"  and  she  hid  her 
face  once  more. 

"  Will  you  speak  to  me  ?"  he  said  pre- 
sently, in  a  low  painful  tone,  after  waiting  a 
moment  in  bitterness  and  perplexity.    *'  I  am 
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so  miserable,  Zophee.     Can  you  not  tell  me 
what  you  have  to  say  T 

"I  am  trying  to  speak/'  she  said — "trying 
to  tell  you.  Come  in,  come  in  !  I  would  tell 
you  of  my  whole  life.  Sir  Gilbert,  but  you  will 
not  hear  me ;  and  it  is  a  long  weary  story  ta 
tell." 

''And  I  care  not,"  he  exclaimed  again 
emphatically,  "  I  care  not  to  hear  it.  Keep 
your  life's  secret — keep  it  for  ever  secret, 
Zophee,  if  you  will.  Tell  me  only,"  he  went 
on  passionately — "  tell  me  only  what  I  want 
to  hear  from  you ;  tell  me  only  of — your 
love." 

They  had  passed  into  the  room  together 
during  the  last  words,  and  she  had  sat  down 
by  her  writing-table,  while  he  stood  waiting 
by  her  side  ;  and  she  hid  her  face  and  turned 
away  from  him,  and  he  paused  again  and 
looked  silently  down.  Suddenly,  as  she  sat 
there,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  her  whole 
frame  quivering  with  strong  agony,  as  she 
struggled  to  speak  to  him,  as  she  strove  ta 
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stem  back  in  her  heart  the  wave  of  tenderness 
that  surged  up  in  answer  to  his  voice,  as  she 
sought  vainly  for  words  in  which  to  say  to  him 
what  she  had  to  tell,  as  he  stood  there  and 
looked  down,  and  the  soft  sunset  glanced  full 
upon  her  bending  figure  and  quivered  in  rays 
of  light  and  shade  upon  her  dusky  hair,  there 
rose  up  within  him  suddenly  a  storm  uncon- 
trollable of  passionate  love  and  pity  for  her^ 
and  he  flung  himself  down  by  her  side,  caught 
up  the  folds  of  her  dress  and  the  fringe  of  her 
falling  maatle,  kissed  them  again  and  again, 
and  in  a  voice  breaking  with  strong  emotion, 
*'  Never  mind — never  mind  anything — any- 
thing— only  love  me,"  he  cried. 

The  strength  of  his  emotion  and  the  painful 
excitement  of  his  voice  and  manner  seemed  to 
rouse  her ;  she  turned  her  face  towards  him, 
and  a  look  of  keen  suffering  passed  over  it 
for  a  moment  as  her  eyes  met  his.  Then  she 
gathered  herself  together  and  essayed  once 
more  to  speak.  She  put  up  her  hand,  as  if  to 
compose  and  steady  him,  upon  his  shoulder. 
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She  looked  into  his  face  all  quivering  as  it 
was  with  intense  feeling,  and  then,  as  he 
again  in  tenderest  accents  murmured  her 
name,  she  said  in  a  low  trembling  tone,  "  Sir 
Gilbert,  I  must  speak  to  you,  and  you  must 
listen  to  me  while  I  tell  you  of  my  life,  of  my 
history,  of  everything  that  in  all  my  wander- 
ing years  has  befallen  me ;  above  all  while  I 
speak  to  you  of — my  husband." 

At  the  last  word  her  voice  sank  almost  to  a 
whisper,  but  still  it  fell  upon  his  ear  spoken 
distinct  and  clear. 

"  Tell  me  nothing,  nothing — save  that  you 
love  me,"  he  reiterated  in  passionate  accents 
again. 

"  No,  no  !  Hush  !  hush  !  you  must  listen  ; 
you  must  hear  me.  I  must  speak  of  him — 
you  do  not  know — you  never  asked  me,  and 
till  the  other  day  I  could  not  tell  you,*'  she 
said.  *'  But  now,  now,  Sir  Gilbert,  you  must 
not  speak  thus  to  me  ;  you  must  go  ;  you 
must  leave  me  ;  I  must  never,  never  see  you 
again,  for  you  must  never  tell  me   that  you 
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love  me  ;  you  must  never  ask  me  for  my  love 
— I  have  none  to  give  you.  Alas  !  alas  !  it  is 
not  mine  to  give."  And  slie  turned  from  him 
and  her  head  sank  on  her  clasped  hands 
again. 

Gilbert  had  risen  to  his  feet  almost  at  her 
first  words,  and  his  hand  had  dropped  from 
its  hold  of  hers.  He  stood  by  her  side  as  the 
sentences  broke  from  her,  looking  down  upon 
her  eager,  pleading,  and  agitated  face  ;  and 
when  she  ceased  and  turned  from  him  again, 
a  strange  expression  came  over  his  counten- 
ance, a  cold  pallor  upon  his  cheek,  an  icy 
hardness  to  his  eyes,  a  stern  bitter  look  form- 
ing itself  upon  his  quivering  lips. 

"What  am  I  to  understand,  Zophee  ?"  he 
said,  and  his  voice  was  low  and  constrained 
now,  as  if  he  were  struggling  to  put  a  strong 
force  of  control  upon  himself  '*  What  am  I 
to  understand  from  the  words  you  say  ?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,"  she  continued 
rapidly.  "  I  scarcely  know  myself  Till  the 
other  day — till  the  Duke  came,  I  mean — I 
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knew  nothing;  and  though  I  feared  often^ 
and  kept  my  promises,  and  veiled  my  guar- 
dian's secret  and  sheltered  his  honour  and  his 
name,  still  I  thought  him  dead.  I  did — we 
all  did,''  she  added.  "Even  his  father 
awaited  only  assurance  for  my  recall — " 

"  Zoph^e  !  Zophee  !  what  are  you  saying  ?" 
cried  Gilbert,  breaking  in  suddenly  upon  her 
words.  ''  Speak  plainly  to  me.  What  have^ 
I  to  hear  ?     What  am  I  to  understand  T 

"  Understand — that  he  lives,"  she  answered 
him. 

"  He  ?  Do  you  mean  your  husband  ? 
Zophee,  Zophee  !  do  not  say  it !"  he  exclaimed 
then,  his  voice  ringing  with  horror  and 
anguish  as  the  truth  she  was  trying  to  convey 
to  him  came  breaking  slowly  in  upon  his  mind, 
**  Hush  !  hush  !  do  not  say  it,  do  not  say  it,'* 
he  cried. 

"  Say  it — I  must  say  it,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  been  wanting  to  say  it  for  days  to  you, 
only  you  would  not  come  to  me ;  you  would 
not  hear." 
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"  Oh  no,  no !"  he  cried  again  suddenly, 
clenching  his  hands  together  as  he  spoke, 
throwing  his  head  back  and  stamping  his  foot 
upon  the  ground  as  if  to  annihilate  and  crush 
beneath  it  the  terrible  and  agonising  idea. 
"  No,  no  !  Say  it  is  not  true  ;  it  is  a  hideous 
dream.  Am  I  mad,  Zophee  ?  I  love  you,  I 
tell  you.  I  have  loved  you,  and  you  have 
been  mine,  only  mine,  for  all  these  many  days. 
Say  it  is  not  true,  Zophee  ;  say  it  is  not  true." 

"  I  cannot,  I  cannot,"  she  said. 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  you  are  maddening 
me  V  he  broke  out  again.  "  Do  you  not  see 
that  you  are  breaking  my  heart  ?  Say  they 
are  but  jest,  these  cruel  words  ;  say  you  are 
but  trying  me — they  are  but  jest  and  folly. 
Say  that  you  are  mine,  my  darling.  Say,  is 
it  not  so  ?  You  are  my  own,  only  mine — no 
one,  dead  or  living,  can  come  between  us  now." 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  she  said.  ''  It  is  true — 
true.  He  lives  ;  he  lives.  Two  months  ago,  as 
the  Duke  George  tells  me,  he  was  seen  alive." 

"  I  will  not  believe  it ;  I  will  not.     Do  not- 
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tell  it  me  ;  do  not  say  it  to  me.  It  is  not 
true  ;  it  is  a  base,  cruel,  horrible  lie,"  he  cried. 

"  It  is  true ;  it  is  true.  I  am  not  free.  I 
have  no  love  to  give  you — to  give  any  one. 
Dear  friend,  forgive  me  and  leave  me,"  she 
whispered  low. 

Then  for  a  moment  he  did  leave  her ;  he 
walked  away  and  turned  from  her  without 
word  of  forgiveness,  without  answer  of  any 
kind ;  and  he  stood  turned  quite  away  from 
her,  silent,  confused,  every  faculty  seemingly 
stunned. 

'*  Will  you  not  forgive  me  T  she  asked  sud- 
denly again.  "  Will  you  not  forgive  me  ?  or 
at  least  hear  me  before  you  condemn  me  quite 
unheard.  Hear  me  !"  she  added  passionately, 
"  my  friend  Gilbert,  my  dear,  dear  friend ; 
hear  me,  do  not  turn  from  me,  do  not  condemn 
me  unheard." 

He  had  walked  to  the  window  and  was 
looking  out  upon  the  valley  with  eyes  that 
saw  nothing,  striving  to  clear  his  mind  and  to 
still  the  throbbing  in  his  brain,  and  to  under- 
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stand  what  she  had  said  to  him.  He  made  no 
answer,  and  Zophee  buried  her  face  in  her 
quivering  hands  again  and  bent  over  the 
table,  her  whole  frame  shaken  with  the  strong 
agony  like  a  quivering  leaf  in  the  storm.  She 
was  utterly  heartbroken  at  that  moment — 
utterly  heartbroken — for  herself — for  him. 

Suddenly  he  turned  to  her  again. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it — I  cannot  bear  it !"  he 
cried.  "  Say  it  is  not  true,  Zophee,  it  is  a 
mad  dream  that  is  torturing  my  brain  ;  it  is 
not  true.  Cannot  I  wake  again  ?  Speak  to 
me,  tell  me  it  is  not  true ;  there  is  no  one 
between  us.  You  love  me,  and  I  have  never 
loved  but  you.  What  is  it  ?  Speak  to  me 
— it  is  not  true  ;  surely  it  is  not  true  !" 

She  could  say  no  more  now.     She  kept  her 


face  still  covered  with  her  hands,  she  shook 
her  head  only  in  answer  to  his  last  vehement 
words  ;  and  he  came  up  once  more  and  stood 
close  to  her,  and  they  were  both  quite  silent 
again.  The  truth  was  forcing  itself  upon  him. 
The  truth — and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  truth 
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— seemed  to  stupefy  him  with  misery,  to  still 
every  power  of  realisation  or  understanding  in 
his  mind ;  he  could  not  think  clearly  or  see 
clearly,  but  as  he  stood  there  memories  were 
rushing  wildly  over  him  of  all  her  strange  and 
inexplicable  ways,  of  her  secret,  her  myste- 
rious life,  of  the  veil  that  hung  low  over  her 
heart,  of  her  silence,  her  sorrow — -of  her  many 
incomprehensible  words.  Was  this  what  it 
meant?  This — even  now  he  understood 
nothing  save  that  "  some  one"  lived  who  stood 
between  them,  and  that  that  "  some  one"  was 
— her  husband.  It  all  rushed  upon  him  with 
irrepressible  force ;  his  heart  seemed  breaking 
with  speechless  horror  and  agony — his  brain 
felt  utterly  stunned.  He  could  understand 
nothing,  save  the  one  dreadful  fact.  Some 
one  stood  between  them  ;  some  one  lived  to 
separate  them,  one  whom  he  thought — whom 
she  had  thought — was  dead.  It  all  seemed  too 
much,  too  sudden  ;  he  could  not  realise  or 
gather  strength  to  bear  it,  and  only  one  con- 
fused feeling  took  then  possession  of  his  mind 
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-he  must  ^o.     He  must  escape  into  the  free 


air,  and  be  alone.  He  must  look  into  his  own 
heart  and  understand  what  had  befallen  him ; 
he  must  clear  up  this  fearful  darkness  that 
seemed  to  cloud  and  quite  cover  his  under- 
-standinor  and  his  brain. 

Once  again  then,  without  another  word, 
he  nearly  turned  and  left  her.  Left  her  as 
she  sat  weeping  there,  her  face  hidden  away 
from  him,  her  voice  silenced  by  the  agony  of 
emotion  which  shook  her  frame.  He  almost 
left  her,  but  as  he  went,  just  as  he  turned 
■away,  something  stayed  him.  His  strong 
tenderness  for  her  came  surging  up  ;  his  eager 
pity,  his  bitter  longing  for  her  love,  his  pas- 
sionate desire  to  see  once  more  her  sweet  soft 
smile — all  overcame  him,  and  before  he  left 
her  he  sprang  back  again. 

He  took  her  hands  in  his,  drawing  them 
forcibly,  almost  roughly,  from  her  face,  and 
he  bent  down  and  made  her  look  at  him  with 
her  soft  brown  eyes,  and  he  gazed  straight  and 
searchingly  into  their  depth. 
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"  Zophee,  Zophee  !  You  love  me  ?  at  all 
events  you  do  love  me  T  he  said.  "  Before  I 
leave  you,  will  you  not  say  even  as  much  as 
that  to  me  T 

The  tears  welled  over  then  and  coursed 
down  her  cheeks,  and  her  lips  parted  again 
in  a  quivering  smile  of  farewell.  She  tried 
to  turn  from  him,  and  with  the  two  hands 
which  he  held  clasped  so  eagerly,  to  push  him 
gently  away,  but  she  could  not  say  another 
word  to  him  ;  and,  after  waiting  a  mo- 
ment and  lookinof  for  his  answer  into  her 
face,  he  bent  low,  raised  her  hands  to  his 
lips,  and  kissed  them  tenderly  and  passion- 
ately again  and  again.  Then  he  loosened  his 
strong  hold  upon  them,  and  while  she  turned 
away  to  cover  her  tearful  face  once  more — he 
was  gone. 
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